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PREFACE 




The views about ancient India now held by scholars are based 
upon an examination of the Veda and Vedic literature, to the 
neglect of PurSnic and epic tradition; that is, ancient Indian 
history has been fashioned out of compositions, which are purely 
religious and priestly, which notoriously do not deal with history, 
and which totally lack the historical sense. The extraordinary 
nature of such history may be perceived, if it were suggested that 

European history should bo constructed merely out of theological 
Idorature. What would raise a smile it applied to Europe has 
been sc.berly accepted when applied to India, This contrast is full 
purification for a consideration ul’ what historical tradition has to 
t(H us, and the results obtained from an examination of Puranic 
and epic tradition as well as of the Kigvcda and Vedic literature 
are set out in the following pages. 

Nothing herein has been the outcome of preconceived ideas, 
speculation, or haste. It began with a Study of the epics and 
hi lianas for geographical information about ancient India thirty 
years ago, during the translation of the Miirkandeya Parana, in 
order to elucidate its geographical chapters. Geography included 
political divisions, and led to an exnminsition of ancient Kingdoms, 
and so on to their dynastic •:<nral » -io< end traditions -subjects 
that were generally regarded as of little or no historical v.'u 
and were practically neglected. With im views aboc nncicni 
Indian historical tradition, and a desire merely' to hoc whether 
there was any substance in it, it was collated, compared, m ! 
studied, and inferences were drawn therefrom, revised mntnm dN 
with fresh material, and discarded freely it tlicv {Coved untenable 
which is simply the scientific process of collecting and testing laets 
cojjttouwly before forming any opinion « lm - m At length >oiji 
substance and order s<emed to manifest themselves, and certain 
results gradually took shape; arid some of those have be n pub 
1 idled in the Journal of t/u Royal Afiiaho Society during; the !us 
fowntetn years. These results developed with further .ludy in 
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ius directions, especially on the religious side, and all 
een revised and recast repeatedly, as their mutual relations 
became more complex, with fresh material from all sources. 

The outcome of all these inquiries is set out here. No con¬ 
clusion is put forward but what is based upon definite statements, 
and the authorities for every statement are cited. The results arc 
totally different from the views now held by scholars as noticed 
above; yet there is nothing in them, as far as I am aware, really in¬ 
consistent with the most ancient book we possess, namely, the Rigveda, 
and they throw much new light thereon, and on all problems 
concerning ancient India. It remains however to be seen how far 
Professor M. Bloomfield's recent book, Rig-Fedu Repetitions , which 
should lead to some solid chronological results, will support what 
tradition indicates regarding the order of rishis. 

No pains have been spared to verify the references and make 
them complete and accurate. Unfortunately a few errors escaped 
notice in the proof-reading, and a considerable number of typo* 
graphical blemishes have crept into the finally printed page, mostly 
the loss of diacritical marks which have failed or broken off in 
the printing, such as the stroke over the capital palatal sibilant, 
and the long mark over capital vowels. All these are exhibited 
in the list of Corrigenda at the end. I trust there are none others 
overlooked, yet feel sure that, if there are any, whether in the 
text or in the map, they can be readily corrected, and will not 
create any doubt as to what is intended. 

My sincere thanks are given to the University of Oxford and 
the Government of India for generous help towards lightening the 
cost of this book for the benefit of readers. 


Oxford, 

March, 1922. 
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CHAPTER I 



GENERAL SURVEY OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORICAL TRADITION 

m Rf%^t fl^r: i 

*rr*rc? 1 i! 

Tin? brahman, who may know the four Vedas with the Ahgas 
and Upanisads, should not really he (regarded as) having attained 
proficiency, if lie should not thoroughly know the Parana. lie 
should reinforce the Veda with the Itihusa and Purana, The 
Veda is afraid of him who is deficient in tradition,- (thinking) ‘ he 
will do me hurt \ 

Our knowledge of the most ancient times in India reds mainly 
on tradition. We know from the evidence of language that the 
Aryans entered India very early, and established themselves 
ultimately throughout North India and in the north-west of the 
Dekhan,'so that the li story of those times is bound up closely with 
the Aryan conquest. The Puriinas, the Mahubh&rata and in 
a minor degree the lamilyana profess to give accounis from 
tradition about the earliest occurrences. The Vedas, the Brahnmrms 
and other brahmanio, literature supply information also. The 
of these, the Rigveda, contains historical allusions, of which some* 
record contemporary persons and events, but more refer to bjgone 
times and persons and are obviously based on tradition. Almost all 
the information therefore comes from tradition. 

1 Vfi 1 , 200-1. Pad v, & 5t*-2. Siv v, 1 , 35. MBli lias the two 
versea separately, the first (modified) in i, 045, a ul ihe see-cud in 
i, J. 260 . 

* firuta here means f tradition , sec chip. II. 
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~,^ncient India lias bequeathed to us no historical works. ' History 
is the one weak spot in Indian literature. It is, in fact, non¬ 
existent. The total lack of the historical sense is so characteristic, 
that the whole course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the 
shadow of this defect, suffering* as it does from an entire absence 
of exact chronology.’ 1 This is especially true of the brahmanic 
literature, for it has been truly said, c That the Yedic texts, the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, are not books of historical purpose 
is notorious/ nor do they deal with history. 2 

The evidence in the Rigveda, whether contemporary notices or 
matter concerning the past borrowed from tradition, consists of 
statements more or less isolated; they are merely allusions and 
make up no connected account. Even the contemporary notices, 
though having all the trustworthiness of first-hand evidence, 
fix little or nothing definitely of themselves, because they haveha ^ 
certain chronological setting with reference to other events. 7 v 
same remarks hold good for the brahmanical literature later t 
the Rigveda. This may be illustrated by the contemporary infor¬ 
mation about king Sudiis in the Rigveda. 

It tells us of Ins battle with the ten kings, but that event can 
not be assigned to any definite time unless we know when he li 
apd there is the widest difference, whether it took place (as scho. ..s 
believe at present) when the Aryans wore in the Pan jab conquering 
their way into India, and was a battle between them and the 
hostile races who opposed their eastward advance; or whether it took 
place (as tradition indicat et the Aryans had established 

themselves in N. India, and was a battle between Sudusa (Sudas), \ 
king of North Pancala, and other Ary an and non-Aryan kings ' 
who opposed his westward conquests. There is nothing in the - 
Rigveda to fix his position chronologically, but there are plain 
statements in the genealogies and tradition which assign him a 
definite place in the scheme of Aryan expansion in North India. 

Even contemporary historical notices in the Rigveda therefo .. 
remain chronologically vague, and by themselves yield little infor¬ 
mation that can be co-ordinated for historical purposes. Statements 
of an historical kind in the Vedic literature become serviceable, if 
they can be linked up with other statements from elsewhere, and 


1 Macdonoll, Sanskrit Literature , p. 10. 

5 Professor Keith, JRAR, 1914, pp. 739, 1031 note; 1915, 
la3 note. 
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ARYAN CONQUEST AND TRADITION 


fcean be only from tradition. It is tradition that gives man 
them a chronological position; hence the soundness and force 
the counsel given in the verses prefixed to this chapter are 
nanifest. Tradition therefore becomes all-important. It is the 
inly resource, since historical works are wanting, and is not an 
^untrustworthy guide. In ancient times men knew perfectly well 
the difference between truth and falsehood, as abundant proverbs 
and sayings show. It was natural therefore that they should 
liscriminate what was true and preserve it; and historical tradition 
must be considered in this light. This will be noticed farther on. 

The Aryans could not have established themselves in India with¬ 
out long and arduous warfare. Among the hostile races who 
possessed the country before them ‘were not only rude tribes but 
dso communities in a higher state of civilization (chapter XXV). 
The Aryans not only subdued them, but also gradually cleared 
• eh of the country of the forests which occupied a large portion 
s surface, so as to render it fit for themselves, their Rattle and 
•mr cultivation. 

Their wars, their conquests and the founding of WW| Kingdoms 
all implied that there were victorious kings, whose linage and 
' 1 fits would have been sung in many a ksatriyd ballad. 1 IVith 
territorial expansion their religion naturally extended its 
phere. Political supremacy fostered religious ascendancy, and 
rishis 2 and munis, protected and favoured by royal power and 
Aryan prestige, spread and propagated their doctrines and obser¬ 
vances, not only in the countries conquered, but also in the 
surrounding regions beyond the actual Aryan sway. Thus they 
gradually brought the alien peoples and tribes under iho influence 
of Aryan beliefs and customs. This process has prevailed to the 
present day, and along with it another process must have been 
>*oing on also, which likewise has continued to the present day, 
)amely, the Aryans met with religious practices and beliefs among 
i peoples whom they ruled over or came into lasting contact with, 
and have assimilated some of them gradually, thus modi tying 
‘heir own religion to a certain extent. 

Their victorious career must have given rise to abundant tradition 
all kinds, warlike, religious and peaceful, and tradition must 
ve grown with their expansion and the length of their occupa- 

1 So MBh i, 1, 220-5(10 verses). 

'* Tliis word is Anglicized throughout. 
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KINGS AND III SHIS IN TRADITION 
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Naturally it was impossible to remember all the accum 
editions, much dropped out, and only what was important 
specially interesting* to kings, priests and people w is preserved 
Consequently the principal matters that would have survived wouk 
be (speaking generally) the genealogies of great dynasties, ballad 
and stories about famous kings and eminent rishis, and account* 
of the chief popular religious beliefs and observances. Kings anc 1 
rishis therefore were the prominent figures, and it is mainly witl 
them that ancient traditions deal. 

There was, however, the widest difference between kings anc 
rishis. Kings occupied settled countries and towns. The rishi 
were not confined to any place, but wandered into woods and hil 
and wilds to practise asceticism and a religious life in order 1 
form and enhance their sacred character. The conditions of ,* 
king's life were fixed. The rishi was independent; spiritua 
eminence being his aim, he sought out when young the teaching 
of a distinguished preceptor and, when he had completed In 
novitiate, was free to establish his hermitage where be pleased o 
to seek the patronage of some king who might welcome hi* 
ministrations. The kings inherited the throne of celebrate 
ancestors, whose memory and fame they cherished with pride ar 
sought to emulate. The rishis came from well-known fainiK 
indeed, but that birthright merely entitled them to acquire religiou 
lore, and their advancement depended wholly on their own faculties 
To maintain their lineage and dynasties was the natural an< 
ardent wish of kings: hence the great desire that is often mentions 
among kings to have sons. Rishis perpetuated their sacred loi 
and fame through their disciples, among whom might be thei. 
own sons if capable. 

One indication of this difference is the fact that, while kinr 
are treated genealogically, brahmanie succession is reckoned 
the lino of teaching as shown in the lists of religious teachers 
out in the Rrhaduranyaka Upanisad, 1 Satapatha Brah mana, 2 Oa . 
Marriage alliances were mutters of high importance with king 
and are often noticed. As regards rishis, though the name.; of tl. 
wives of certain have been preserved, yet very little is ever sa 
about their marriages except when they married princesses, an 
Grange stories ar< told about rishis, which indicate that the . 

1 ii 6 ; iv, G ; vi, 5. ‘ J x, 0, 5, 9. j 

: Muodonrll and Keith, Voile fndt.i\ ii. p. 236. 
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KINGS AND RISHIS IN TRADITION 

1 relations were not seldom erratic and their lineage by 
ins pure. 1 

The resul is displayed in the epics and Puranas on the one side 
and in the Vhdic literature on the other. Sacred lore is the 
subject oL* that literature, and references to secular matters are 
generally incidental for the purpose of illustrating some religious 
point. The ancient portion of the Puranas consists largely, as will 
be shown in chapter III, of the royal genealogies and ksatriya 
ballads and tales, while most of their teaching on religious matters 
was added by brahmans in later times. Dynastic accounts and 
heroic tales were the principal subjects of the ksatriya record. 
Royal genealogies are found in thirteen Puranas, the epics and 
the Harivamsa ; but brahman genealogies hardly exist and are 
most meagre. The former give long lists of kings, but. among 
rishi families it is rare to find more than three or four descents 
remembered, and the longest rishi pedigiw is that of Vyasa’s 
family with six descents. Further it is noteworthy that, in cases 
where a king became a brahman, his ksatriya descent is given 
fairly fully, but the succeeding brahman pedigree stops short or 
is dissipated into a mere list of gotra names, as is especially 
n )ticeable in the famous case of Visvamitra. 2 

Such were the widely different conditions of kings and rishis. 
The secular business of king**, their wars and exploits, naturally 
h \d little interest for risliis, who dwelt apart from the world and 
were affected little and only indirectly by political changes. On 
the other hand, though eminent risliis commanded veneration from 
Kings and their services were at times keenly solicited and hand* 
eonWy rewarded, yet the religious doctrine* of the rishis lay 
generally outside the purview of kings, unless they were br' /nwvra, 
jrahmairically-minded \ Su li was the attitude of the people also 
large. 

* The foregoing considerations show that there must have been 
abundant tradition about kings and their exploits, and also mud; 
tradition about risliis and their doings; but it d obvious -hat in 
ich different conditions the traditions about kings and i liesc about 
sin ; must have been correspondingly separate, that i •, there min t 

i Sorensens index to the MB)i rt Dromi, Krpa, Vva ,., &r. Vedic 
idex ii, 84, 250. 

15 vafili, 9G-103. Bd iii, 67>, 68—75. IU* 10. 57-G3. Hv.27, 1100-8; 
y 1707-72. MBh xiii, i. 218-59. 
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been two great streams of distinct tradition, ksatriva tradition 
-alid brahmamc tradition. It is absurd to suppose that all the 
genuine ksatriya tradition has been lost or utterly corrupted, and 
that the traditions which we have now are spurious. If die. 
brahmans could and did preserve their religious compositions with 
the most scrupulous care and fidelity, it is absurd to suppose the 
opposite about ksatriya tradition, when (as will be shown in 
chapter II) there were men whose business it was to preserve such 
tradition. The general trustworthiness of tradition is the fact 
demonstrated, wherever it has been possible to test tradition by 
the results of discoveries and excavations, and we should distrust 
scepticism born of ignorance. The position now is this—there 
is a strong presumption in favour of tradition; if any one contests 
tradition, the burden lies on him to show that it is wrong; and, 
till he does that, tradition holds the field. 

The distinction between ksatriya and brahmanic tradition is very 
important. It is entirely natural, and there would be matter for 


wonder il it bad not existed, because the Vedic^ literature confines 
itself to religious subjects, and notices political and secular occur¬ 
rences only incidentally so far as they had a bearing on the 
religious subjects; and it is absurd to suppose that that literature 
contains all the genuine tradition that existed about political and 
secular occurrences, such as those involved in the Aryan conquest 
• A North India and those revealed partially in the lligveda. The 
very fact that that literature deals almost exclusively with 
brahmanic thought and action implies that there must have been 


a body of other tradition dealing with the ksatriyas and the great 
part that they played during that conquest and in the political 
life that was the outcome of it. 1 The distinction existed from the 
rfiAii i times, until the original Parana was compiled and passed 
into the custody of the Ptmim© brahmans* a# will bo explained in 
'ha;i< II It is strikingly illustrated in two ways, first, by 
comparing the notices of Icings and rishis in the epic and Pttranic 
literature and in the Vcdic literature, and secondly, by the 
difference between the two kinds of tradition. The former is 
dis< n*sed here, and the latter will be dealt with in chapter V. 

Iffimous kings in the epics and PurSnas were Mundlmtr, llari- 
scandra, Sagara, Bhoglratba, Da aratha and Kama of Ayodhyfi. 

5 The bnilanans of coun t- magnified their part therein, Macdonell an 
Keith, Vcdio fndetc, ii, 5-6, 91. 
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iabindu and Arjuna Kartavlrya among* Yadavas; Dusyj\rv 
harata, AjamTdha, Kura and Santanu among* Pauravas; Jalinu 
and Gadhi of Kunyakubja; Divodasa and Pratardana of Kasi; 
Vasu Caidya of Cedi and Magadha ; Marutta Avlksita and 
Trnabindu of the Vaisala kingdom ; and Uslnara and Sivi of 
the Pan jab Anavas. 1 All were great monarchs, some o£ them great 
conquerors, and many (it is said) great sacrifices. The Higvedic 
canon was not closed till after their times, because it contains a 
hymn by Devapi, brother (or cousin) of king Santanu ; yet none 
of those kings are mentioned in the hymns except L harata,* 
Santanu, 3 apparently AjamTdha 4 and Mandhatr/ and possibly 
Rama, 6 while x, 134 is attributed to Mandhatr, and in x, 179 , 
verse 1 is assigned to Sivi and verse 2 to Pratardana. 

This difference is the raoro remarkable, because those kings 
did not all miss laudation for want of rishis. The Vasisthas were 
hereditary priests of Ayodhya, and various members of their family 
are mentioned in close connexion with Hariscandra, Sagara and 
Dasaratho, Arjuna Kartavlrya was favoured by Datta Atreya. 7 
Marutta Avlksita had Samvarta Ahgirasa for his priest, 8 and 
a Vasistha was minister to Kuru’s father Saiiivarana. 0 It can 
hardly be supposed that none of those rishis was capable of com¬ 
posing a hymn, nor that no rishis existed who might have 
celebrated the others of those kings. The absence of laudation 
is particularly noticeable in the case of Bharata. He is the only 
one of those great kings who is really extolled in Yedic literature, 
and yet no contemporary hymn in his honour exists. He reigned 
in central Madhyadesa and seems to have been eminently brahmanyci', 
and some of his descendants, Gargyas, Sahkftyas and others, 
became brahmans, as will be shown in chapter XXIIL 

On the other hand, the kings who are lauded in the Ivigveda are 
hardly known to ksatriya fame. Some, such as Yadhrynsva, 
Divodasa, Snljayn, Sudds, Sahadeva and Sornaka are mentioned as 
kings in the North Paricala genealogy, 1 ' 1 but nothing particular is 

1 See eluip. IX and the table of genealogies in chap. XII. 

2 vi. 10, 4 &c. 3 x, 98 , 1 &c. 4 iv. 11, 6* 

* Galled Maudlj:Ur m Big* i, 1X2, 13: viii, J% 8; UK 12. 

6 x, 93 t 14. 

7 V:'* 91, 10-11. Mat 43, 15. IIv 33, 1852-3. Pad v, 12, 118-19, &c. 

8 Vii 86, 9-11. Bd iii, 61, 5-7. BliSg ix 2, 26. 

MBh i 173 , 6615-19. 

Tabic of genealogies in chap. XIL JT\AS 1918, pp. 229 f. 
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FAMOUS KINGS CONTRASTED / 

in the epics and Puranas about any of them except 
and the story told of him is not creditable. 1 Others again 
such as Abhyavartin Cayamana, Srutarvan Arksa, Playogi Asahga 
and Svanaya Bhavya, are absolutely unknown to the genealogies, 
the epics and the Puranas. The explanation of this difference is 
that the hymns celebrate, not the really great kings, but those who 
specially favoured and euriched poetical rising, The praise is no 
measure of the kings greatness or fame, but rather the rishi's 
grateful laudation of the king's dignity and generosity. A king, 
though undistinguished, who secured the services of a poetical rislii 
and rewarded him liberally, might naturally obtain such praise. 2 

Similar remarks hold good with regard to the rishis celebrated 
in the Rigveda and in the epics and Puranas, though the difference 
is naturally not so wide, because the latter in praising them approxi¬ 
mate to Yedic matter. Great rishis mentioned in the latter were 
Rcika, Jamadagni and his son Rama among the Bhargavas ; the 
Vasisthas of Trisanku and Ilariscandra, of Sagara and of Kalmasa- 
pftda, all of Ayodhya, and also Parasara ; Datta and Durvasas of the 
A trey as ; Brhaspati, Samvarta, Dirghatamas and Bharadvilja among 
the AhgirasaS ; the first and great Visvutnitra and Agastya : yet 
no hymns are attributed to some of them, and the portions attributed 
to others are meagre. Dirghatamas, Parasara, Bharadvaja, 
Agasty a, Yisvamitra, Atri and Vasisthn are credited with many 
hymns, yet there names appear to be merely gotra and not personal 
names except the first two. On the other hand many rishis, to 
whom numerous hymns are ascribed, such as Madhucehandas, 
Kanva, Mcdhntithi, KaksTvant, GrtCanada, Yamadeva and Asifa, 
are mentioned in the epics and Puranas, though little definite is 
said about them. The majority of reputed authors are unknown 
to those works. 

The Yedic literature gives us notices of ancient times from the 
Lrahmanio and religions points of view, and ksatriya tradition 
enables us to picture ancient India and its political conditions from 
the ksatriya standpoint. The ksatriyas manifestly played the most 
important part in the Aryan conquest of India, and if we wish to 
disi over and estimate what their position and achievements were, 
it i! essential to study their traditions, for, as will be shown, the 
Puranie genealogies, and they alone, give an account how the Aila 

1 MBh iii, 125, 10122; 127, 10470 t«- 128, 10490. 

Vttii'/'c Jndts ii, 82 , Gifts t. brahmans. 
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BRAHMANS AND THE RIGYEDA 

ominated all the regions to which wc assign the Aryan ocd 
on, while the brahmanic literature contains no inkling whatever 
of that great transformation. 

Vedic literature not only lacks the historical sense as pointed 
out above (p. 2), but is not alwa} r s to be trusted in matters that 
concerned brahmanical claims and pretensions. The greatest 
brahmanieal book is the Rigveda. It is a compilation of hymns 
edmposed by many authors and is arranged according to certain 
principles. It must manifestly have been compiled and arranged 
by some one or more persons, yet Vcdic literature says absolutely 
nothing about this. The brahmans cannot have been ignorant 
about it, for they preserved it and its text with unparalleled care; 
they certainly did not accept and venerate this canon blindly upon 
uncertain authority, and they must have known who compiled it 
and established its text. 1 This is made clearer bv another fact, 
namely, that Vcdic literature professes to know and declares the 
names of the authors of nearly all the hymns and even of single 
verses, yet it ignores all knowledge of the person or persons who 
afterwards compiled and arranged those hymns. To suppose that, 
when it preserved the earlier information, it was ignorant of the 
later work in so vital a matter is ridiculous. Plainly therefore 
Vedic literature has deliberately suppressed all information on these 
matters. 

Epic and Puranic tradition unanimously and repeatedly declares 
that the Veda was f arranged ’ by the great visin', Para sara’s son 
Krsna Dvaipfiyana, who was consequently renowned by the name 
Vyasa." Yet Yedie literature is remarkably reticent about him, 
for tho Vcdic Index mentions no such Krsna, no Dvaipfiyana, and 
the Only VySsa noticed is Vgtisa. POra kin/a } and all it says about 
him is that this e is the name of a mythical sage who in the Vedic 
period is found only a? a pupil of Yisvak.stna in' the Varima (list of 
teachers) at the end of ihe Samavidbiina Bmhmana id in the late 
TaifctiriyaC Aranyaka.' 3 The Mahabkarata and Paninas are full of 
Vyasa and habitually refer to him as ‘ Vyasa 3 3 and it is incredible 


1 might as well suppose tlr..t we do not know who translated the 
Bible into German, or who gave us the Euulisb Bible. 

msk i. 63, 2417; MS, 4236. Vi 60, 11 -VJ. Vi.; lit 4 t 0. 
Ku f i, 10. Acknowledged in the hrahmanical Sunti-parvan, MBh 
*ii, 342, 13025, 13110 
1 cdic Index ii, p. 339. 
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1 they say about him is pure fiction. It is beyond doub£ 
lie Vedic literature has deliberately ignored him; there is 
a conspiracy of silence in it both about the compilation of the 
Rigveda aud about the pre-eminent rislii who is declared to have 
f arranged 3 it. The reason is patent. The brahmans put forward 
the doctrine that the Veda existed from everlasting, hence to admit 
that any one had compiled or even arranged it struck at the root of 
their doctrine and was in common parlance, f to give their whole 


case away/ 

These considerations show how little trust can be placed in the 
Vedic literature as regards any matter which the brahmans found 
awkward for their pretensions. When they suppressed facts of the 
greatest moment, it was a light thing to distort smaller matters. 1 

Historical tradition in the Vedic literature has one great merit 
over that in the epics and Puranas, namely, that that literature has 
been very carefully preserved and what it contains now is what it 
contained when it was composed, so that its statements are state¬ 
ments of that time. Hence there is a strong presumption that its 
statements being ancient are nearer accuracy than statements in 
the epics and Puranas which were not so scrupulously preserved. 
But the presumption is seriously weakened by three well-known 
facts, (1) that literature deals with religious matters and is not 
of historical purpose nor does it deal with history (p. 2) ; (2) the 
brahmans, its authors, lacked the historical sense; and (3j they 
Jived in secluded hermitages, and so lacked clear knowledge. The 
first two of these facts have been discussed above, and tbe third 


will be noticed more fully in chapter V, but one illustration of it 
may be mentioned here. The brahmanical story of Sunahsepa 2 
speaks of the most famous city Yyodhya as a village (grama) I 3 
With such grave defects the presurap'ion virtually disappears, 
and two insta: .cs may he cited in which the brahmanical books are 
wrong, both taken from that story, which affords special oppor¬ 
tunities for testing brahmanical accuracy. It says that the sacrifice 
of fciunahsepa was a rajasuya, and th first Viivamitra is there 
styled Jiharata-riinhha, Now the sacrifice was not a rujasuya, 
because Han^eandra had been reigning then some twenty-five 
years, the real rajasuya took place early in his reign, and the sacrifice 


1 They did mmvprefHnt, cf. Vvdi- hide ' ii. 25G. 

* Aitarey.i Bi i.m vii, V. } L Bniil/.ayniui Sr Sutra xv, 17-25. 
0 J It AS, 1917, p. 52, ii'tc. 
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nahsepa was merely tlie belated fulfilment of a special v< 
appellation llharata-rsabha , f leader of the Bharatas/ was im¬ 
possible^ because the Bharatas were ViSvitmitra's descendants and 
had not come into existence then, as will be shown in chapter IX. 1 
Statements in Vedie literature therefore, though ancient, may be 
incorrect, and, if wrong originally, no amount of careful preserva¬ 
tion can make them true. Besides, priestly tampering must not 
»e forgotten, as shown above with regard to Vyasa. 

Though historical works about ancient India are wanting, yet 
tradition has handed down fairly copious genealogies of the ancient 
dynasties. These state the succession of kings, and in that way 
are historical. They are almost the only historical data found in 
Sanskrit books as regards ancient political development; and the 
lists of teachers in professed chronological order set out iu some 
brahmanical books supply evidence as regards brahmanieal suc¬ 
cession. The genealogies form the basis by which the investigation 
of tradition for historical ends may he tested. They supply the 
best chronological clue, for the Vedie literature, as shown above, is 
not a sure guide in historical matters. 

Great importance has been attached to historical statements in 
the Vedie literature, even when not contemporaneous and when 
based on tradition, and epic and Purinic tradition has been dis¬ 
credited, however numerous and clear may be its statements about 
any particular matter. Such exaltation of Vedie literature and 
depreciation of epic and Putunic tradition has led to surprising 
conclusions. Tradition in many passages tolls of an early and 
well-known king of Ayodhya named Satyavrata Trisanku, who was 
the subject of a famous contest between Vasistha and Visvamitra/ 
and the Taitfciriya Brahmana (i, 10, 6) merely names an obscure 
religious teacher Trisanku (who belonged to a far l iter time) ; 
yet it has been said, 'The confusion of the chronology in the tales 
of Trisanku is a good example of the worthlessness of the supposed 
epic tradition \ 3 An apt paiallel to the two Trisahkus occurs in 
Saul king of Israel and JSaul (Paul) the religious teacher ; yet 
would any one say—the confusion of the chronology in the tales 
of Saul is a good example of the worthlessness of the supposed 
historical books of the Old Testament? 


JltAS, 1017, pp. 57, <H. The nijasulya, MBh ii, -101 5. 
Clrnp. XVLIT. JltAS, 1913, pp. Ms'f. : 1917. pp. 37- 10. 
VCilia Index i, 331. 
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taitation of Vedic literature lias drawn historical conclu? ___ 
from its silence. It is not of historical purpose and does not 
teal with history (p. 2), hence its silence about historical points 
is of no significance, aud to draw historical conclusions from its 
mere silence is astonishing. Two illustrations of this may be 
adduced. 

First, it is said with reference to Yayati, : There is no trace 
whatever of his connexion with Puru, as in the Epic, the tradition 
of which must be deemed to be inaccurate \ 1 Would any one 
argne—there is no trace whatever in the Book of Psalms of David's 
connexion with Solomon, as in the historical books oi the Old 
les lament, the statement of which must be deemed "o be in¬ 
accurate ? 


A fe,v words may be said about the argument from silence, and 
the second example will illustrate them. Some matter, say A , is 
mentioned, and nothing is said about another matter, say B, and 
the question is, whether the silence regarding B proves anything 
against it. If 7 ! is closely connected with or directly related to A , 
it would naturally arise with A , and we should expect to hear of it 
along with A> so that, if it is not mentioned, the silence is strange 
and is cogent evidence against B. But if B is apart from A and 
has no concern with it, there is no reason why it should ordinarily 
be mentioned with A , so that the silence is natural and indicates 
nothing. The criterion is, whether in the particular circumstances 
silence is unnatural or not. If unnatural, it is significant; if 
natural, it has no significance in this respect.' 

The second illustration is this* The epics and Purunax repeatedly 
declare that the first Visvamitra was a king who became a brahman 
but • there is no trace of his kingship in the Rigveda'; and, though 
it is ; iipported even by brahmanical books such as the Nirukta and 
the Aitareya and PaiVuviihsa Bruhtnanas. yet the conclusion has 
h . eti drawn, ‘ that there is no real trace of this kingship of Yisva- 
n i'Va: it may probably be dismissed as a mere legend, with no 
more foundation at most than that Visvumitra was of a family 
which once had been royal. But even this is doubtful 1 .- \uv 
atter Visvumitra had renounced his ksatriya status and kingdom 
and become a brahmau, neither lie nor his descendants hajl any 
•I'utive to refer to that discarded past in any "Vedic hymns \,b 'h 
he or they may have coin]Hired as risliis in circumstances tluf had 
1 Vedtc Index fi, 187. 2 Ibid, ii,-SI 1-12. 
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^ : .^Ang to do with that past and were alien to it, while other rishis 
lad no concern with it. It would have been surprising* if his 
kingship had been mentioned in such circumstances, and it is 
entirely natural that there should be no mention of it in the 
Rigveda. The non-mention of it there is not only no reason for 
discrediting the tradition but it i:s in exact keeping with what would 
be expected if the tradition were true. The tradition therefore 
>tandi unshaken. 1 



The foregoing considerations suggest some remarks on the way 
in which ancient Indian historical tradition should be treated. It 
is not to be put aside as wholly unworthy of attention, nor is it to 
be summarily explained by prima facie comments. The former 
course is not criticism but is mere prejudging the matter, and thi 
latter is superficial observation. It is not to be interpreted by way 
of personification and allegory, as that the story < 1 Kama's doings 
in S. India and Ceylon represents the spread of Aryan civilization 
in the south. That is akin to euhemerism, and shirks real examina¬ 
tion by suggesting a specious theory. Nor is it to be scrutinized 
for defects and discrepancies and so promptly discredited. All 
liuii an testimony is liable to error, and tradition is human testimony 
oncoming the »ng past: hence it is not to be discarded simply 
oecutise it contains discrepancies. Ancient Indian historical tradition 
must be examined and weighed with tin* aid of all information 
available and of experience and common si-nse. It was pre ened 
by the sutas or bards and when collected info the Purana soon 
passed into the hands of the Pmanie brahmans, as will he shown 
in the next chapter. The attitude of the latter to ancient matters 
differed from that of the former, and changed still more as time 
wont, on through the causes that will be explained in chapter V, 
taking n >re and more a brahmanieal colouring, so that generally 
Urn more brahmanieal a statement is, the later or less truid.worthy 
it is. This will appear, for instance, from the variations in the 
descriptions of the I > an a v as, Daifey.is and R,iksasns. a The older 
account > treat them as men, the late brahmanieal as demon". 

Hitherto opinions about ancient India have been based on a stud\ 
<,r the Veda and Vedic literature without much regard lor historical 
idition outside that. Historical tradition yields very different 
elusions. To make the former the chief and authoritative bask 


1 JRAS, 1913, 887-8. 

: Hie Prof. E. \V. Hopkins, A 'pir Ah/thobn/y, pp. 38-6?. 
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rafrical reconstruction is mucli the same as to write Europe; 
^hisj&fy mainly from theological works—ail undertaking 1 that would 
not receive a moment’s acceptance; yet that is how ancient India . 
has been treated, and the results have been regarded with satisfac¬ 
tion. Yedic literature is not authoritative in historical matters 
(excej't where it notices contemporary matters), and conclusions 
drawn from it are not criteria for estimating the results yielded by 
historical tradition in the epics and Puranas. Those results are set 
out in the following pages and must be judged independently on 
their own merits. I have not drawn information from Buddhist 
and Jain literature, because it is of no real help: it is religious, 
does not deal with history any more than Yedic literature, and 
having diverged from the main course of Indian religion had largely 
lost touch with ancient tradition. 

In the following chapters I endeavour to deal fully with ancient 
Indian historical tradition, basing my statements always on definite 
statements in Sanskrit books and citing those authorities; and no 
statements are made without such support . 1 The chief authorities 
are the Purfinas and the Mahabharata, and less reliably the 
Ram ay an a j and as the first are continually mentioned, the word 
is Anglicized as Purana, Among the Puranas is reckoned the 
Ilarivarhsa which is really a Purana. The Puranas are cited by 
name , 2 and the Mahabharata in the Calcutta edition . 3 References 
are cited as copiously as possible, so that all passages may be 
combined and receive due consideration, because, when tradition is 
dealt with, the quantity and character of the statements about any 
particular matter are important in the way of evidence. , The same 
matter or person has often to be noticed in different aspects or 
connexions, and cross-references have been given as far as practi¬ 
cable, yet it is impossible in the early pages to particularize later 
png A copious index is added, which will aid comparison, so that 
all the information on any particular subject may be collected, and 
the book serve as a compendium of ancient historical tradition. 


1 Sanskrit passages have not been quoted except rarely when essential, 
because of the great cost of printing. 

2 The editions cited are these: V;iyu, Matsya, Ihahma and Pad in i. 

AnniKdasrama. Karma, Markandeyi, Vnrfdia and Vi liaiuiaradTya, Jiihlio • 
ihzcct Tndioa, Agni, Lihga utfd J%v anda Vidyasagorr*tt. 

Brahmauda and Bhavis a, &rt-](v!:aU&v<>ra. Bhftgavuta, Gariapalu- 
Kfmajt. 

3 Including the Hnuvnrafoi. The Erunayana in the Bombay edition. 
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CHAPTER II 

TRADITION, ITS PRESERVERS AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE PURANAS 




Ihk \ ayu and Padma Puranas tell us how ancient genealogies 
tales and ballads were preserved, namely, by the aulas, and they 
(escribe the suta’s duty. Their statements are different versions 
°t the same, original. The Vayu (1, 31-2) says 1 —'The suta’s 
special duty as perceived by good men of old was to preserve the 
genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorious kings, and the 
traditions of great men, which are displayed by those who declare 
•me red lore in the Itihasas and .Puranas/ The Padma (v, 1, 27-8) 
:'ays similarly, 2 but in a later and inferior version—‘ This is the 
suta’s duty from primaeval time as perceived by good men, to 
compose the genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorious kings 
and the eulogies of great men, who are seen as declarers of sacred 
lore in the Itihasas and Puranas/ In the Vayu’s statement irtOa 
obviously means ‘tradition J and not 'celebrated’, as the eorre- 
• ponding word tstnti in the Padma version shows, and the meaning 
'celebrated’ yields poor sense. The satas would have, as bards have 
wenei.i ly, preset ved ballads and songs as well as genealogies. 
‘'i'llfa here does not mean 'sacred tradition \ but simply 'tradition ’. 
lor it is often used so in the Puranas, as will be shown. Stall in 
the Padma would generally mean a ‘ballad in praise of’, and 
eulogies of and ballads about great men of the past would naturally 
be one subject of tradition. 3 Eulogistic ballads are found, as those 

1 Sva-dharma eva sutnsya sadbhir drsf.-di puratauaih 
devatan&m rfJnuim ca rajftaih cdruita-tojisam 
yaih^unam dh&r&XL&lfr k&It&xa ssruturfim ca i>i ibiitiiuinfnn 
it-ihusa-purfcne§u dipt > ye brahma*-viidibhih. 

appears to refer [o vamia and fruta, and to lie in th > m:>i.. in a‘-free 
niont with vcuhita; but it might refer to viakatmanfun. 

a Esa dharmas tu sutasya sadbhir d is tab sunati.nah 
devatauSm psunFirh ca laji'iam amita-teja ;un 
tad vam^a-kfininam * knryam stutTnarii ca lmib&tniauam 
itihasa-puranesu drstu. ye bnihma-vadiimh 

* Some copies rend dharanam as in Va. 

3 Gfc M.Uh -\iii, am, 5104. xii, 
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iso o£ Arjuna Kartavirya, 1 Alarka, 2 Devavrdba 3 4 and other! 
Farther the word brahma in both versions does not necessarily mean 
Vcdic or brahruanic loro, but means Paraiiic lore, both because o£ 
the subjects mentioned and because the Puranas assert themselves 
to be brahma* and place themselves on an equality with the Veda, 
as will be shown at the end of this chapter. The Vsiyu’s statement 
is the older aud appears to be the more trustworthy version, 
yet both come to practically the same effect for the present 
purpose. 

The suta mentioned here is not the caste that was described as 
the offspring oi a lesatriya father and brahman mother ; 5 * that was 
a later application of the term. This suta was a bard, like the 
i mno nr]hn, J and the origin of both is placed in the time of a primaeval 
IM.hu, son of Vena. 0 It is explained by a fable, which says 
the first suta and milgadha came into existence at his sacrifice, and 
gives a fanciful explanation of the names. What is noteworthy is 
that the story says Prthu assigned the Anupa (or Suta) country to 
! the suta and Magadha to the magadha; 7 and this discloses that 
the magadhas were really inhabitants of Magadha and the sutr.s 
inhabitants of the Anlipa country which appears to mean Bengal 
here, or of the Suta country, the district east of Magadha. The 
story clearly distinguishes between these sfitas and the later class 
| sprung from ksatriya fathers and brahman mothers which also was 
* ealled°8ut^ and explains that the latter received this name because 
thev observed the same duty as the original sutas, while they wore 
also allowed two other inferior occupations, namel\, secondly, 
employment with a ksatriya in connexion with chariots, elephants 


§L 


1 VA iii, 69, 10 f. Ytt 94, 10 f. Mat 43, 23 f. Br 13, 170 f. Pad v, 

12, 12 5 f. 

2 lid iii, 67, 70—1. \ a 92, (Hi— 7. Br 11, 51—3. Hv 7.0, 1588-00. 

3 Vft 90, 13-16. Br 15, 41-4 4. 

4 Paruw brahma wndtamum, Bel i, 7, 11. Brahma-vidya, Pad iv, 

110, 400. Cl. brahma sandtana , B«j ii, 20, 65. \ a 5j, 6o. 8ee \ a /, 196. 

5 Mann x, 11, 17. MBh xiii, 48, 2671-3 : &c. 

0 UIh* whole account is narrated in Vft 62, 137-48, and Bd ii, .>0, 

168-73. Less fully in Va 1, 33-8: Pa hJi 29-36: 

Br /, f.o-8: Hv 5, 324 9. Noticed, Kur i, L 6; If. 12: Siv vii. 00, 

30-1: MBh xii, 59, 2233-4 : Br 2, 24 5 : IIv 2, 78 : Ag 18, 16 -16. j* 

7 Vii 02, 147. Bd ii, 30, 172. MBh xii, 59, 2234. Br 4, 67. Hv 5, 

326. i vd v, 1, 31. Bui Pad ii, 27, 86-7, si ys wrongly Mahodaya to , 
the i f ningadlia and vandin, and ivalinya to the eftnina. Mahodaya — 

K: nvukitliju, Pad v, 35, 1. 193. Pam (ed Gorr.) i, 35, 5, 33. 
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uUiorses, and lastly, medicine. 1 The original siitas seem to 
&n gradually superseded by the latter class,. 

The sut-as are often classed with magadhas and vandins, even in 
Ascriptions of ancient times, 2 and distinctions are sometimes made 
etween these three classes. One statement makes the suta a 


auraniki, the magadha a genealogist {vamxa-wrasaka), and the 
arnlin a eulogist (stdvaka)? Another makes the two latter eulogists 
aid says much the same of the suta also. 4 A third passage say? 
that from Prthu's time the sntas and magadhas, who both came 
1o existence then, were royal panegyrists, and they and tlu* 
ains awakened the king in the morning with their bio:-sin^s 
’C Mahabhiirata has other expressions. 0 

The distinction between the original sutas and miigadhas and the 
two later mixed castes which were dubbed suta and magadha is 
dearly noticed in the Kautillya Arthasastra. When dealing with 
pratiloma offspring it says that the offspring of a vaisya and women 
of the two higher castes are the magadha and raid eh ah a ; and that 
<>l a ksatriya and a brahman woman is the sdta? Then it adds, 
M3ufc the suta who is mentioned in the Puranas is different, and so 
fhe magadha who at mentioned there , from brahmana-ksatriya 
ohsprmg by a real distinction ’ : 8 that is, in the Puranas the suta 


1 The passages iu second note above, collated, run thus— 

yao oa ksatrat s&mabhavad Imfihmnnyiim hlna-yonitah 

A sutah purvena sadharjnyat tulya-dharraab praklrtitah 
madhyamo by esa sutasya dharmah ksati^pajivaijam 
ratha-ntlgfi6va-caritaih jaghanyaiii ca cikitsitaiu. 
bo used, MBh xiv, 72 , 2087. Cf. Manu x, 47. This statement helps to 
elucidate the brahmanieal information about the suta in the V die Index . 

* Hv 107, 5964 ; 113, 6324. MBh viii, 1 , 12. 

Garga Samhifcft, Goloka-khanda, 12, 36. Quoted in Indian Antiquary, 
1893, vol. xxii, p. 253, note: and the commentator on Prim ii, 6'. 6 says 
the same. 

4 Pad ii, 27, 71-2, and 85-6. MBh iii, 250, 15325: xiv, 01, 1896: 
xv, 23, 624. 

Pd ii, 36, 172-3. Va 62, 148. Cf. MBh iii, 235, 14750: xv. 38, 

1061 : Pam ii, 65, 1-4. 

0 MBh xiii, 48, 2571-3. 

Book iii, chap. 7 (p. 165). 8kc Manu x, 11, 16 f. MBh xiii, 48, 
2571 f. ; 49, 2622-3. 

Il)id. lino 7—Faurflnlkas tv anyaa suto niftgadhaS ca lu. l.na-k alrad 
v'sosatah. P. Sham a Sastri translates this thus, ‘But meu of the namciy ± 
■'“ta and Mag ulha, celebiated in the puranas, aro quite different and ol 
r merit than either Brahmans or K^atriyas’—where tin \ t :»&*<•»• 

1 j on is surely staggering. Brahmo - ksatra means aonictim« s ‘ bntin .U9 
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rent from the siita who is the offspring of a brahman worn; 

•b y% ksatriya, and the magadha from the magadha who is th 
offspring of a ksatriya woman by a vaisya. Here the Pauraniks 
suta. and magadha are clearly distinguished from the joratUoma 
suta and magadha ; and the reference to them as Paurdnikx 
plainly suggests that they were only known from the Puranr 
in Kautilya/s time and had ceased to exist then, in the four 
century b.c. ' 

A remote antiquity was thus assigned to the original sf 
were royal and other bards and held an honourable posi 
that is true because bards existed in various countries in 
times and were highly esteemed. It was thus their duty u 
the genealogies of gods, rishis and famous kings and th 
about celebrated men 1 —which were all matters of ancient tradition : 
and this statement of their duty refers obviously to the earliest times 
before the Parana was compiled, because there would have been no 
genealogies or ballads to collect and fashion into the Parana, unless 
they had been preserving such ancient traditions all along. The 
genealogies of kings and rishis are referred to as really exiting 
and as well known to those who were learned in ancient lor* .-’ Tin. 
sola had no duty with regard to the Vedas . 3 

Tradition is cited by various expressions. Smrta, 4 rememben d/ 
is the most common, and often has little force, but sometimes its 
use is emphatic, as in the statements that Visviimitra was re¬ 
membered as having had the (ksatriya) name Vi£varatha , 4 and that 
Sukra-Usanas had the name Ivfivya . 5 Similarly anuhisru ;. f we 
have heard it handed down/ occurs fairly often . 0 Abundant.is the 


ksatrivuse.g. MBh xii, 6 5, 2430; Mat 47, 32; 273, 61, 63; Yl .0.9, 
443, 446; Br 45, 35 ; 123, 6 : and with reference to the Aila race hick 
bring ksatriya gave rise to IvBatriynn brahmans and brahmans, Mnt5h, 8^ 
Ya 99, 278. Sometimes it moans a blending of ihe two, as where k$atri\ 
kings became brahmans, e.g. Vii 57, 121 (cf. Mat 113, 37); Hv 27, 14G L 
32, 1773 ; Br 10, 63 : or where a brahman became practically a k^utriya, 
like llama Jamadagnya, Va 65, 94; Bd iii, 1, 98. 

1 So the euta is called vam£a-/a >ala } YfiLyu 4, 2. 

2 MBh iii, 200, 13482-5; S3, 8329-30. 

* Ya 1, 33. Fad v, 7, 29. 

4 Br 10, 56 : Hv. 27, 1459; 32, 17G6. 

... ‘ Yn o5, 75. Other instances. Mat 49, 75~6; Ya 99, 190 1 ; Hv 2^ 
l(>81-2 ; Bd ii. 52, 122. 

* • Ya, 02. 174 ; 90. 123. Bd ii, St, 201 ; iiu 71, 124. Hv 1, 47, 
Bit r >. MBh i, 94, 3740: xii, 225 8267. 
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the phrase Hi nah irutamj- ‘ so we have heard,’ or sl^J 
^y 'nthvi? and its equivalent occurs often, iti Srulih? ‘ such is the 
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radKion/ where Sruf.a and Sruii refer to secular tradition. 

&nt!i generally means c sacred text' or ' sacred tradition \ but in 
le pranas very often means ordinary tradition and not sacred 
idition, because the phrase Hi Snilih occurs too often to be a 
*ncal mistake, and because matters on which it is cited do not 


ppear to be mentioned or even alluded to in the Vedie literature. 
; or ^ ns tance, the Vayu (88, 28) says, ‘Brbadasva's son was 
vuvalasva, such is the Sruii 3 ; and both the Brahma (S, 68) and 
farivainsa (15, 802) say, one of king Sagani/s two wives brought 
'-°rth a gourd (out of which developed 60,000 sons), such is the 
^ * but these citations are wholly unknown to Vedie literature. 4 
n the Alatsya (17, 186) says that Devayani was born from 
i, such is the Sruii, and the Rfimilyana says of king Asita of 
lya (called Bfihu in the Puranas), ' his two wives were with 
such is the Sruii,' 3 though Vedie literature knows nothing 
^ either statement. 

f ^ notices refer to genealogical matters, 6 and Sruii is found 
ilarly regarding other matters. Thus the Padma (v, 11, 
uotes a long-enduring Sr uti, that a son who gees to Gaya 
. so his seven paternal ancestors and also others of his 
1 grandfathers. The Bralnna (175, 35) declares Umil i* 

‘ '- c bf the three worlds and mother of the world, such is the 
well- 1 'own Smfu The former is not known to Vedie tradition, 
’lor a /arently is the latter. 

Hu. phrase iti Smith is also the authority adduced for many 
tatements of various kinds, which do not appear to come from 
‘W*r, I tradition, such, as these: that Visnu is infinite; 7 that the 
hmma should bo heard daily; 3 that Yayuti attained to heaven 


1 Va - 15; 62, 102; 65, 42; 88, 153; DO, 3, It), 21; 05, 2; 5!), 
1 ‘5. Other Puranas simiLulv. 

•' Vs Of, Cl, &c. Cf. Mat 05, 4. 

Va IS, 3, 11, 14; 50, 73; 65, 43 ; 83, 127 ; 85, 7; 95. 38, 182 : 

1 02, 70; Of. 1; 99, 200, 231. Mat 35, 5: .30. 2. Bi 7, 0. 
10, 619. Kur i, 22, 24. Pail iv, 17, 70 ; 111, 35. L<? i, 27, 50. 

• 11 various passages, that correspond to those cited from Va, read; iti. 
nJ.a /1 or viSrutah instead, o.g. iii. 63 30, 182; 61, 8, 15; 6?, 7i: h 
Ul 1' f t3 it has iti Srutih. li variations are probabh odd -rial. 

Not found in Vedie Index. Ram i, 70, 30 \ ii, 110, 18* 

Ho also many of the references in third note above. 

S117, 39. • p ul l IV , 111 , 35. 
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EXPRESSIONS FOR TRADITION 


that there is no unrighteousness greater 


<SL 


ond Lime; 1 
t; 2 and others. 3 4 * 

This meaning of Iruti does not, I believe, occur in later brahmanic 
additions nor in the latest Puranas that are frankly sectarian. In 
passages enunciating purely brahinailic matter, which are later 
additions, initi appears in its ordinary brahmanic sense and is 
generally restricted to ‘ sacred text or tradition as for instance 
in the brahmanic malmtmya of the river Godavari called Gautami 
Ganga, 6 and when it is contrasted with swr/i G and in other 
brahmanic passages ; 7 also it is used at times with the word Veda, 
seemingly as meaning sacred tradition. 8 Sometimes its precise 
import is not quite clear. 9 

Similar remarks apply to the word Sruta in such connexions, 
where it has its brahmanic sense generally, 10 lit nah Unit am is then 
applied to late mystic doctrine. 11 Srutam and ill urutam arc used 
sometimes in talcs and fables about tlrthas in order apparent / to 
give them a semblance of ancient tradition, 12 * just as Veda-vids arc 
cited as vouching for the sanctity of tlrthas on the Godav rl; 1, 
and it is even asserted that that river was celebrated by rishis in 
(lie Veda as well as in the Parana. 14 Hi xruiah is similarly used in 
this latter way. 1 ' 

The use of Initi for ordinary tradition is thus well-established in 
the earlier parts of the Puranas and especially in those containing 
ksatriya tradition. When there was need 1o distinguish Vedie 


1 Mat 35, 5. 2 Lgi, 90, 12. 

* Midi viii, 33, 1391 : xiii, 7207. Mai 111, G ; M7\ 39, 41. 

L g i, 00, 14—15. Var 13, 10. Va 53, 108. 13d ii, 21, 133. 13r 213, 

32. II v 12, 222G. 

4 So defined, Mat 115, 32 : .Va 59, 31 : Bd ii, 32, 35. SnUi-veita 
furohilak , Mat 230, 9 . 

* Br 161, 15, 33, 35 ; 771, 4, 5. 

Va 59, 51. Bd ii, 32, 5C. Mat 52, 12 ; 111, 7 ; 145, 52. Pad iv, 
17, 25 : vi. 250 , 55 ; 255, 6; 280, 35-6. 

7 e. g. Br. 221, 170 ; 223, 56. Pad i, 51, 50 : vi, 277, 49. 

8 Br 175, 78. Puranam Veda ~frul i-samaldtam, Br 213, 107 and 31 
(vvheiefor deva read Veda). Va 100, 33 ha^ Vedi h'utau Purdue ca, but 

Bd iv, 1, 30 for irutaa reads &mrtau. 

" c. a. Mat- 95, 2; Br 75, 21. 

,l c.g Va 91, 104. Bd iii, 55, 76. Tad v, 19, 337; 19, 105. So 
tmtavcmt, Br 224, 33; 225, 28. 

' c.g. ii, 52, 1 . ,s c.g. Br 111 , 85; 113, 18 \ 164, 41. 

1 Br 99. 1 ; 101, 1 ; 152, 1 ; 164 , 53-4. 14 Br 174. 29. 

* • Lg i, 29, 46: ii, 8, 8. Pad vi, 224, 42, 43; ,238, 7. 




EXPRESSIONS FOR TRADITION 


tion, it was cited as Vaidikl iruti; 1 and so also Vedic gatlxi 
^ edic mantras 3 were distinguished from ordinary glithas and 
Puranic mantras by the same epithet. Sometimes the word lankika 
was added to distinguish ordinary or popular matters from Vedic, 

ns in the eases of dharma , 4 vidya r> and £abda.° 

The phmse Hi font ah is common . 7 The words fouyate 8 and 
$Tuyante 0 are used of tradition. This use of fouyate is set against 
kruyaie in brahmanical works; thus, it is often used in the Vedar- 
thadlpika and always of statements quoted from Vedic literature, 
but never, 1 believe, of non-sacred tradition, which is cited simply 
us an c itihilsa ’, or by the word smaryate in its notice of Rig- 
veda i, 63. 

file Vayu, Brahmanda and Visnu give an account, how the 
original Purana came into existence ; 10 and the Bhagavata also gives 
an account , 11 which however is different and, being late and untrust- 
woi'hy, need not be noticed. Those three Puranas say—Krsna 
Dvaipayana divided the single Veda into four and arranged them, 
and ! 3 was called Vy&sa. He entrusted them to his four disciples, 
one to each, namely Paila, Vaisampayana, Jainiini and Sumantu . 13 
Then with tales, antidotes, songs and lore that had come down from 
the ages he compiled a Purana , 18 and taught it and the Itihasa 
to his fifth disciple, the siila fiomaharsana or Lcmaharsana . 11 


Bd ii, 13, 4. 
Var 17, 23. 


Mat 19, 


3; 142, 9; 243, 1. Pad v, 10, 
Kiir i, 1, 91. Similarly Atharvani iriUi, 


1 Va 30, 4. 

37; 13, 319. 

Vis vi, 5, G5. 

2 Br 120, 3. 3 Mat 70, 54. Pad vi, 233, 80. 

I Br 220, 20G. Br 95, 27. 0 Pad vi, 231. 25. Cf. Br 130, 7. 

7 e.g. Va 88, 206 ; 89, 12. Bd ii, 30, 39 : iii, 63. 206; 67, 12. Br 

13, 155. IIv 33, 1845. Cf. MBh xii, 20, 614. 

II B<1 ii, 36, 207. 209: iii, 69, 16. Mat 10, 1 ; 19, 12. Pad v, S, 1 ; 
27, 5. Br 211, 3. Var 37, 7. MBh i, 223, 8098 : iii, 121, 10291 : 
xii, 33, 1184. IIv 192, 11098. 

“ Va 21, 3; 57, 121; 91, 16. Mat 143, 37. MBh i, 66, 2570: xii. 
227, 8267. 


10 Bd ii, 31, 12-16. Va 60, 12-16. Vis iii, 1 , 7-10. 

" Bhiig xii, 7, 4-7. 

Cf. MBh i, 63, 2418: xii, 342, 13025-7; 329, 12357-8. 

” Bd ii, 34, 21, Va 60, 21; and Via iii, 6, 16 say— 

fikhyanais capy up&khyanair gathahhih kalpa-jGktibhih 
paiilua-SHinliitiiui cakre ]: ur.iuartlm-viianidah 
where v .s roads kalj i-sxtddhibhih ami Va kvlakaTmubhih. Cf. ul.-o 
Vfi 103. 51 ; 104, 20. 

" Bd ii, '14, 16 and Va 60, 16: Vis iii, /, 10 similarly Inn showing ii 
is late because it makes the sutn a mahl-muni. Also Kur i, 52, 13. 





ORIGIN OF THE PURANA 


that he composed the Mali abb arata . 1 The epic itself imp! 
the Purana preceded it. It says that Vyasa, just after he had 
composed it, declared that he had already made the Itihasas and 
Puranas manifest . 2 It also asserts that a Vaisnava may gain the 
same merit by listening to it that is gained by listening to the 
eighteen Puranas 3 — a statement which (however much we discount 
the number eighteen) would hardly have suggested itself, if the 
epic was believed to be prior to all the Puranas. The epic has also 
borrowed from the Puranas , 4 more often I think than they cite it. 

This account mentions the materials 5 from which the Purana 
was compiled. As explained above, the sutas had from remote 
times preserved the genealogies of gods, rishis arid kings, and 
traditions and ballads about celebrated men, that is, exactly the 
material—tales, songs and ancient lore —out of which the Purana 
was constructed. Whether or not Vyasa composed the original 
Purana or superintended its compilation, is immaterial for the 
present purpose. What is important is that there was abundant 
tradition of various kinds, which could and would naturally have 
been used in its construction, and of the very kinds that went to its 
construction. The ancient tales were topics of real interest to kings, 
people and rishis, as both the epics and the Puranas bygtheir very 
structure proclaim, and they were also matters to which men of 
intelligence gave their attention/’ Allusions in the Veda itself 
show the same . 7 It would be quite natural that, after the religious 
hymns were formed into the Veda, the ancient secular tales and 
lore should have been collected in a Purana. 

What the next development of the Purana was is described in the 
Brahmandaand Vayu, and similarly though less fully in theYisnu . 8 
Romaharsana made that I } nr ana-sari i!< ita into six versions and taught 

1 Mat 53, 70 sayg— 

astadasa Puranani krtva SatyavatI-sutab 
BlriuitakliySnam akliihim cakre tad-upavrmhitam 
•vhere the mention of eighteen Puranas accords with a later theory, sen 
the end of this chapter. Cf. Vis iii, 1, 5. 

MtBh h /. 51-01. Cf. vIii, , : >7, 1498, 3 MBh xviii. O', 304* 

4 e.g. MBh i, 65, 2560} 196, 7265: v, 179, 7073: xiii, Si, 3990. 
Also third note above. 

’ The term used arc considered in chap. III. 

6 Mat 53, 63 ami 73. 7 e.g. i, 112, 116 and 117: x, 39. 

H Jlet ii, 35, 03—70 and Yfi 01, 55-62, which have a .common text. 
Vis iii, 6 , 17-JU. Ag 270, 10—13 Tin two former texts collated 
suggest the following version :— 


Sl 




DEVELOPMENT OF THE PURANAS 

to his six disciples, Atreya Sumati, Klisyapa Akrtavr 
mradvaja Agnivarcas, Vasistha Mi tray u, Savarni Somadatti, and 
Susarman Saxhsapayana. Three of them, Kilsyapa, Savarni and 
Sam^apayana, made three separate sadahitas, which were called by 
their names. Romaha-rsana’s samhitfi and those three were the 
c root-compositions > (rnula-samhitu). They consisted of four divisions 
(jpada) and were to the same effect but differed in their diction. 
All exc6pfc Sarhsapilyana’s contained 4,000 verses. 


Those versions do not exist now ; 1 still some of those persons, 
besides Romaharsuna, appear as inquirers or narrators in some of 
the Puranas and also in the Mahfiblmrata . 2 Thus Savarni , 3 Ivasya- 
peya 4 and Siirhsapnyana 6 appear in the Vfiyu and Rrahmanda, 
which are two of the oldest Puranas and were one originally. The 
passages in which those persons appear may be remnants of those 
old Puranas incorporated in these two, especially as Sarhsapayana 
not seldom appears without announcement. Moreover these two 
Puranas alone have the old fourfold division spoken of in the above 


sa^ali krtva may&py uktam Puranam rsi-sattamilh 
Atreyah Sumatir dblmiin Kasyapo hy Akrtavranah 
Bhfiradvajo gnivarcSS ca Vusist-ho^ Mi tray us ca yah 
Sfivarnih Somadatlis tu Sus<rma 6 fun dipfiyanah 
ettr&isya mama proktlih Puranesu dhrta-vrat&h 5 

tribhis tatra kftfis tisrah samhitah punar eva hi 
KSiyapah r-amhita-kartri Sfivarnih SamsapfiYanah 
mamika ca catuithl syac catasia mulft-fcambitfib * 

Barvas tJL hi catuspada.li rarvas eaik&rtha-vacikah 

pittMntare prthag-bhdta veda-6ukha yathfi tatliu io 

catuh-fe&hajrikri h sarvah Sam^apayanikam yte 

Lomahai^mika mu la tatah Ka^yapikapaifi 

Savarnikfi irtiyfisau rju-vfikyarth:.-mandit:i 

Sam6apayanika canya nodtuiartb i-vibhusita 

sahasiltm refctn a§r| in ;.<t tnthaiva ca 

ctuh pufieadinsanyaS ca dafi&nya da^abhis tat La. 

Where * Ya read m cai#<t purva-saikhita. 

1 Mat calls itself a Pvrdnasaihhi'd (£90, 20); so ^ is (i, 1, 30, 31) 
and Lg (i, 1, 11, 13). Adi-Purdnas are referred lo, Mat /r> /, l(i ; Pad 
v, 36, 14. 

2 Akytavrnna, iii, 115, 11027 f., &c. A ii £1, 1. 

1 KdJyapeyuh sahtviuuh, Ya 7, 1 : Kopeyah suinkiytiyati, Bd ii, (>, 1. 
Read iii both Kukyapah P~< wki]5yanah ? 

As inquirer, Ya I! 1 , 97; 55, 1 2; 57, 86, 88; 60, 33; 6V?, 1 ; tht, 
$9 1 ; - / J 6 : and Bd ii, 15, 1 : / t 99 . 2 '•i 

M, 34; .56,1: iii, 1, 1. As narrator. \ WS, 67* Read probably 
d hi $ aptly ana in Va 60, 34. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PURANAS ^ 

^•e , 1 2 and their four pad as are called Vmlcriya , Anusanga, TJpod 
and WpoSamliara? The others have either no divisions, as 
the Matsya 3 and Brahma, or have a different number with other 
terms than pdda } as the Visnu and Padma, Kurina and Harivamsa. 

After the original Purana was composed, by VySsa as is said, his 
disciple Romaharsana taught it to his son Ugrasravas , 4 and 
Ugrasravas the sauti appears as the reciter in some of the present 
Puranas ; 5 and the sutas still retained the right to recite it for 
their livelihood . 6 But, as stated above, Romaharsana taught it to 
his six disciples, at least five of whom were brahmans. It thus 
passed into the hands of brahmans, and their appropriation and 
development of it increased in the course of time, as the Purana 
grew into many Puranas, as Sanskrit learning became peculiarly 
the province of the brahmans , 7 and as new and frankly sectarian 
Puranas were composed. How they dealt with these subjects is 
explained thus — c Wise men, extracting valuable matters every¬ 
where from the multitude of ancient stories (or the Puranas), have 
described things in many ways in various Puranas / 8 This also 
acknowledges that the Puranas grew up in various localities. 


This account of the origin of the Purana is supported by copious 
direct allusions to ancient tradition in the Puranas. These might 
be cited from many Puranas, but will be taken here chiefly from 
the Vayu and Brahmiinda, which have the oldest version in such 
traditional matters, and also from the Matsya, Brahina and Ilari- 
vamsa, which have the next best versions. 

There are many allusions to matters that were handed down 
from very ancient times, long before the original Purana was 


1 Vs 32, 67 : 

catuspudam Purilnam tu Brahman a vihitam pura. 

2 Va says these are the four packs (•/, 13 ; 103, 44-6). Bd is plainly 
so divided. The padas in the Va are (1) ch. 1-6; (2) ch. 7-64; (3) eh. 

65-00; and (4) eh. 100-112: but 58, 126 suggests that its Anusariiru 
ended there once. 

4 Mat appears to have a memory of it, since IV av&podgh&to, read 
probably atropodghdta (last line). 

4 Bd iv, 4 , 67. Pad v, f, 2, 14. MBh i. .0, 863, 867. 

r * Iiv 1, 11, 16. Pad v, 1, 11 f. BV i. 1, 2 f. MBh i, L 851 f. 

1 Kur i, 14, 15. 

7 Mat 104, 16 refers to the Adi-puranas and Veda being recited by 
brahmans. Lg i, 39, 61 says the It ilia os and Puitmas became separates 
kdla-yauravut. 

8 Tad vi, 219 . 37. 




TRANSMITTERS OF TRADITION 

mpiled, such as old songs (gatJan) sung by Yayiiti, 1 and. sb5^ 
ogizing the famous kings, Mandhatr, 2 Arjuna Kartavirya 
(p. 16), Alarka (p. 16), Rantideva, :; Nrga, 4 and others. 5 

That there were men whose business it was to know the ancient 
genealogies and tales is proved by various expressions often met 
with, for nothing less than this can be implied by the frequent 
references to them as authoritative exponents of ancient events and 
by the many terms used to describe them. Thus, first, as regards 
ancient tradition generally, we find the term jmrd-vhl , designating 
those who sang an ancient genealogical verse about the famous 
Ysdava king Saiabindu, 6 those who sang the songs of the pitr*? 
and others. 8 Its use was extended to later minstrels in additions 
made to the Puranas, and so the Vayu in its description of the 
dynasties of the Kali age applies it to those who sang about the 
last Paurava king, 9 the Mahfibharata to those who sang about 
gifts, 10 and the late Bhagavata to those who sang about Krsna. 11 

Other terms, such as purclnci-jua, 12 jmrdna-vitl, 1 ’ paurdniJca^ * and 
pvrdnika}* often mean merely ‘one who knows the Parana (oi 


1 Bd iii, 68 , 96-103. Vfi 93 , 94-101. Br 12, 39-40. Hv 30, 1638- 
45. Vis iv. 10, 8-15. Lg i, 67. 15-24. MBh i ; 75, 3173-7 ; 85 , 
3510-15: vii, 63, 2299-2300 : xii, 26, 780-3. Mat 34, 10-12. 

2 Bd iii, 63, 69-70. Vfi 88, 67-9. 

3 MBh vii, 67, 2369-73. / MBh in, 8S , 8329-30. 

0 e.g. Aitareyu Biahm viii, 1, 21. Satapatha BrShm xiii, 5, 4, 3 i. 
quotes many. MBh v, 101, 3015. 

« Yu 05, 19: where Bd (iii, 70 , 20), Mat (44, 19) and Pad (v, lo, 4) 
have equivalent expressions. 

7 Bd iii, 19, 9. Va 83, 10. , ... 

* MBh i, 121, 4692. Also Raghuv. xviii, 23. Vedfirth on Rigvin.o.? 
quotes an itihfisa declared by punl-vids. 

y Va 99, 278 with the significant word ripra. 

10 MBh xiii, 62, 3136. ‘ 11 BhSg xii, 2, 33. 

12 Mat 55, 3 ; 273, 38 (with hu tarsi) : end, 11, 17. Pad iv, 102, 41 : 
jn<! 26 29; 110, 397, 461 (with dviju). &e.: 111. 1, 3, 7, &c. Applied 
/, 70 : Bd iv, 2, 69. 11ihfi9a-] urana-jha , Pad 


'’‘Mflat 00, 1. Pad iv, 111. 46, 50. Perhaps Br 121. 1 : MBh ii, 40, 

1472. , 

14 Bd iii, 63, 69, 168. Vfi 88. 67, 168. Pad iv, 110, 419, 162 (with 
dvija), &c.; til , 6 1(1 50 i - $1, 1% MBh i, 51, 2021. Applied 
particularly to Iiomalmrsaiy. Vfi 45, 71 : b >, 15 ; 101 , . 2 ; &c. ; B<J iv» 

■ ;• I . Pad i, 1. 12 : and j o call ' 1 \ • 

r. Pau rSrtNh* V : : M Ph. i* ly'fl 

i. 851-2 : &c. 


Pad iv. 111 , 5. 
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TRANSMITTERS OF TRADITION 


s) 1 2 * 4 5 * and are found so used ; 1 as also the precise expression^ 
- vettr , 2 Purdna-vacaka , 3 and others. 4 But at other times 
purdna-jna , pvruna-vhl and paurdnika imply more and can only 
mean c one who knows the ancient tales \ Thus, as regards 
pnrdna-jnaSy vamsa-vids are cited as quoting an old verse sung by 
purana-jiias as older authorities about Mandhatr ’ ; pauranikas are 
cited as quoting an old verse sung* by purana-jiias about Datta 
Atreya; 0 and a verse about king Devavrdha is repeated as well 
known from a genealogy recited by purana-jiias. 7 This term is 
applied even to maharsis, 8 * when it cannot reasonably mean merely 
‘ knowing the Parana 5 /' Similarly purdna-vid jancis are quoted as 
singing a song about Rfuna Dasarathi of Ayodhya, 10 about king 
Rantideva, 11 and about king Yyusitasva of Ayodhya, 12 and 
others. 13 Paurdnika generally refers to the Puranas and means 
f one who knows the Puranas V 4 yet it appears sometimes to mean 
c those who know the puranas or ancient stories 5 , 15 * as in the old 
ksatriya ballad about king Satyavrata Trisanku, in which the 
Vayu and Brahmanda quote verses more ancient than themselves 
as having been recited by paurdnika ja?ia?. lG 

Paurdna often means ‘ ancient 17 but sometimes ‘ belonging to, 
connected with or mentioned in the Purana (or Puranas) \ 18 The 



1 Especially where tlie context shows a brahman is meant. 

2 Mat 16, 9 (a brahman); 266, 2. 

'' Mat, cud, 22-3. Pad iii, 25, 32. 

4 Pad iv, HO, .398, 46.3; 111, 28. Br 1/1, 4. 

6 ’Vii 88, 69. Distinguished perhaps from the Pnurfinik is of verse 67. 

8 Va 70, 76-7. Bd iii, 8, 83. 

7 V;L 96, 13. Bd iii, 71, 14. Mat 41, 57. Br 15, 41. Hv 38, 2010.. 
Lg i, GO, 5. Pad v, 13, 42. 

Hv 2071, 114-15. Pi 1 v, 37, 3. So Vasistha, Pad iv, 111, 9. To 
swra/rins, MBh xiii, lb, 1054. 

* Paranara is called hOhout-pumna-jua , Vis i, 1, 4—apparently by an 
anachronism. 

10 Bd iii, 63, 192. Vfi 88, 191. Br 213, 152. Hv 12, 2.352. 

11 MBh vii, 67, 2369. 

vi MBh i, 121 , 4692. 

u H.g. MBh vii, 57. 220.3. 

14 See sixth note above. MBh vi. 12, 483. 

Bates, MBh i, 211, 7777. 

’• Va 8 ,114. Bd iii, 03, 113; see 8 , 83-4. Jit AS, 191.3, p. 89V. 

7 Jarvis, MBIi i, 77, 3024: Xasintija, v. 107, .3773 : vrit.i, xv 
20, 677 : &c. So also purana riehis, IIv 59, 3293. 

1 e. g. MBh i, 2, 543; 923, 8097-8: xii, 319, 13525 
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^^p^pnmtuna is used, denoting 1 sometimes men not really ancieqg 
m0{ as the brahmans who treated of the dynasties of the Kali 
age 1 not earlier than about the sixth century n.c., but some¬ 
times men more ancient as those who sang* about Sasabindu 2 
and Alarka. 3 


The way in which these terms are introduced shows tliat they 
do not refer to the present Puranas and hardly even to the original 
Purana, but more probably to ancient minstrels, because no songs 
t'ould have been handed down unless there Lad been a succession oC 


minstrels, as is natural; and the verses that are quoted are scraps 
of song, evidently the remains of larger ballads, for there are 
always pieces of ancient poetry surviving. 

Next, as regards genealogical lore, expressions are used, which 
prove that genealogies were specially studied, just as the A eda and 
other subjects were studied. Thus va/asa-rid * occurs, denoting 
G»ne who had acquired knowledge of genealogies *, just as plainly 
as / eda-vid'' meant i one who had learnt the Veda J , and 7 eddnta- 
virf* t/oga-vid 7 and even eaukhgd-vid* besides many similar ex¬ 
pressions which imply thorough knowledge. 0 \ amsa-vids are 
mentioned as quoting from more ancient purana-jhas (p. 20), and 
in particular Soma-varii&rvids 10 are referred to. The character 
of these men is emphasized by the superlative ramla-viflrma, 1 ' 
showing that there were men specially learned in genealogies, just 
as Vala-viUainax 12 arc alluded to; and these special genealogists 
were ancient and arc cited as earlier authorities by paurdnikitxd" 


1 Vipraih puratanaik , Mat 50, 88 ; 271, 15. 

2 Pd iii, 70, 20: where r a {95, 19) uses pura-vld. 

0 Bel iii, 67, 70. Br 11, 51. Hv M, 168S. Cf. Vii 92, 06. 

4 Vg 88, 69. Lg i ,05, 1. All vaih6a*kttfaila, Vi /, % 

' Very common, e. g. A a 06, 39. Bd iii, 3, 38. Mat 72, 14; 96, 21. 
MBh xii, 311, 13211. 

6 Mat 271 , 37. 

: Va 83, 98-9. 13d iii, 1.9, 66. Br 231, 2 ; 238, 2. Lg i, 8, 8G; 

9, 62. Pad v, 36, 5. 

1 Mat 112, 15. Vfi 57, 20; 70, 46. 
i. ■ . and 

9,,\ 129; 271, 39. Mantra-vid, Mat 93, 41 ; 102 , 2: 210 , 2 7; Lg i, 
25, 16. Also brahma-vid, siltra-vid , gt.yu-rid, &c. 

,ft Vd 99, 432. Bd iii, 71, 215. Mat 273, 53 
u Va 88, 169. Bd iii. 63. 1 GO. 

11 Br 85, 2. Pad v, 29, 11: vi, 218, 23 (ironical 1)* Son! > W 
rittvna, Pad v, 26, 35 : Vii 71, 48 : Lg ii, 55, 26. 

See second note above. 
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STUDENTS OF GENEALOGIES 

^Tliqysame fact is proved by the word cintaka, which in 
> ? , P roves that men did g’ive thought to ancient genealogies, 

just as it shows in Vecla-dntaka* that men gave thought to°the 
Veda, as is well known. Similarly gre used the terms ramm- 


purana-jna 3 and anv.v,ahi£a-purdna-jfiaj meaning either ‘one who 
i knew the genealogies and Parana ', or better ‘ one who knew the 
ancient tales connected with the genealogies'. It thus appears 
that ancient genealogies and tales were matters of study as well as 
the Veda, but the brahmans, with the growing pretensions of their 
caste and doctrines, and through the political vicissitudes that 
befed N 01 tb India, exalted the Vedie literature to the undue depre- 
ciation of non-religious lore. 

In this connexion two expressions may be noticed, which occur 
rarely, yet seem to indicate that genealogies were not accepted 
blinuly but were scrutinized in order to ascertain the true or most 
trustworthy version. One is icchqnti, which appears to mean ‘men 
prefer', ‘men approve', as if the statement to which it is applied 
was approved after inquiry;« and it is used somewhat similarly 
elsewhere. 0 The other is Mfusanti, which does not mean ‘ extol' in 
the passages where it occurs, because Antara (Uttara, Uttama) is 
unknown otherwise, but it appears to mean ‘men announce’, in an 
emphatic way as if settling some difference of opinion. 7 

> ^ lc genealogist* and students of ancient talcs are often mentioned 
without any allusions to their status, and are sometimes called by 
the general word Jana 0 added to the various appellations mentioned 
above; but at other times the description ‘ brahmans ’ (dv/jaj 


1 Br 8, 77. Hv 13, 812. 

2 Va 83, 100. Cf. MBh xii, 344, 1.3241. 

3 Va 88, 171. Bd iii, 63, 171- * Lg i, 6,9 5 

5 Bd iii, 70, 16. Va 93, 15. Br 13, 1. Hv 37, 1969 ’ 

Varjinlvatam icchanti Svfihiih sv&h&vatiim varara. 

Also Hv .17, 1977: but cf. Br 13, 9 ; Mat 41, 17 aud Lg i, 68 23. Cf. 
apparently ista in \odarth on Higr ii, J99 

100°i2-7* 32 ‘ ^ ; 66 ’ 39 5 ?6 ’ 2L V4 iU ’ 3 ’ 38 5 12 ' 23 : Pafl iv, 

JSSh 90 *™ Mat «-22. Br 13, 5. Hv 37, 1973. Also Vn 
.Ki, 2 2. (cl. Lg i, 68, 20, confusedly):— 

Saiiisauti oa puriinnjfiiih PirthaHavasum Autaram. 

8 e.g. Va 68, 09, 11 1, 108, 191. MBh i. 121, 4092 ; vii, 67 2369 
“e.g.vato, 07;.%-, 13: ami (’< 1 iii, $ 3 , 09 : 7 £,\ • 

'panramkas and imrima-ynaa. ° 




PURANIC BRAHMANS 

and even ituturxi 2 and maharsi 3 ) is applied to those wW 
w the old tales. They were sutas in the most ancient times, 
though Court brahmans may have possessed such knowledge, for 
the Ramayana makes Dasaratha’s priest Vasistlia declare the royal 
genealogy of Avodhya twice , 4 while king Janaka himself sets 
out his own genealogy . 5 

But in later times, and certainly after the compilation of the 


Burana and its passing into the hands of Romaharsana/s brahman 
disciples, the sutas appear to have gradually lost this particular 
connexion with these matters, which became in time a speciality of 
certain brahmans, who thus developed into students and expounders 
of the Puranas. It is to this class that the description, noticed 
uhove, of Purana-jhas, Paumnikas, &c., refers when they are 
brahmans. By devoting themselves especially to the Puranas, 
they wo^ld naturally have tended to diverge from those who 
studied the Vedas and to form a separate class, for they would very 
rarely have been able to combine proficiency in both wide fields of 
literature. The difference between the two classes is noticed, for 
mention is made of the brahmans who knew the Puranas, as already 
cited, and brahmans who were wise in the Veda ; 6 and Vedie 
literature itself discloses that the latter class knew little of Puranic 
tradition, as many an article in the Vedie Index shows when com¬ 
pared with information to be gathered from the Puranas. The 
priestly brahmans would have regarded the Purana-knowing 
brahmans as having fallen away from the highest brail manic 
standard, and on the other hand the latter would naturally have 
magnified their own office and extolled the Puranas, and have 
enhanced both by incorporating distinctly brahmanio teaching and 
practice into the Puranas. Accordingly the Puranas, expressly or 
impliedly comparing themselves with the Vedas, claim superlative 
praise for themselves and assert the dignity of the brahmans who 
recited and expounded them. 

There was in fact clear rivalry on the part of the Puranas with 


1 e.g. Vfi !\ r J, 2 78; and Mat 50, 88 ; 271, 15; with reference to the 
Pauiavas and Aiksvakus of the Kali age. 

” Purana-jhaih irutarsibhih, with refeivi e to the BhnVisya,' at the 
close of the dynasties of the Kali age, Mat. 273, 38. 

3 Puraiyi-jvah . . . mahtirsayah, Hv 202, 11-145. 

1 Ram i, 70, i 8 f.; ii, 110, \ f.: wrongly, see chap. VIII. 

3 Ram i. 71, 1 f. 

6 MBh xii, 312, 13023-4. Also Br 225, 40, 57. Tad iv, 112 , 58. 
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CLAIMS OF THE PURANAS 


cdas. First as regards antiquity, Vyusa is said to_ 

aiged the Veda and formed the four Vedas, and the Puranas, 


•Sl 


putting 1 aside the account of tlieir origin given above, say he divided 
the one original Purana into the existing eighteen , 1 thus placing 
themselves in the same chronological rank with the Vedas. Further, 
the brahmans asserted that the\ eda had existed from everlasting, and 
the Puranas, while acknowledging its primaeval antiquity, claimed 
for themselves even prior antiquity. Thus five at least declare that 
at the beginning of things Brahma remembered the Purana first 
of all the scriptures before (be Vedas issued from his mouths . 2 


-Next, as regards their character, the Puranas place themselves on 
an equality with the Veda, for many of them assert that they are 
Feda-saniviita, or Vedaili mmwila , 3 f of equal measure with the 
Veda'; and even a single story is so estimated. 4 The title Veda 
is sometimes given to tliem,* r> and so the Vayu (7, 18) calls itself 
PunTm-Veda. Sruti is applied to their tradition as shown above, 
and the word rc 0 and also apparently silktu 7 to their versos. The 
brahmans extolled the Veda in the highest degree, yet the Puranas 
exalt themselves even more highly. 8 Consequently they dis¬ 
tinguished themselves from siiirti? The hymns of the Rigveda were 
f seen * by rishis, hut all the Puranas except two (the Naradlya and 
Viimana) declare that they wore originally delivered by some god, 10 
thus claiming a divine authorship, higher than that of rishis; and 
the Padma even asserts that it is Visnu himself. 11 

1 Mat 53, 9-11. Pad v, 7, 49-51. Kur i, 5:2, 18, 

, 2 Va 7, 80-1. Bel i, 1 , 40-1. Mat 3 , 3-1; 53, 3. Pad v, 7, 45-7. 
Biv v, 7, 27-8. Of. Mark 45, 20-1 : Br 76*7, 27-8. 

3 Va /, 11, 191, 202 ; 1, 12; 21, 3. Br 7, 29 ; 215, 4, 21, 27, 39. 
A is i. 7, 3: vi, 8, 12. Pad vi, 7, 8; 282, 116. The Bilag i=; brahniu- 
summita, Pad vi, 190, 73. Veda-semmita is e cm e time 8 toned down to 
Veda-mminata, \ a 103, 51 : or (<> inui^emmata, Vi /, 5 ; Bd i, 3, 1 : or 
to VfAaih samita, MBli i, 02, 2298, 2329; 95, 3842. Cf. MBh xii, 311, 
12983; 319, 13457, 13528. 

‘ So the a lory of Prtlm Vainya, Br 7, 2fi ; Hv 1 , 290. Other portions, 
Br 1% 3 V Pad vi, 223, 50 ; 28J. 57. 

Cl. bulapathu Brfthnt xiii, • /, 3, 12-15. iSimkhayftlia or SCltltt xvi, 1 . 
Asvaldyana Sutra x, 7. Vii speaks of its nirukta (7, 203 ; 103, 55), and 
so id o I3d (i, 7, 173; iv, f, 55) and Pad (v, 2, 54). 

p. 22, note 8, lust line but one. • Vti 1 , 19. 

3 Hr Mo, 16-40. Pad v, 3, 49-51. Cf Vis vi, 8, 3. 

9 Hi-. 1:11, i0; 10 \. 32; 170, 10. Pud vi, 86, 90. 

,# .V« 1, 19G; .2.41; /, 12. I\li,/,172; ,2, 17. Mat 1, 28. Hr/, 30. 
Lg !, 2, 1. Mark, conclusion, 2-3, 7. Vis vi, <9, 12. 

" Pad i, GX, 8. 





CLAIMS OF THE PURANAS 

lirdly, as regards their teaching and authority, they cl 
ine sanction, and freely introduce gods as dramatis personae, 
who give instruction upon all kinds of subjects, thus placing their 
teaching beyond cavil . 1 Also the strongest censure is passed on 
those who regarded or treated the recital of the Parana disrespect¬ 
fully . 2 In late additions the suta ltomaharsana is called a muni 
and extolled , 3 and even his son Raumahargani is lauded fulsomcly, 
and called jagad-guru . 4 

Fourthly, as regards their value and efficacy. The brahmans 
asserted a supreme position for the Veda, to dispute which was 
blasphemy, but the Puvanas claimed even higher merit for them¬ 
selves; thus, to give only a few instances, it is said the Parana 
destroys all sin ; 5 6 it gives every blessing and even final emancipa¬ 
tion from existence; c it bestows union with Brahma ; 7 it raises 
one to Visnu : 8 * * that is, in short, the Puranas gave blessings equal, 
or rather superior, to anything the Vedas could give . 0 It is said 
that the Parana should be heard even by brahmans who attained 
the utmost boifhds of sacred knowledge (brahna-jjara)?" and that 
even tales in the Parana would make a brahman know the 
Veda . 11 


Further the brahmans arrogated to themselves the monopoly of 
revelation and religious ceremonies and ritual. The Puranas, while 
acknowledging their great privileges, yet inculcated much teaching 
that virtually superseded brahmanic doctrine in extolling the 


1 c.g. Brahma speaks of geography, the sun, &c., Br 27— iO; about 
tjfthas and the malmtmya of Gautanu Gariga (the Godavari), id, 11-177. 
-'dost of ihc Mat and Yar is declared by Visnu himself as the Fish or the 
Boar. Siva is oh on introduced as giving instruction to ParvatT. 

■ Mat, conclusion, 3 10. Pad iii, 1 , 11. 

3 Vis iii, d, 10. 

* Pad vi, 219) FI-21 (in 21 preferably read Itomaharsana). 

6 Va 103) 55, 58. Vis vi, S , 3, 12, 17 &c. Mat 290, 20 ; 291, 20, 32. 
Var 112) 03, 7 A Br 7>Y>, 80, 00; .2/5, 0, H lb &c. Pnd i, #>:\ 10: 
ii i 18 f. * vi 'IS, 5G-CO ; 31, 0 1. Even the *inw of j:“<L tizul ii J > . 
B(1 i, 3, 47-8. 

6 Hr 345, 32-3. Vi? vi, S, 28-32. Fad i, 63, 20-33 v, .•>, 62 -4. 
'Mftt,conclusion, 2ft. l’ad vi, 191, 20—39 juissimi 193, 12 ns to the Piling 

7 Va 103. 57. Kur ii, 45, 133. 

8 Mat -191, 32. Vis vi, 5, 55. Pad vi, 1, 17 ; I'M, 75. Var 113, 75. 
0 Eijunl, Lfj ii, 55. 10-1. Hupei ior, Pad iv. 111, 42: Murk (n;y linna- 

latiim), 137, 14-10. 25 7, 31 2. 

,p Br 345, 17. Of. Kur ; .!, 45, 125. 

" Pad ii, 60, 28. 






CLAIMS OF THE F URANIC BRAHMANS 

live efficacy of tlrthas, 1 religious devotion ( yoga ), 2 exercid 
and loving faith ( hhakti ), 4 whereby a man can obtain every 
blessings remission of every sin and final emancipation from 
existence. 5 The Padma goes so far as to say, c enough of vratas, 
tlrthas, yogas, sacrifices and discourses about knowledge, faith 
(bhakti ) alone indeed bestows final emancipation/ 0 Some Puranas 
do not hesitate to introduce the sacred gayatrl into a spell, 7 and 
even to modify and almost parody it. 8 

Lastly as regards the dignity of the brahmans who recited or 
expounded the Puranas, the Viiyu, Padma and Siva assert that a 
brahman was not really wise if he did not know the Parana (p. 1),° 
thus making knowledge of the Purana the crown of all learning; 
and the laudation is carried farthest in the Padma, which gives 
directions about reciting the Parana and has much to say about the 
brahman who knew and expounded the Puranas, 10 proclaiming 
that—the brahman who declares the Puranas is superior (vi&isyate) 
to every one ; even sin committed by him cannot adhere to him ; 
the Purana destroys the sins of every one else; and if a believer in 
the Puranas esteems the declarer of them as a guru who gives 
knowledge of sacred science (i braJima-vidt/ci ), all his sins disappear. 11 
The Matsya imprecates a curse on those who reviled the Purana- 
jrias. 12 Those who recited the Purana were worthy of signal 
honour, 13 but various faults disqualified them. 14 


. 1 Pilgrim Ago to tlrthas are extolled everywhere. They arc equal to 

the Vedas, Pad i, 13, 48 ; and better than sacrifices. Pad i, 11, 17. 

“ e.g. Vii 13. Kfir ii, 2, 30 f. 
r e. g. Mat 62 f. Pad vi, 35 f. 

Praising Krsna is more efficacious than the Veda or anything else, 
Pad vi, 228, 30—il. Cl Vis vi, 2 t 39. 

Even a specially munificent gift confers greater blessings than the 
Puranas, Vedas and sacrifices, Mat 83, 2-3. 

r ' Pad vi, 100 , 22. Cf. ibid . 256, 69-70 ; 257 , 152-3: Br 178, 186. 

7 Lg ii, 22, 9; 51, 18. 

8 Lg ii, 27, 48, 50, 245, 254, 265 ; 28, 61 ; 48, 5-2G. Pad v, 75, 97 ; 
76 . 11 : vi, 72, 115, 118-121; 85, 10; 88, 33. 

J Va also proclaims (70, 53) the superiority of the brahman who knew 
the itihdsn as well as the four Vedas. 

10 Pad iv, 100 , 25 f.; 111, 21 f., 40-9, 63-5. See p. 26 for terms: 
also VN 0, 100; Kur ii, 45, 120-35. 

11 Pad iv, 110, 308-402. 52 Conclusion 11. 

13 Pad iii, 25, 32-6: iv 100, 26; 111, 26-30, 51-8: vi, 20, 25 f.; 
125, 01-3. 

34 Pad iv, 111, 59-62. 









CLAIMS OF TIIE PURANIC BRAHMANS 

Mahabhilrata puts forward similar claims for itself : thus it 
declares it is the chief of all sastras, 1 it is a Veda 2 and outweighs 
the four Vedas, 3 it cleanses from sin, 4 it enables a man to attain 
to Brahma's abode 5 * and Visnu’s abode, 0 and it procures final 
emancipation from existence. 7 These claims are not however quite 
as thoroughgoing as those that the Puranas assert lor themselves, 
and moreover it seems that the Puranas were first with their 
claims and the epic followed and copied them (p. 22). The Ramu- 
vana, being a brahmanical production, is less assertive, and claims 
but to be equal to the Veda and to free from sin. 8 * 


CHAPTER III 

CONTENTS OF THE EARLIEST PURANAS 

It has been explained in the last chapter how the original Parana 
was compiled. The materials used were dkhydiws, tipdkbyduas, 
9dthus and kalpa-jdktu (and the equivalent kalpa-vdkya). Similar 
materials would appear to have gone to make up the Itihasa. 

The term kalpa in a precise sense means a vast cosmic period, 
but this seems to have been a later application of it, when the 
scheme of cosmological time was developed. It is not seldom used 
in a simpler and unspecialized way to mean f a peri 1 of time *, * an 
ageand this seems to have been its earlier signifieat ion, as where 
it is said, wise men knew the old talcs of the old time. 0 In this way 
kalpa is often used loosely; 10 * 12 and so also pnra-kalpa^ as where it 
is declared that punl-kaljia-vids knew a particular vrata, 1: and 

1 xviii, 6, 298. 

2 i, 1, 261 ; 6®, 2300. Equal, cf. vii, 52, 202 7; 203 , 9647. 

I i, 1, 264-6. Cf. i, 6S, 2314, 2329. 

4 i, 1, 247; 62, 2301-2, 2313, 2319-21: xviii, 6, 219, 310. 

B i, 62, 2297. 0 xviii, 6, 305, 310. ' xviii, 6 , $98. 

R vii, 111, 4-6. 

B Mat 5S , 63, 73 

pmStaimsya kalpasya parSnRni vidm* badhali. 

10 e.g. Mat 57. 26; 58, 55; 62, 36. Pad v, 82, 45. 

II e.g. Pad i, 41, 1 : ii, i, 11 ; 28, 54: v, 23, 65. Vii 59 137.. pro¬ 

fesses to explain it. Of. also MBL v, 36, 1352; ix : 18, 2732. 

12 Vat 63, 1. Pad v, 22, 105. 
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PUR ANA AND ITIHASA 
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-im songs sung by king Ambansa. 1 Accordingly kalpa 

thlS o eneral sense wllen it is used in the above words kalpa- 
j6Mi and kalpa-vdkt/a. 

Pur mm and itihdMp apart from their application to compilations, 
are applied to single stories. 2 Parana means any f old tale’, or 
‘ancient lore’ generally, 3 and itihasa would seem properly to 
denote a story of fact in accordance with its derivation iti ha am, 
which rather denotes actual traditional history. 4 But the line 
between fact and fable was hardly definite and gradually became 
blurred, especially where the historical sense was lacking, and so no 
clear distinction was made, particularly in brahmanic additions to 
the Puranas. Hence both words tended to become indefinite. 
The V edarthadlpika calls all the old stories it cites Uihdsas, and 
never uses the word Purdna, I believe, except once, and then of a 
quotation from ‘ the Puranas ’, which agrees with the Mahubhilrata. 5 
Purana is applied to a single story, whether quasi-historical 0 or 
mythological 7 or instructive; 8 and so also an itihasa may be an 
ordinary tale 0 or quasi-historical, 10 fanciful, 11 mythological 12 or 
even didactic. 13 In later additions to the Puranas any kind of 
tale is called an itihasa, and spurious antiquity was ascribed to 


1 MBh xiv, 31, 876. 

S I e r fi n h n ° te al '° Ve - Mat 181 ' 5 > M7 > 5 - MBh >\ 175, 6650. 
Also the following references. 

3 Mat 53, 64. 

* So Yaska uses aitihaxika for those who interpreted the Veda with 
i■ ference to traditional history ( Ve.dic Index i, 122. Cf. opening verses 
111 ‘‘hap. I). Jt shows that ililw a as traditional history was well under¬ 
stood, and therefore that itihftsas must have bcon commonly current. 
Itihasas according to Sfiyana are cosmological myths or accounts, such 
as' In tla- hrginning this universe was nothing but water’. See. ; t.o HBE 
xliv, p. 98: but this is very doubtful, because (1) itihasa is, I believe 
very o r. ly found applied to such accounts, (2) the definition of itih i ’’. 
and the references to it in the Kautiliya Artha&stra (which will be 
noticed in chap. IV) distinctly negative it, and so at-o does \’5sk:.’s 
use cf the word aitihasika. 

6 Its notice of Bigv i, 65. MBh xii, 351, 13642 -3. 

* MBh i 123, 4718: xii, 150, 5593. 

Pad y. 5 V, 110. C f. MBh xii, 341, 12983; 319, 
10457, I.35w8 ; where spurious antiquity is given. 

jo Vii 46 ' 3 - * P-"l ih <7, 63 : iii, 11, 14 f. 

MB!> ,, 95, 3840 ; 101 . 4178. l’ad ii, S5, 15 f. : v, 28, 47. 

Var 53, 26. Bad iv, 113, 203/13. 

15 v a55, 2. Bad vi, 19, 144; 98, 4; 108 I. 

” Br 240, 5. Pad v, 59, 2. 




PURANA AND ITIHASA 




fables, and other matters that are manifestly late by addii,_ 
^ epithet puratona. l Moreover no strong* distinction was made 
in later times between these terms and ftkhyfnui, and they are not 
seldom treated as synonymous. 2 3 * * * 

As collective terms Itihasa and Purana are often mentioned as 
distinct/ and yet are sometimes treated as much the same; thus 
the Vayu calls itself both a Purana and an Itihasa/ and so also 
the Brahmanda/ The Brahma calls itself a Purana and an Akhyana. 0 
I lie Mahabharata calls itself by all these terms. 7 

The word Purana occurs often in the singular. In various 
passages it means the Puranas collectively, 8 and in some places it 
ls doubtful whether the singular or plural is intended; 9 * but in 
others 30 it means ‘the Purana* and refers apparently to the 
original Purana, and this seems specially clear where its locative 
is used in connexion with ancient tenets. 11 


The Purana as so framed was entrusted to the srita Romaharsana 
ni virtue of the duties that appertained to sutas (p. 21), and it is 
there said that the matters with which sutas were concerned were 
displayed in itilulsas and puranas, Uilidm-inirdnctu ditto. It makes 
no real difference whether we understand these words as meaning 
that those matters ‘ were displayed in tales and ancient stories > 
or as meaning that they ‘are displayed in the Itiblisas and 
Puranas’; for in the former ease those talcs and ancient stories 
would have been comprised among the materials used, and the 


1 Mat 72, 6-10. Pad vi, 77, 30; 243, 3: and often. So in tho 
Anugita, which is* a late brahmanical production, e.g. MBh xiv, 20) 
21 ; &c. 

2 Va 54, 1-3, 115. Br 131, 2. Pad v, 32, 8-9 : vi, 20, 1-3; 102, 
16 with 193, 90-1. 

3 e.g. Mat 69, 55. Br 161, 27; 234 , 4. See quotations from 
Kautilya at end of chap. IV. 

‘ Va 103, 48, 51, 55-8. Cf. 1, 8. r ' Bd iv, i , 47, 50, 54-8. 

* Br 245, 27, 30. 

Itihasa, i, 2, 648; £0, 2229; &c. Pumrta, i. 1, 17; 62, 2298. 

Akhydna , i, 1, 18 ; 2, 649-52. Upukhydna , i, 2, 617. 

e.g. Va 83, 53. Br 121, 10; and 173, 35 in connexion with the 
Godavari, where the original Parana cannot he meant. Also MBh i, 31. 
1438-9; 51, 2020. 

2 c.g. Va 50, 189. Bd ii, 21, 137. Mat 52, 11. Br 3 , 50. 

Probably MBh i, 4, 852; 5, 863. 

1 Pwrane nilcayam yataoi, Va 56, 90; 101, 21 : Bel ii, 2s, 96; iv, 2, 
81* Similarly Vis i, 7. 6: MBh xii. 208, 7571. Doubtful, 
Mlih xii. 166, 6205. Perhaps Puriim klrtita, lb- .y 21 : llv 7. 427. 
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FIVE SUBJECTS OF PURANAS 


construction would say definitely that they had been 
►rated in the Itihfisas and Puranas. It is clear then that the 
original Purana dealt witli ancient traditions about gods, risliis and 
kings, their genealogies and famous deeds. Itihasas appear to have 
remained distinct for some time, and Lihga i, 26, 28 mentions the 
1 oaiva as one; but afterwards they would seem to have become 
absorbed into the Puranas. 1 

Genealogies and the deeds of famous kings and risliis constituted 
two subjects. Traditions about gods and (to some extent) the most 
ancient rishis and kings would divide themselves into the three 
subjects of creation, its obvious end and dissolution, and the 
Manvantaras. The matters then with which the Purana would 
have dealt were these five subjects, and the truth of the old verse 
about the five subjects that every Purana should treat of becomes 


manifest, namely, original creation, dissolution and re-creation, the 
Manvantaras, ancient genealogies and accounts of persons mentioned 
in the genealogies. 2 These gave rise to the term panca-lcthana, as 
a special epithet of the c Purana \ This term manifestly coidd not 
have been coined after the Puranas substantially took their present 
composition, comprising great quantities of other matters, especially 
brahmanic doctrine and ritual, dharma of all kinds, and the merits 
of tlrthas, which are often expounded with emphatic prominence. 
It belongs to a time before these matters were incorporated into 
the Puranas. It is therefore ancient, characterizes the earliest 
Puranas, and shows what their contents were. 

Dharma in all its branches bulks very large in the present Puranas, 
but is not alluded to nor even implied in any of those five subjects. 
Hence it was no ingredient of the earliest Puranas, except probably 
such simple lessons as might be conveyed incidentally in those five 
subjects, 3 It has been explained bow the original Purana was soon 
developed into four separate versions (p. 28), and thenceforward 
the Puranic brahmans developed the Puranas. The multifarious 


/ Of. Malaya Sammada near the end uf chap. IV ; and also the use of 
iliha&a in Vedarth ante. 

SargaS ca pratisarga^i ca varirio manvantarani ca 
vaib6y a nucantaiii caiva Pmanam panca-laksa \am. 

Quoted in Bel i, I, 37-8: Va 1, 10-11 : Mat 5.1, 65 : Kur i, 1, 12: Siv 
v, 1 , 37 . Gar i 7 215, 14: Bbav i, 2 , 4—5: V i 2^ 4. Differently ex- 
j rested in Vis ,ii, 5, 25 : Ag 7, J 4. Wrongly in Bluig xii. 7, 8-10 Cf 
Via vi, 8, 2, 13. 

J Such as are found intorsperaed iu Homer. 
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BE AH MANIC A L A DDITIONS 

matters now found were thus later additions, such augme: 
ions gradually nullified the ancient fivefold division, and it was 
then possible that Puranas could be composed which diverged from 
that character, pahca-lafaana. The Puranas naturally lent them¬ 
selves to augmentation, and the Puranic brahmans used their 
opportunities to the full, partly with further genuine traditions, 
hut mostly with additions of brahmanic stories and fables and 
doctrinal and ritual matter. 

The Matsya implies this, for, after describing the eighteen 
Puranas and the characteristic subjects of a Parana (53, 10-59), 
it adds (60 -9) that the five-subject Parana treats also of the rnaba- 
tinya of Brahma, Visnu, the sun, Rudra and the earth; and that 
dharma, wealth, love and final emancipation from existence and 
what is repugnant thereto are treated of in all the Puranas. The 
^ ayu, which states the five characteristic subjects, describes the 
eighteen Puranas briefly (101, 2-11), and adds (ll-i7), that they 
give instruction about many dharmas belonging to all classes and 
asramas, about rivers, sacrifices, austerities and gifts, about yoga, 
faith, and knowledge, about the cults of Brahma, Siva, Visnu, the 
: un, the saktis and the Arhatas 1 and many other matters. Some 
of these matters, if not most, were certainly not ancient, and very 
few of them could by any stretch of terms be reckoned within the 
five characteristic subjects. Hence clearly all these matters were 
later additions, additions manifestly made by the Puranic 
brahmans. 

The compilation of the original Puraua and even of the four 
versions into which it developed does not mean that all the traditions 
existing at that time were collected therein, and in fact it would 
have been impossible to condense them all into the 4,000 verses of 
which those collections consisted. There must have been much 
other tradition surviving about ancient times; just as there were 
traditions about later kings (which were not admitted into the 
Puranas because they belonged to later times), as indeed K lidusa 
testifies when he alludes to old villagers who were well acquainted 
with the stories about king Udayana. 2 Such outstanding traditions 
about ancient times were no doubt taken up and incorporated and 
m> contributed to the augmentation of the Puranas. As specimens 
°f such may probably be reckoned the story about Blnsma and 

1 That it, apparently both .Tains and Buddhists. 

“ Meghftduta i. 31. 
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•ayudha, 1 Sahara’s campaign in west India, 2 the genealo^_ _ 
>ranch of kings descended from the Yadava Lomapfida, 3 which 
appear in single passages only. The Mahabharata also incorporated 
many such traditions, which are introduced as extraneous vehicles 
of instruction ; such as the stories of Lopamudra and Agastya, 4 * 
of Marutta and Samvarta, 6 and of Nala.° 

As regards traditional history there is generally little evidence to 
show whether particular stories about kings were in the original 
compilation, yet the character of certain tales suggests that they 
were there, such as (1) the natural and simple accounts of kings 
Satyavrata-Trisahku 7 and Sagara 8 narrated in the Ayodhya 
genealogy, and (2) the frequent narration of and allusions to other 
tales in a historical setting, such as the legend of Pururavas and 
his queen Urvasi, 9 and that of the rishi Cyavana and his princess* 
wife Sukanya. 10 For instance, Pururavas and Urvasi were according 
to tradition the progenitors of the great Aila race; hence their 
legend must have existed in the earliest times, and it is noteworthy 
that Sayana mentions it as a typical purfina. 11 It is found in the 
present Puranas. Obviously their legend must have existed through 
all the intervening ages, because, when ora) tradition is the only 
means of perpetuation, things once forgotten are lost for ever. The 
fact that Pururavas and Urvasi are mentioned in a hymn of the 
Rigveda (x, 05) would not account for the legend that exists, 
because other persons who are far more prominent in the Veda are 
unknown to general tradition, as for instance, Yadhryasva, Bivodasa 
and Sudfis (p. 7). It is true that stories were fabricated in later 
times about ancient kings and rishis, but such stories betray their 
character in various ways that will be noticed in chapter V, and 
stand on a different footing. That hymn by itself is obscure, but 


1 Eh 20, 1085-1112. Bd iii, dO. 3 Kur i, 21, G-10. 

4 MBh iii, 06, 8501 f.: noticed in chap. XLV. 

5 MBh xiv, 5, 99 f. : discussed in chap. XIII. 

0 MBh iii, 53 to 70. 

7 Va 88, 78-116. Bd iii, 63, 77-114. Br 7, 97 to 8, 23. Ilv 12, 

717 to 13, 753. Lg i, 66, 3-10. Siv vii, 60, 81 to 61, 19. JRAS, 

1913, pp. 888 f 

8 Va 65, 122-43. Bd iii, 63, 120-41. Br 6, 29-51. Hv 13, 760 to 

11, 784. Siv vii, 61, 29-43. .JRAS, 1919, |>p. 353 f. 

* Va * n > 4 52. Bc ; i iii, 66, 4-28. Br 10, 4-8. Hv 26, 1366-70. 
Mnt 21, 24—34. Vis iv, 6, 20-42. Satapatli.i Bn'ilim xi, 5, 1. 

MJ>h iii, 122: and chap XVII. 11 Sie SBE xliv, p. 98. 
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telligible to those who knew the legend, 1 and there’ 

^ ies the existence of the legend when it was composed. 2 

The first three subjects that Puranas should treat of are based on 
imagination, are wholly fanciful, and do not admit of any practical 
examination; hence it would be a vain pursuit to investigate them 
here. Th e fourth and fifth subjects however, genealogies and tales 
of ancient kings, profess to be historical tradition and do admit of 
chronological scrutiny; hence they are well worth considering. It 
is manifest from the Rigvedic hymns that there was real civilization 
ln ludia, there were independent kings, and famous exploits were 


celebrated in song. Independent kings imply separate dynasties. 
Dynasties had genealogies, hence there were genealogies to be 
incorporated in the original Purana, The genealogies will be dealt 
with in chapters VIII and IX. Here may be noticed the fifth 
subject, and there is plenty of tradition to testify who were the 
ancient kings renowned for their deeds. 

The greatest kings were generally styled cakravartnisf&o vereigns 
who conquered surrounding kingdoms or brought them under their 
authority, and established a paramount position over more or less 
extensive regions around their own kingdoms. There is a list of 
sixteen celebrated monarebs and their doings, which is called the 
Sot/axa-rojIka, and is given twice. 4 They are these:— 


Marutta Avlksita 
Suhotra Atithina 
Brhadratha Vira 5 the Ahga 
Sivi Auslnara 
Bbarata Dausyanti 
Rama Dasarathi 
Bhaglratha 

Dillpa Ailavila Khafcvanga 


Mandhatr Yauvanasva 
Yayati Nfihusa 
A mbarTsa Nabh; i gi 
Sasabindu Caitraratha 
Gaya Amurtarayasa 
Rantideva Suhkrti 
Sagara Aiksvaku 
Prthu Vainya. 


Instead of Sagara the list in the Drona-parvan names Rama Jama- 


1 So Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women is intelligible only to those 
who know the stories. 

The legend is also impliedly referred to in Rigv iv, 2, 18 : seo >SBh 
xlvi, 318, 323-4. 

Their ideal characteristics are explained in Va 57. 68-80; Bd ii, 29, 
74-88. Of. Mat 142 , 63-73. 

‘ MBh vii, 55, 2170 to 70\ xii, 29, 910-1037 : i, 1 , 223-4 (6 versos) 
*peak of 24. 

6 Vlra may he an adjective. Probably Brhadratha of Mugadha. 
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i?ya; but be does not properly fall into this enumeration beca^ 

4s not a king*. Suhotra Atithina is Suliotra, the descendant 
Hatha, 1 B ha ratals successor, Atithina being a variant of Vaita- 
thina. All these were eminent kings and all will be found in the 
genealogies 2 except Prthu Yainya, whose lineage stands quite apart 
from the other genealogies and seems rather mythical. 3 The list 
does not arrange the kings in any proper order. Mandhatr, 
S agar a, Bhagiratha, Arnbarisa, 4 Dillpa (Dilipa II) and Rama 
Dasarathi belonged to the Ayodhya dynasty; and Marutta to the 
Yaisala dynasty. YaySti was of the Aila race; and among his 
descendants were Bharata, Suhotra, Rantideva and Bihadratha in 
the Paurava line, and Sasabindu a Yadava and Sivi an Anava. 
There were two kings named Gaya Amnrtarayasa (son of 
Amurtarayas), one v/ho reigned at Gaya, 5 and the other on 
the river Payosnl 0 (the modern Tapti) ; the former seems to 
be meant here. 

Another list 7 names certain kings who gained the title samraj, 8 
f paramount sovereign \ four of the foregoing, Yauvanasvi (Mandhatr), 3 



J Extolled as a very prosperous monarch, MBh i, 91, 3715-9. 

2 The genealogies are discussed in chaps. VII to IX, aud the main 
lines are set out fully in the Table in chap. XII. 

8 His story is iriven in Yfi 1 , 33-36 ; 62, 103 f.; and 63 : Bd ii, 36, 
103 f.; and 37: Mat 10, 3-15: Br 2, 17-28; 4, 28 f .: Iiv £,>4-81 ; 
/, 283 to 6, 405: Pad ii, 26 to 37; 123, 55 to 125, 6: v, 6', 3-34 : 
Kur i, 14, 7-21 : Ag IS, 8-18. 

4 There was another AmbarTsa Nfibliagi, in the very earliest times, see 
the * Nabhagus ’ in chap. Vlll. 

9 MBh iii, 95, 8518-20, 8528-39 : ix, 39, 2205. He appears to have 
been a scion of the Kanyakubja dynasty, Bd iii, 66, 32 : Va 91, 02 : Gari, 
139, 5 : Bhag ix, 15, 4 Hv 27, 1425 : Br 10, 23. 

* MBh iii. 121, 10293-304. Ii was this latter apparently who is 
meant when it i said Miindhatr vanquished Guva, MBh vii, 62, 2281 : 
xii, 29, 981, 

7 MBh ii, 14, 6 49-50. 

He who conquers the whole of Bharata-varsa is celebrated as a 
samrilj; Va 45, 86. 

Often celebrated, Of him an old vers* was sung—‘As far as the sun 
rises and as fa» as he sets, all that id called Vuuvana^va Maud hat r's 
territory ': MBh vii, 62, 2282 ; xii, 29, 983: ' - 68 : Bd iii, 

Go, 69-70: Vis iv, 2 , 18: Bhag ix, 6, 87. Celebrated in MBh iii, 
126, 10123-68. which describes liis birih in an absurd br.ihiuanicai 
fable, noticed in id. vii, 62 uml xii, 29, 974- Cubravarliu, id. xiii, 
14, 860. 
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fir at ha, 1 Bha rata/ and Manilla/ and a fifths KartavIryaJ 
is, Ar juna Kfirtavlrya of the Haihaya line, who was a very 
mous monarch and is called both a samraj and a cakravartin. 4 
Other lists name as kings of wide sway/ Dillpa. Nrga/ Nahusa, 
Ambarica and Mandhatr: as kings of high renown/ Prthn Yainya, 
Iksvaku, Yayati/ AmbarTsa, Sivi Auslnara/ Rsabha Aila, Nrga, 
Knsika, Gadhi/ 0 Somaka 11 and Dilipa : and as kings of great 
magnificence/ 2 Rantideva/ 3 Nabliaga (Ambarlsa), Yauvanasva 
(Mandhatr), Prtlm Vainya, Bliagiratha, Yayati, Nahusa and 
Hariscandra/ 4 


A list is given of kings who gained fame by their gifts of 
cattle/ 5 Bhaglratlia, Mandhatr Yauvanasva, Bharata, Rama 
Dfisarathi, Dilipa, Pururavas, Uslnara, Mucukundu/ 6 Nrga, and 
Somaka, and others of less note. Another list, given twice, 17 names 
kings who gained great merit by liberality or devotion to brahmans. 


1 After him the Ganges was named Bhaglratln. The story is told, 
^IBh iii, 107 , 9918 to 109, 9965 : &c. 

Famous in Vcdic literature also. A cakravartin and sarmbhauma, 
^Bh i, 69 , 2814 ; 71, 3121 : iii, 90, 8379. • 

5 Praised in MBh xii, 20, 613; Mark 130 (Translation 129), 2-18. 
His story, ibid., and MBh xiv, 4, 86 f. 

4 Va 91, 9, 23. Bd iii, 69, 9, 23. Hr 13, 166, 174. Hv 33, 1857, 1865. 
Mat 13, 17-18, 26. Pad v, 12, 120-2. Vis iv, 11, 3. Ag 271, 5. 

r ’ MBh xii, 8, 238. 

6 MBh iii, 88, 8329- 32 ; 121, 10291-2; xiii, 2, 121. 

7 MBh vi, 9, 314-16. 

Extolled for nobleness MBli iii. 195, 13256-60; 293, 16675. 

Extolled for piety and truthfulmigs, MBh iii, 197, 13319—30; 293, 
10074 ; xii, 143, 54G1. The fahle of the hawk and pigeon is applied to 
kim in MBh iii, 196 , 13274 300 ; 207, 18808 : xiii, 67, 3384 : xiv, 90, 
2790; but to his father lYlnara, 130, 10557 to 131, 10596; ednltuaedtj 
F* X Elnara >.'• irbha, king of K8&i, xiii, 32. 

1( ‘ K.u£ik& and GadLi were kings of Kftnyakubja. 

Probably Sahadeva s son, king of North Pnikala : praised, MBh iii 
1*5, 10422. A story about him in 127, 10471 f. 

,a MBh ii, 52, 1929 -31. 

,n Praised for liberality, MBh iii, 82, 4096 ; 207, 13809; 293, 16671 : 
xiii, 66, 3365 ; 112 , 5544; 150, 7 129: xiv, 90, 2787. 

14 Praised, MBh ii. 12, 488-98; xii, 20, 614. His rtory F fully tli 
cur-aecl JR AS, 1917, 40 f. 

3 MBh xiii, 76, 3688-91 ; 8l, 3806. 

Son of Mandhatr, Va <s\S, 71-2 ; Bd iii, 63, 72 ; Mat 12, 35 ; Llv 12, 

' Fl J Pr 7, 95 &.C.. Failles u»v told about him, Mr 196, 18 20: llv 

119, 6464-89: Vis v, 23, 17-23. Also MBh xii. 74. 

' MBh xii, 234, 8590-8610 ; xiii, 137, 6247-71. 
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Rantideva Sankrtya, Sivi Ausxnara, Pratardana king 
Ambarisa, Yuvanasva, 1 Rama Dasarathi, Kavandhama's 
grandson Marutta, 2 Bhaglratha, Devavrdha, Janamejaya, Yrsa- 
darbhi, Bralimadatta, Mitrasaha, 3 Bhumanyu, Satadyumna, Loma- 
pada, 4 Satyasandha, Nimi of Yidarbha, Manu’s son Sudyumna, 
Sahasrajit and Prasenajit, 5 6 and others. 

Other lists are found/ but it is unnecessary to quote more. 
They contain most of the foregoing names and new names also, 
but the compilers were no experts,- for the names are generally 
.jumbled together without dynastic, genealogical or chronological 
order. A very few lists do aim at chronological order, and the 
longest is one that describes the descent of the sword of justice, 7 
/ thus—Manu, Ksupa, Iksvaku, Pur lira vas, Ay us, Nahusa, Yayuti, 
Puru, &c.; but the order after Puru is worthless, thus it places 
Ailavila (Dillpa II) before Dhundhumara, Mucukunda and Yuva- 
nasva, though he was long posterior to them in the Ayodhya line. 
.This list is in the Santi-parvan and is a bralimanical compilation 

f /itli the usual bralimanical lack of the historical sense, yet it 
hows who were remembered as righteous rulers even by brahmans. 

These lists have been set out, in order that there should be no 
lack of names of notable kings for comparison. They show that 
the really famous kings occur repeatedly and were well established 
in tradition; and that there were many others less celebrated but 
yet well known. It is very remarkable, as pointed out before 
(p. 7), how widely these kings differ from those extolled in the 
Rigveda and Vedic literature, even when the lists are bralimanical. 
Rigvedic kings are practically non-existent here, and. eulogies of 
kings in all that literature hardly count in the compilation of these 
lists. This fact shows how entirely apart from general popular 


§L 


1 Mrindlmtr s father, who was a great king; so Va 88. 65; Bd iii, 63, 
60; Hv 12, 711 ; Biv vii, 60, 75- G ; Br 7 , 92. 

: That is, Avlksita, mentioned above. 

3 Called Kalma$apada, of Ayodhyft. A story about him in chap. XVIII. 

* Daiaratha’s friend, king of Ahga, in Ram. 

• Most of these kings will be found in the Table of Genealogies in 
chap. XII. Consult also the Index. 

6 Very long lists in MRh i, i, 223-32: ii, 8, 319-33: xiii, 115, 
5661-9 ; 165 , 7674-85. Similar lists occur in bralimanical boohs, e. g. 
^[aitrayaiia-BrShmaiia-Ujuinisad », 4. Short lists in MBh iv, 56, 1768-9 : 
v, 89, 3146 : vi, 9, 313-6; &c. 

‘ MBh xii, 160, 6191-201. 
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tit stood Vedic literature in this matter. The popular 
Mdues was totally different from that of Vedic brahmans, 
ence it is clear how little Vedic brahmans were in touch with 
public life and interests, 1 and of what small importance Vedic 
literature is as regards historical matters. 

These divergencies and also the fact that the Puranas sometimes 
contain statements that differ from those in brahmanic literature 
show that the Puranic stream of tradition flowed independently 
of the Vedic stream. The former sometimes incorporated brah- 
manieal doctrines and tales, and Vedic literature sometimes 
borrowed from Puranic and Itihasic sources. 2 The divergence how¬ 
ever is substantial and shows that the Puranic brahmans must have 
.received the different account when they took over the Puranas, 
and that they preserved it, notwithstanding the disagreements, as 
being genuine tradition. 

Now may be noticed the matters that Apastamba 13 quotes from 
Puranas, viz., three doctrines from a Purana, and one from the 
Rhavisyat Purana, as bearing on the contents of the Puranas in 
his time. 


The first passage is translated thus by Bidder 4 — c Now they 
quote also in a Pur&aa the following two verses : “ The Lord of: 
creatures has declared, that food offered unasked and brought hy 
the giver himself, may be eaten, though (the giver be) a sinner, 
provided the gift has not been announced beforehand. The manes 
of the ancestors of that man who spurns such food, do not eat (his 
oblations) for fifteen years, nor does the fire carry his offerings (to 
the gods) ' V These verses occur in Manu iv, 24 9, as Bidder 

notes, with some variations. I have not so far found them in any 
Purana, but they are probably somewhere there. 

The second passage is this r *— V Purana says, ‘No guilt 6 attaches 
to him who smites (or kills) 7 an assailant that intends to injure 
him ; (it is,) wrath indeed touches wrath ’. This is in prose, and 


This is further discussed in chap. V. 

9 Batapatha Brfthm xiii, 6, A. V©d%th pa$$nr. 

3 Bidder's 2nd edition, Bombay, 1892. 

4 1, 6, 19, 13. SBE ii, 70. 

5 1, 10, 29, 7— Vo himsartbam abhikiantaifi hanti manvur eva 
manyura spisuti na tasiuin dnsa iti Purane. SBE ii, p. 90. 

6 I)ot<a means * guilt lather than 4 sin 

* The root hau means ‘to striko even as far as to kdl . ‘Smite is 
the nearest equivalent. 
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illy Apastamba has not quoted literally but lias summarize^ 
fglfctum of the Purana. His citation is fully supported by the 
Matsya, which says 1 — c One may indeed unhesitatingly smite (or 
kill) a guru or a boy or an old man or a brahman very learned in 
the Vedas, who advances as an atatayin against one: the smiter (or 
killer) incurs no guilt whatever in killing an atatayin ; (it is,) wrath 
meets that wrath \ The agreement in phraseology shows that 
this is evidently the passage that Apastamba had in mind. The 
Padma has a similar passage about the atatayin, though differently 
expressed. 2 

Atatayin meant originally c having one^s bow drawn (ready for 
shooting) ’ and so c prepared to take another’s life *. Then it was 
applied to cases of murderous assault as in the Matsya and Padma 
passages, which lay down that it was no offence to kill an atatayin 
outright. This was evidently a maxim of popular justice, because 
Apastamba cites as his authority, not a law-book, but a Purana. 
His phraseology shows he was quoting the doctrine as expressed in 
the Matsya, and Manu afterwards copied the very words of that 
version (viii, 350 1). Atatayin was afterwards extended in its 
scope and applied as a legal term to include other heinous offenders, 
such as incendiaries, poisoners, robbers, &c., and is so defined* in 
those two Puranas, 3 and similarly in law-books. 4 The word thus 
came to include one who was actuated by injurious or malign 
intent, 5 and Apastainba's expression hiinsdTtham^ c in order to injure/ 
rather suggests that it had acquired its wider meaning before 
his time. 0 

The third passage 7 is translated thus by Buhlcr 8 — c Now they 
quote (the following) two verses from a Purana: Those eighty 
thousand sages who desired offspring passed to the south by 
Aryainan’s road and obtained burial-grounds. Those eighty thousand 
sages who desired no offspring passed by Aryaman’s road to the north 
and obtained immortality \ I have not found the precise verses 


1 Mat 227, 115 -7. 2 Pad v, 45, 54-6. 

3 Mat 227 , 117-9. Pad v, 45, 66-8. 

4 Baudhilyana i, 10, 18, 13. Yasistlia iik 15—18. \ isnu-nnrti v, 

189-92. Brhaspati ii, 15-16. 

J A king was of course hound to punish an atatayin , hut an attempt 
was made to exempt bmbmun.s and nobles, ljg ii, 5^, 9—10. Of. Brhas¬ 
pati ii. 17. 

0 Atatayin ; MJih iii, 46, 1420; 44, 1695: Vis vi, 6*, 24. 

7 ii, 9, 23, 3-5. * SBE ii, 156-7. 
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cP/tjy him in any Purana, but the same statements expressed 
similar language are found in the Vayu, Brahmanda, Matsya 
and Visnu, with fuller descriptions . 1 Apastamba quotes a conciser 
version. 



The passage 2 which cites the Bhavisyat Purana runs thus, a^ 
translated by Buhler 3 —These (sons) who live, fulfilling the rites 
taught (in the Veda), increase the fame and heavenly bliss of their 
departed ancestors. In this manner each succeeding (generation 
increases the fame and heavenly bliss) of the preceding ones. 1 hey 
(the ancestors) live in heaven until the (next) general destruction oi 
created things. (After the destruction of the world, they stay) 
again in heaven, being the seed (of the new creation)”. That has 
been declared in the Bhavishyatpurawa*. This is expressed in 
concise prose, and it is clear that Apastamba has summarized herein 
the doctrine of the Bhavisyat Purana, and has even severely con¬ 
densed it. lie does not name the ancestors as piffs, but it is 
obvious that he has ranked them as Pitrs, as of course they are. 

The present Bhavisya appears to be the modern presentation ol 
the ancient Bhavisyat. There is nothing in the difference ol name. 
The Matsya says (53, 31-2) that the Bhavisya specially extols the 
sun and concerns itself chiefly with * future > events or events in 
c the future*; 4 and again, in describing the Samba (or Samba) 
Upapuraua, it appear- to say that the story of Samba or Samba 
(the name is written both ways) is the first part of the Bhavisyat 
and constitutes the whole of that Upapuraua. 6 The present 
Bhavisya, after a preface (manifestly an addition) expounding 
dharma, worship of various kinds and other matters, extols and 
inculcates the majesty of the sun (i, 48 f.), and in connexion thcie- 
with tells the story of KtWs son Samba. 0 The Var&ha (177, 34, 
51) says the Bhavisyat Purana deals with Samba. Ihus the two 
names Bhavisya and Bhavisyat are given to the present Parana/ 


1 The chief passages arc V&50, 214-22 : Bd ii, 21, 164 7o; Mat / ? /, 
102-110 ; Vis ii, 8, 84, 87 - 9. Of. also Vft 8, 194 ; Cl, 99-102, 122-3 : 
Bd ii, r 180 ; 35 , 110-3, 146-7. 

2 ii, 9, 24. 3-6. 3 A58 * 

4 This expression is explained in the next chapter. 

Md 53, 62 where Bhavisyati roust., for tin* . erso describes a worn 
already in existence, he tbo locative of Bhavisyat. Ol. < ay 17/, 34. 
49-61. 

0 In i, 4S, 2, and especially 00 f. 

7 So Macdonell, Sanskrit LiteraJu'C, p. 302. 
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lere is no difference in name between tlie ancient Parana ajui 
: . ir v^present one. There is no definite statement what the ancient 
havisyat contained, yet its general purport was expressed in its 
name, as will be noticed in the next chapter. It is highly im¬ 
probable that the present Bhavisya can be a totally different work 
from the ancient Bhavisyat. It was easier and more natural to 
tamper with and revise an existing work of acknowledged impor¬ 
tance so as to "bring it into accordance with later notions than to 
compose a wholly new work and supersede the earlier authority 
completely: and it is notorious that the Bhavisya 1 has been un- 
blushingly tampered with, as evidenced by its historical account of 
the Kali age. 

But whether the existing Bhavisya is the ancient Bhavisyat or 
not is not a question of any consequence in the matter under con¬ 
sideration. It says very little about cosmogony and the ages, and 
that little is clearly the presentation of later ideas. It is practically 
worthless as regards all ancient beliefs. To expect to find in it the 
doctrine that Apastamba quoted from the Bhavisyat is futile, 
because that became obsolete. If we wish to discover that doctrine 


in the Puranas, we must look at those which have best preserved 
the ancient ideas about the Pitrs, and there we do find it. The 
fullest account is in the Vayu 2 and Brahmfinda, 3 which are 
practically identical. The Harivarhsa 4 agrees closely therewith, so 
far as its shorter version goes; and a similar but brief account is 
given in the Matsya 5 * and Padma, 0 which are almost alike. Similar 
accounts are found elsewhere. 7 

These texts say this. 8 There were various classes of Pitrs, of 
different origins, forms, grades and abodes. One broad distinction 
is into Pitrs who were divine and Pitrs who were deceased men. 0 


1 As presented in the Sn-VcrikateSvara edition. 

2 Passim in 56*, 13-19, 61-73, 88-92; 71, 8-78; 72. 1 ; 73, 49-60; 
75, 53. 

3 Passim in ii, 28: iii, .6, 6 -75 : 10, 1, 99-107; 11, 90. 

4 Passim in 16, 836-77 ; 17, 918, 928 ; 18, 932-1009. 

’ In 13, 2 5 ; 15, 29, 30; 141 , 12-20, 57 65, 79 -81. 

r ; In v, .9, 2-5, 56, 58. 7 e. g. Var 13, 16-31. 

p When; several texts are cited for a statement, they should he 
collated. 

J The divine are called dem.li pitarnh, Mat 111, 57; Ya 56, 61 ; lid ii, 
28. 66. Deceased ancestors are called ) mums yah (or manumh) jjilarah. 
Mat HI, 65 ; Vft 5G ) 73 ; Hd ii. 28, 78 ; or 'hinkikak pl ! arah, .Mat 111. 
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ome dwelt in heaven and some in the underworld . 1 
who dwelt in heaven were as gods , 2 and they and the gods 
were reciprocally gods and pitrs . 3 They were the most primeval 
deities , 4 and were indeed from everlasting , 6 and never cease to 
exist . 0 But the Pitrs who were human ancestors (comprising the 
father, grandfather and great grandfather 7 ) attained to and 
became one with the divine Pitrs through righteousness 8 and dwelt 
blissfully in heaven with them . 0 At the end of every thousand 
yugas they are reborn , 10 they revive the worlds, and from them are 
produced all the Manus and all progeny at the new creations . 11 

These Puranas thus declare that the manu-vja jji/rs attain to the 
same condition and position as the divine Pitrs, dwell in heaven and 
reproduce the world in the next creation—that is, they are the 
f seed 3 which generates fresh life in the next creation .' 2 Such is 
precisely the doctrine which Apastamba quotes from the Bhavisyat. 
This is corroborated by certain further statements. The Pitrs are 
classed with the gods, seven rishis and Manus, and all these are 



60; Va 56, G4; Bd ii, 28, GO, Mat 111 , 80; Va 56 , 65-6, 89; and 
bd ii, 28, 70-1, 95 define them ns father, grandfather and great grand¬ 
father. 

1 Va 71, 9; Bd iii, 9 , 8. Cf. Hv 16, 847. Mark 96 and 97, and 

i, 89 vary, 

2 Va 71, 8 : Bd iii, 9, G : Hv 16, 837 (and 871). Cf. Va 71, 12, 52; 
S3, 108 : Bd iii, .9, 11, 52: Hv 16, 851 : Mat 13, 4 : Pad v, .9, 4 : Mark 
S6, 13 ; 97, 4, 7 : Gar i. 89, 13, 52. 

3 Va 71, 34 : Bd iii, 9, 35 : Hv 17, 928 : Mat 111, 79. Repeated in 
56, 88 ; 75, 53 ; S3, 122 : Bd ii, 28, 94 ; iii, 11, 90. Cf. Var 13, 18. 

4 Va 71, 54 and Bd iii, 9, 54 say adi-devah. Hv 1C, 877 similarly. 
Cf. Mark 96, 39 : Gar i, 89, 39 : Mat 15, 42. 

3 V*i 56, 92 : Bd ii, 28, 98. 

6 Va 71, 78: Bd iii, .9, 75. Cf. Bd iii, 10, 105; 20, 8: Vu 73, 58 
(ending corrupted); 83, 115: Hv 18, 1009. 

7 See seventh note above 

Mat 141, GO, where for smrtak read probably iritdk (of. verses 58-9 ; 
a nd first pasmges in n. 45 note Similarly Bd ii, 28, 73-4 : Va 56, 
G8 - Cf. Br 220, 92. 

0 Mat 141, 63: Va 66, 70-1 : Bd ii, 28, 76-7 —where Pitrnuud C 
Soma * the moon ’, which is so called* in Va 56, 31 , 75, 5G : Bd ii, 28, 
33 : Mat 141, 29. 

Va 71, 60 1 : Bd iii, 9. GO 1. Similarly Hv 18, 937. Mid 13, 4-5 
ari( l Pad v, 9, 4 -5 oquivalrntly. Cf. also Va 61, 12b 9; 71, 15; Bd iii 
9, 13. 

" Mat, 15, 29 : Pad v, 9. 56. CJ. Va 71, 57 : Bd iii. 9, 57- 8. 

Lokdndm akmydrthin . Vi 83, 121 : Bd iii, 20 15. 
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(jmbved to bo the sddhakas of each now raanvantava . 1 Morei 

Jy' 

e Pitrs were a comprehensive bod}' of beings, for the seven chief 
rsiganas are also called Pitrs j 2 * and the restoration of humankind 
at the beginning of a new ago is assigned to the seven rishis also/’ 
and they are referred to in this function by the words santaty-artha 
and santdudrtha , 4 * 6 aud 8antdna-kara y 5 which are synonymous with 
the word bljdrtha that Apastamba uses. The word tyjdrtha itself 
occurs in similar connexions, namely, in the restoration of population 
in the Krta age after this Kali age. Thus it is applied to Devapi 
the Paurava and Maru G the Aiksvaku, who will revive the brahma- 
ksatras then ; 7 and also to the renewal of the castes then . 8 The 
word thus has precisely the meaning which Apastamba gives it, 
and his application of it to the Pitrs sums up correctly the function 
assigned them as showm above. 


These Puranas also declare that they repeat the doctrine con¬ 
cerning the Pitrs, which was expounded in ‘ a Purana* or more 
probably in c the Purana *, 9 so that it was the ancient belief. { The 
Parana* would obviously mean the original Purana. c A Purana * 
might very appropriately mean the Bhavisyat, because the Bhavi- 
syat would naturally treat of such future matters. From whatever 
Purana then they quoted this doctrine, they manifestly repeat the 
ancient belief that would have been expounded in the Bhavisyat in 
Apastamba's time. 

It has been pointed out above, that dharma was no ingredient 
of the earliest Puranas except probably such simple lessons as might 
be conveyed incidentally in the five special subjects of those 
Puranas; and these four doctrines cited by Apastamba support 
that view. The third and fourth are not matters of dharma but 


1 Vi 61 134, 150 5, 173. Bd ii, 35. 177 -82. 201-2. 

2 Vi 66, 49. 50. Bd iii, 7, 50 51. 

' Va 65, 11, 47-8. Bd iii, 7, 10 . 

4 Va 67, 158, 161. Bd ii, 35, 185, 189. Mat 273 , G2. 

B Va 65. 48. Bd iii, .7, 47. Mat 145 , 35. 

6 Corrupted to Mata in Va 99, 437 and Mat 273, 56. He Was a king 
of Ayodhya. 

7 Va 09, 443: Bd iii, 74, 256: Mai 273, 61 : where the plural is 
used for the dual, Prakrit-wise. As these Puranas avowedly borrowed 
their account of the kings of the Kali age from the Bhavisya (see next 
chapter), it seems probable they borrowed this portion also from it. 
though the present Bhavisya his not either. Cf. Vif iv. 21, 46, 48. 

‘ Va 58, 104-110; Bd ii, 31, 104-111. Less correctly Mat 144, 91. 

* Mat 141 . 81 and 16. Va 56, 90. Bd ii 28, 96. 
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^lfyient cosmogony. The second is not dharma properly speaki 
deals with criminal guilt and not sin, aud merely declared a 
of common-sense jurisprudence. The first alone comes within 
the description of dharma. Only one then of the matters which 
Apastamba quotes from Puranas belongs to dharma, and this fact 
is no proof that dharma was a subject dealt with in the earliest 
Puranas, because his book was concerned with dharma and he 
naturally cited only points of dharma. 1 The true inference there¬ 
from would be that the Puranic brahmans had already begun to 
, Corporate some dharma in the Puranas in his time. 



CHAPTER TV 

THE AGE OF THE ORIGINAL P TIRANA 

Tub age of the Puranas may now be considered according to the 
evidence obtained from themselves and from other sources. In 
doing this, the discussion must proceed from later known facts to 

earlier evidence. 

The Vayu Pura/na existed before a. d. 620, because it is referred 
to by Buna in his Harsa-carita, 2 and the writing n a MS. of the 
Skanda in the Royal Library of Nepal shows that that Purnna also 
existed about that time. 3 Verses praising gifts of laud are quoted 
ln various land-grants, that are dated ; and some of those arc 
huuid only in the Padma, Bhavisya and Brahma Puranas, and thus 
uidiente that those Puranas were in existence before a.i>. 500 and 
OVon long- before that time. 4 Some of those verses, which occur in 
grunts of the years 475—6 and 482-3, are declared in some grants 
t0 kave been enunciated by Vyiisa in the Mahabhfirata. 5 They do 

One might us well argue that, because Maine in A ncitmi Law (chap, v) 
quote* some verses from the Odyssey about certain ancient legal con- 
n s, therefore the Odyssey dealt with law. 

"*p. Ill, paragraph 4. Cowell und Thomas, Translation, p. 72. 
^railh. Early History of India, 3rd ed., pp. 21-22. 

Ith Oriental Congress , vol. iii, ]). 205. The MS. was sect¬ 
or inspection. 

o, 1912, pp. 248-55. Gar may perhaps be added because 
Verses ob and 7 occur iu it (ii, 31, 14 and 4). 

6 -UlAS, 1912, 253-4. 
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however (as far as I know) occur there, but are found i'^ 
ma and Bhavisya, and nowhere else. Such an error, citing the 
dahablmrata instead of the Puranas, in a land-grant, which was 
not a learned treatise, is venial, especially as Yjfisa was believed to 
be the author of all those works. The mistake shows the pre-eminent 
position held by the epic then. The important point however is 
that the grantors assert that a book was the original authority for 
those verses; not popular lore nor unknown compositions. It 
follows therefore that either the Padma or the Bhavisya or both 
existed before a. d. 475 and even much earlier, and a similar con¬ 
clusion, though not so clear, may be drawn as regards the Brahma. 

I urther the Matsya, \ ayu and Brahmanda say in their accounts 
of the dynasties of the Kali age that they borrowed their accounts 
from the Bhavisya ; 1 and the internal evidence therein shows that 
the Bhavisya existed in the middle of the third century a.d., the 
Matsya borrowed before the end of that century, and the Vayu and 
Brahmanda borrowed in the next century. 2 The present Bhavisya, 
as presented in the Sri-Y enkatesvara edition, does not contain that 
account, but another altogether corrupt and false, and the reason is 
the. the Bhavisya has been freely tampered with in order to bring 
its prophecies up to date and the ancient matter utterly vitiated*: 
but those three Puranas show what it contained in the third 
century, as regards the dynasties of the Kali age. 

Next may be considered the mention of the Bhavisyat Parana in 
the Apastamblya Dhnrmasutra (chap. Ill), and the inferences that 
may be drawn therefrom. 

I be Parana , as already pointed out, first came into existence as 
a collection of ancient legendary lore, and this, its original nature, 
is an essential fact. Apastaruba obviously refers in his citations of 
Puranas (chap. Ill) to definite books. Now the Bhavisyat Parana 
pla ,; .]\ professed by its title to treat of ‘ the future', and its title 
is a contradiction in terms. The first inference therefore is that 
sum a name could not have been possible until the term Purana 
had become so thoroughly specialized as to have lost its proper 
meaning, and had become merely the designation of a particular 
class of books. It. would have required the existence of a number 
ot books called Puranas to produce that change, and manifestly 


■ •.. ' "J li " : Kr,,i -t'/c, py. > ii-vili. Jl.'AS, 1 :> 1 ‘ up. 141-2, 

>\( M. I tlireo Punuma uxisU 1 befun . 

Id., pp. xii xiv, xxiv, xxv. JitAS, 1912, pp. 112-3. 
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iust have had their own special names to distinguish 
another, and so convert their common title Purana into a 
uiere class designation. 1 

The next inference is that the foregoing change implied long 
• —that is, the Puranas began long before Apastamba's time. 

^ ls sutra is estimated by Buhler as not later than the third 
century b.c., and possibly 130-200 years earlier. 2 His citation of 
I'he Bhavisyat as an authority shows that it was no new work then, 
^ )lu had acquired an acknowledged position of dignity, which it 
eould not have attained to in less than half a century. Hence the 
^havigyat cannot be placed later than the early part of the third 
century b.c., and even possibly earlier still by the abo\^e 150-200 
}cars. At that time the title Parana had completely lost its 
0li gmal meaning, and the question arises, what length of time 
"ouM have been required to bring about that result. There can be 
110 definite pronouncement on this, but the time cannot have been 
c*ss than two centuries, considering the conditions of literature in 
those times, and was probably much longer. Hence Puranas must 
av ° existed at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century 
and this lower limit would be shifted 150-200 years earlier 

a prior date be given to Apastamba. It is quite probable there- 
lure that the Matsya existed long prior to him, as indeed his 
citation of it indicates (p. 44). 

Hie third inference from the name Bhavisyat is that before that 
I urana could have been composed about f the future* there must 
hive been some general consensus of opinion when ( the future’ 
began. The Bhavisyat and Bhavisva are referred to here as 
distinct* the former being the Purana cited by Apastamba, and the 
hitter that which existed in the third century a.d. as mentioned 
•‘hove* and which, modified by the continual tampering to which it 
las notoriously been subjected, we have now. When the Bhavisyat 
Wtls composed, whenever that was, obviously everything after that 
a,7,e was € future*, so that the third century b.c. at the latest 
an d all after time fell into ‘the future'; and it would have 
ln eluded the two preceding centuries if Apastamba should be ante 
dated. It is however pretty obvious that ( the future' must have 
commenced before the Bhavisyat was composed, otherwise there 

Compare the Journals of the Royal Asiatic and other Societies, 
^oere the title £ J uurtml' has completely lust its original meaning. 

&BE ii, p. xliji. 
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cl have been little to speak of beyond vague propliecies 
ology, subjects hardly attractive enough of themselves alone^to 
win general interest in a new € Parana’. 1 Hence ‘the future ; had 

probably been reckoned as having begun some time before, so that 
the author could have commenced with interesting tales of what had 
taken place before launching out into talk about the real and 
unknown future. This inference is entirely supported by the 
statement ante that the Bhavisyat began with the story of Krsna’s 
son Samba soon after the Bhfirata battle, and by the following 
further declarations. 

There is some definite information concerning, first, what was 
ranked as c past^, and secondly, what was considered to he ‘ future k 
First, all the epic and Puranie traditions that deal with kings and 
princes, and less markedly with rishis, stop short soon after the 
great Bhfirata battle. Till that event they are fairly copious, and 
after that they take in the reign of Yudhisthira and his brothers, 
and, in the early and final chapters of the Mahabharata, speak of 
their successors Par Ik sit II and Janamejaya III; 2 but there are no 
traditions about Janamejaya’s successors, nor about any of the 
kings of the great dynasties of Ayodhya and Magadha after that 
battle beyond a few curt allusions in the list of the kings of the 
Kali age. 3 4 * 6 ‘The past* therefore was to that extent regarded 
as ending with the decease of the Pandavas, or later with 
Janamejaya III. 

As regards ‘the future * there are these data. The Yayu pro¬ 
fesses to have been narrated in the reign of Asimakrsna or Adhisi- 
makjMia, the great grandson of that Janamejaya and the sixth in 
generation from Arjuna, in the Paurava line. 1 The Matsya (50, GftJ 
takes the same standpoint. Both definitely declare his successors 
to he future.' Both treat Divakara, king of Ayodhya, and 
Sen a jit, king of Magadha, as reigning contemporaneously with 
him, and say they were respectively the •fifth and seventh in 
succession from Brhadbala and Sahadeva who were killed in the 

1 That was done us in the Kulki Upupurana, but it was a later 
elaboration and very small in rcope. 

' Hoc Table of Genealogies in chap. X1J. 

? Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 1 f. Erroneous account in Hv 191 i. 

4 Va J, 12; 90, 255-8. i>d has lust the latter passage in a large 

lacunu. 

6 Va <J9, 270. Mat 50, 77. 
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a-tfclo. Roth declare tlieir successors to be future, and fee/ 
does the Vfiyu's counterpart, the Brahmfinda. 1 These three 
lnas thus start the 1 future ’ kings in (hose three great dynasties 
*th the sixth or seventh successors of those who took part in that 
^( tle; that is, they make 'the future ’ begin some five or six 
0 ear rei gns after that battle, or about a century after it, if we put 
OMcle the extravagant lengths given to the reigns of Senajit’s pre- 
( ecessors in Magadha. 2 This point is more definitely discussed in 

chapter XV. 

Hie Visnu and Blulgavata in their accounts speak of Parlksit as 
lc ‘igning and his successors as future in the Paurava* line," but treat 
le first kings of Ayodhya and Magadha after that battle,, who 
^ ere his contemporaries, as future. 4 These two Puranas thus make 
^ le future’ begin some thirty years after the battle as regards 
arlksit, but immediately after the battle as regards the two other 
yn as ties. The Garuda speaks of Jariamejaya as reigning iu the 
aurava line and his successors as future, but apparently treats 'the 
l iture 5 in the two other dynasties as beginning after that battle. 6 

As regards ( the future ’, then, these statements offer two limits 
cf commencement, an upper, the end of the Bharata battle, and a 
f ° We r, about a century later. 0 Everything prior to the former was 
^ past , everything posterior to the latter was reckoned as definitely 
future^ and the interval between them was intermediate,regarded 
sometimes as ' past’ and sometimes as c future \ The Matsya, Vtiyu 
,tn d Brahmfinda contain the undoubtedly oldest account of the 
k,n 8» of the Kali age and assert the lower limit. The Bhavisvat 
• m d Bhavisya, by including the story of Krsna’sson Sfimha, took tin* 
(,n ^cr limit. The Visnu, Garuda and Bhftgavata, which were later 
*ban the Bhavisyaf, practically adopted its view. Apastamba’s 
citation of the Bhavisyat is perfectly compatible with either 
Reckoning, for it merely indicates that 4 the future , had already 
’c.^un before the third century b.c. 


Tl 


10 reckoning then was this. * The past* ended and 4 the futur 


00, 282-3, 300. Mat ,‘?77 t 5 -6, 23. Rd iii, 71, 113-14 as 

ie^ftifls Ronajit; its reference to Diviikum is lo. t in (he: hnmmi. 

And the 60 years assigned to Parlksit II, Ml»h i, 49 , 1940- 
'* V 4 »v, 20, 12' 13; 2/, 1. Bhiig ix, 22, 34 -6. 

^ iv, 22, 1 ; 2% 1 3. Ilhiig ix. 12. 9. .>2, 46. 

’ ( jar i, jfo i 40 ; 141. 1,5, 9. 
further remarks about the Kali ay«\ chap. XV. 
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n at the close of the Bharata battle, or at the latest abiJ 
tury afterwards. 1 The difference is not material for the present" 
purpose. The transition manifestly implies a definite stage in the 
position of tradition, and indicates that previous tradition must have 
been collected then and formed into a definite compilation, which 
closed e the past*. That would have been the precise consequence 
of the formation of the original Purana. Tradition says that the 
original Purana was composed about that time (p. 21). 2 The two 
therefore agree and the former corroborates the latter. True 
Puranas multiplied, the Bhavisyat was devised, and the Puranic 
brahmans had ample time to begin incorporating brahmanie matter, 

before Apastamba’s date. 

These conclusions are corroborated by certain statements in the 
Kautillya Arthasastra, which may next be considered. It belongs 
to the fourth century B.m, about a century earlier than the latest 
date for Apastamba. 

Kautilya says, f The three Vedas, the Sftman, Rc and Yajus, are 
the threefold (scripture). The Atharva-veda and the Itihusa-veda 
are also Vedas 1 . 3 lie calls the Itihfisa a Veda and puts it on the 
same footing as the Atharva-veda. Clearly therefore the Itihusa 
was something as definite and well known as that Veda, lie also 
defines the Itihfisa thus— * Itihusa means the Purana, Itivrtta 
(history), Akhyftyika (tale), Udaharana (illustrative story), the 
Dliarmasastra and the Arthasfistra*. 4 All these terms are obviously 
generic, 5 and Purana here means Puranas. As the Itihusa was a 
Veda and definite, its component parts cannot have been indefinite, 
hence the Puranas were not an indefinite collection of ancient talcs 
hut must have been compositions certain and well established in 
character then. This is corroborated by another passage which 
says that a minister skilled in the Arthasfistra should admonish 
a king, wiio is led astray, by means of the Itivrtta and Purana. 0 
Here also the terms are generic, and the serious purpose for which 
the Puranas were to be used shows that they were not mere ancient 
talcs but were definite and instructive compositions. 


1 Efctirautecl at 050 and 840 n.r. respectively, chap. XV. 

Yylisa may have begun it, and Romahars.ina and his disciples would 
have completed it. 

1 I look i. clnip. 3 (p. 7). 4 Bonk i, chap. 5 (p, 10). 

ft See JR AS, 1914. p. 1022. 

0 Book v, chap. 6 (p. 255, linos 1 2) 
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u^ilya enjoins that a prince should spend the .afternoon 
to the Itihasa; 1 and in order to hear the Puranas tne 
prince would need some one to recite them. Hence among* the 
officials whom a king should retain with salaries are mentioned 
'the Pauvanika, the suta and the nr.igadha \ a The Pauvanika here 
is manifestly one specially conversant with the Puranas; and he is 
distinguished from the suta and magadha. lie is also referied to 
in another passage in a similar setting, apart from them/ and 
separate. Kautilya uses the word Pauvanika also to distinguish the 
Puranic siita and magadha from the two castes of mixed origin who 
were so named, but the former had ceased to exist then (p. 18). 
Hence the Puranas were old in his time. The three first mentioned, 
the Pauranika, the suta and the magadha, were quite different. 
Of these the latter two mean the mixed castes of sutas and muga- 


§L 


dhas who had succeeded to some at least of the functions of the 
ancient- sutas and magadhas; * and the Pauranika was the person, 
whether brahman or other, who made the Puranas his speciality. 
i 1 * * 4 * His office proves that the Ptiranas were well known and established 
compositions in the fourth century me.; and the fact that the 
original suta and magadha were only known then Irom them 
R hows also that the Puranas went back a considerable time befoie 
• that century. 

ft thus appears from Kautilya that Puranas, definite works, 
existed at least as early as the fourth century n. c v possessed an 
authoritative position, and were not novel works then, hut went 
ba<*k a long time previously as the Puranic suta had completely 

disappeared. 

The Purana was regarded with high respect even by the brah¬ 
mans who upheld the Vedas specially. Thus the Atharva-veda 
says —The res. and the sanians, the metres, the Purana, togeth i 
with the Yajus* all gods in the heavens, founded upon heaven, wer 
born of the ucehista. The Chandogya Upanisad says 6 —The 
(hymns of the) Atharvahgiras are the bees, the Itihasa-Purana 
the flower: and this simile, as expressed, implies that those hwnn 


1 Book i, chap. 5 (p. H), line 1 5). 

5 Book v, chap. 3 (p. 240). IT. MBii xii, 6A 3203. 

a Book xiii, chap. 1 (p. 393). 

4 Were thev < mpl>yed for ftklnjdy'P't and v^Ptharannsf 

R xi, 7. 24. SB.K xlii, 229. Cf MB»U viii, «i, 1-«9S. 

6 iii, 4, 1. 8BK i, 39. 
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0\y/ their sustenance from the Itihasa and Purana, which m 
u^efore have been ancient like those hymns. Both these passages 
imply that the Purana was something definite, like the other 
compositions mentioned, and was not a novel thing then. 

Further the Satapatha Brahmana calls the Itihasa-Purana and 
certain other compositions : honey-offerings to the gods and com¬ 
mends their daily study. 1 It also appoints the Itihasa and Purana 
for recitation by the priests, calling each a Veda. 2 These passages 
show that the Itihasa and Purana were definite compositions. 
Similarly the Sahkhayana Srauta Sutra and Asvalayana Sutra 3 
say—On the eighth day he tells the story which begins with Matsya 
Sammada . . . He then says, 'The Itihasa-veda is the Veda, this 
is the Veda/ and recites an Itihasa. On the ninth day he tolls the 
story which begins with Tdrksya Vaipafyota 4 . . . He then says, 
c The Purana-veda is the Veda, this is the Veda/ and recites the 
Purana. 6 

The story above mentioned that begins MaUyali Sdmwadah 6 appears 
to be that told in Visnu iv, 2, 19 f. and Padma vi, 232, 33 f. about 
the rishi Saubhari. While practising long austerities he saw a fish 
named Sammada or Samamada joyous with an immense and happy 
family/ and aroused thereby, he married the fifty daughters of 
Mandlnitr, king of Ayodhya, and maintained them in great 
magnificence and happiness. 8 That is probably what the above 
brahmanical passage cited. What is there called an itihasa is 
found in two Puranas now. I have not found the story about 
Tarksya Vaipasyata, but it was a story about birds. 9 




1 xi, 5, 6, 8. SBE xliv, 08. Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit., 93. 

2 xiii, 4, 3, 12-13. SBE xliv, 369. 

3 SSnkh xvi, 1. A6val x, 7. inverting the procedure of the two days; 
SBE xliv, 369, note 3. Max Muller, Sanskrit Lit., 37, 40. 

4 The A6val. Sutra reads Vaipa&cita (better 1). 

5 The Commentator on the Sahkhayana notes, The Purana uttered by 
Vayu should be narrated here. Both Va and Bd were uttered by Vayu, 
and were one originally. 

6 Rigv viii, 67 is attiibuted in the alternative to Matsya Sammada; 
Anukramani and Vedarth. 

7 Satapatbu, Brahm (xiii, 4, 3, 12) says, King Matsya Sammada and 
hi; people were water-dwellers. This cannot refer to the Matsya country 
and people, for their country was anything but watery; so matsya must 
mean 4 fisli'. Vedarth on Rigv viii, 67 says he was a fish. 

8 Thi ■ story is further considered in chap. V. 

J So Satapatha Brahm, loc. cit. 




CLOSE OF HISTORICAL TRADITION 

pointed out above (p. 54), a collection of tradition m 
been made within a century or so after the Bharata battle^ 
thus closing the ‘ past ' and its traditions, whence all subsequent 
occurrences belonged to the ‘future*. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a general survey of tradition in the Puranas. 

There is much traditional history including fairly copious genea¬ 
logies down to the time of that battle and the death of Krsna and 
the Pundavas, and then all the genealogies stop short except those 
of the three great kingdoms of Hastinapura, Ayodhya and Magadha, 
although other old dynasties continued to exist, such as those of 
Paneala, Kasi, Mithila, fee . 1 There is a little historical tradition of 
the century or so that followed the battle, yet only concerning the 
first five Paurava kings in the first of those three kingdoms, and 
nothing about the two other kingdoms. After that century or so 
there is no historical tradition, and the genealogies of those three 
kingdoms are given in prophetic form, but were manifestly com¬ 
piled long afterwards out of Prakrit chronicles . 2 Yet there were 
traditions about those ‘ future * kings, as, for instance, about the 
kings in Buddha's time and about king Udayana of Vatsa , 3 and 
none such are noticed in the Puranas, as far as I am aware. These 
facts, much traditional history down to the death of the Pandavas, 
a very little for a century or so following, and then none whatever 
in the Puranas, prove that there must have been a closing stage in 
tradition during that century or so—that is, that the original Purana 
must have been compiled about that time. 

The absolute dearth of traditional history after that stage is 
quite intelligible, both because the compilation of the Parana had 
set a seal on tradition, and because the Purana soon passed into the 
hands of brahmans, who preserved what they had received, but 
with the brahinanic lack of the historical sense added nothing about 
later kings—just as the Bhugavata Purana, which was composed 
about the ninth century a.d., added nothing to its account of the 
kings of the Kali age beyond where the Yfiyu stopped some four 
centuries earlier. With the same lack howt ver they have introduced 
in their own additions to the Puranas notices of brahmans who 
were later, such as Asuri, Paiicasikha, &c . 4 This marked change 
at that stage betokens thi compilation of the original Purana and 


1 My Dynasties of the Kulf Ay, p. 23. See chap. XV. 

2 Id. p. 10 and Appendix I. Meghaduta i, 31. 

* Discussed in chap. XXVII. 
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in the custody of tradition from the sutas to the 

- It is clear evidence that ancient traditions were collected 

they were still well known, and while there was still a class 
ol men whose business it was to preserve them carefully. 

The Brahmanas are in accord with this conclusion. The late 
Satapatha has far more tradition than the earliest Brahmanas. 
They were composed while the Purana or Puranas were in their 
infancy, 1 but it was composed after the Puranas had become 
established, and by quoting* their tradition shows that they existed 
and that the recluse brahmans who studied the Vedas had at length 
become aware to some extent of the contents and importance of 
the Puranas. 


CHAPTER V 

BRAHMANICAL AND KSATRIYA TRADITION 

So far tradition has been considered in its more general aspect, 
hut a survey of ancient Indian tradition discloses the fact that great 
differences exist in the character of its multitudinous tales; and we 
may examine now the main features, according to which traditions 
may he classified. 

The first classification that obviously presents itself is the broad 
division into tin two groups, traditions that are mythological and 
those that profess to deal with history. Instances of the former 
are Soma's abduction of Brhaspati’s wife Tara and the birth of 
t-heir son Budlia, a the birth of 11a from Mann’s sacrifice, 3 and the 
marriage of Siva and Parvatl. 4 With such we have nothing to do 
here, though myths that explain the origin of the chief races said 
to have ruled ancient India may suggest clues for exploring the 
earliest conditions. 

Taking then traditions that profess to deal with history, we find 
that many talcs are manifestly and essentially brahmanic, such 

* See chap. XXVII. 

V ft 90. B<1 iii 65, Br .9. II v 25. Vis iv, 0, 5 19. Bhiig ix, 14 f 
3-14. Ag 273, 3 11. Mat 23, 29 to 24, 3. Gar i, 139, 1-2. 

Va 85, 5 9. ltd iii, dO } 8. Hv JO, 615-22, Br ?\ 3 8. Vis iv 
1 , 6 - 8 . ‘ ’ 

4 Mat 154. Br 30. Bad v, 40. Var 22 
07, 32-9. 
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story of Vasistlia, YisvFimitra and king Trisanku in the M 
arata and Ram ay an a/ that of Yisvamitra and king Hariscandra 
in the Markandeya (7 and 8), and that of king Hariscandra, Rohita 
and Sunahsepa in the Aitareya Brahmana 1 2 and Sankhayana Srauta 
Sutra. 3 Others are plainly ksatriya tales, such as the ballad of 
king Satyavrata-Trisariku, Yasistha and Yisvamitra in the Puranas 
(p. 38), that of king Sagara in the Puranas (p. 38), and that of 
Blusma and TJgrayudha in the Harivaihsa (p. 37). Others again 
are neither ksatriya nor brahmanical precisely, but combine features 
of both those classes and are thus of a mixed or intermediate 
character, such as the story of Agastya and Lopamudra (p. 38), 
that of king Mitrasaha Kalmusapada, 4 and that of king Jana- 
mejaya IT Parlksita who hurt Gargya's son. 3 And there is a 
fourth class, namely, stories which have obviously been devised in 
order to explain names. 

The contrast between the stories about Trisanku, Yasistha and 
A isvumitra shows clearly that there were two classes of tradition, 
the brahmanic and the ksatriya (see p. 6). This is only what 
might be naturally expected. '-This distinction in tradition, brah¬ 
manic and ksatriya, is very important and may be paralleled by the 
difference between legends of saints and tales of chivalry. Brahmanic 
tradition speaks from the'LrahmaiTicaT’standpoint, describes events 
and expresses feelings as they would appear to brahmans, illustrates 
brahmanical ideas, maintains and inculcates the dignity, sanctity, 
supremacy and even superhuman character of brahmans, enunciates 
brahmanical doctrines aud advocates whatever subserved the interests 
of brahmans; f * often enforcing the moral by means of marvellous 
incidents, that not seldom are made up of absurd and utterly 
impossible details. It often introduces kings, because kings were 
their chief patrons, yet even so the brahmans* dignity is never 
forgotten. Ksatriya tradition, on the other hand, speaks from the 
ksatriya standpoint, describes events and expresses feelings as they 
would appear to ksatriyas, is concerned chiefly with kings and 
heroes and their great deeds, and displays the ideas and code of 


1 MBh i, 175, 6651-91: cf. ix, 41, 2301-6 ; 43 : Rgm i, 52, 1 to/tfJO. 

2 vii, 5, 1 f. n vv, 17 25. 

4 MBh i, 176, GC>96 to 177 6791. Vis iv, i, 19 f. Bliag ix, 9, 18 
:?9. YN !). 

0 Vil 93, 2D6. 

c Bad ii i a good example of hrahmanic matter : also BY iv, 24 f. 
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of ksatriyas. It notices rishis who came into contact wit 
but otherwise is not much concerned with the life and 
oughts of rishis. Ksatriya tales do often indulge in the mar¬ 
vellous, but their marvels are generally mere exaggeration without 
any didactic purpose; and ksatriya tradition, even when magnifying 
the glory of kings, does not disparage brahmans but acknowledges 
their character and position, though not in the excessive terms often 
employed in b rah manic tales. Ksatriya genealogies are of necessity 
of ksatriya origin. 

The difference between the two kinds of tradition is best brought 
out where fortunately both the ksatriya and the brahmanic versions 
exist. That is found in the stories about Trisanku, Vasistha and 
Yisvamitra. The ksatriya ballad gives a simple and natural account 
of Trisanku’s fortunes as affected by those two rishis, while the 
brahmanical versions are a farrago of absurdities and impossibilities, 
utterly distorting all the incidents. 1 But it is rare that the two 
aspects of a story are presented so characteristically, and what 
is found very often is a story which suggests that it was a ksatriya 
version which has been subsequently revised according to brahmanic 
ideas—that is, a story of the third or intermediate class. The 
legend of Sunahsepa presents different stages of this process. 2 
Thus ksatriya tales sometimes exist without brahmanic counter¬ 
parts, such as the above story of king Sagara, many brahmanic 
tales exist without ksatriya counterparts, and the intermediate class 
is abundant. 

Another marked difference appears between ksatriya tales on the 
one hand, and brahmanical tales and tales of an intermediate 
character on the other hand. In ksatriya tales there is generally 
some historical consistency, but the two other classes are generally 
deficient in the historical sense, often revealing a total lack of it. 
This lack of the historical sense in ancient Indian literature is a 
commonplace (p. 2), but it does not hold entirely good as regards 
ksatriya tradition. Before the invention of writing, genealogies, 
ballads and tales are practically the only literature of an historical 
kind that can exist. Genealogies are essentially chronological ; 
and the old tales, especially those narrated in the course of the best 
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1 Discussed in JRAS, 1013, p. 888: 1910, p. 304. 

4 Discussed in JRAS, 1917, p. 44. An absurd instance of brah¬ 
manical fancy is the story of Ynyiiti and his four sons (misnamedV 
Pad ii, G1 to 84. 





LACK OF HISTORICAL SENSE 

ns oi‘ the genealogies, luive also an historical character. Ro ( 
ealogies certainly do not lack the historical sense, and those 
ksatriya tales and ballads are generally consistent in their historical 
conditions. Since the brahmans did treasure up and hand down 
the ancient hymns, there is nothing impossible in holding that the 
sutas also displayed similar care in preserving traditions committed 
to their charge, as pointed out in chapter II, until the Purana was 
compiled, and there were men and brahmans who made old tales 
and genealogies their special concern. 

The lack of the historical sense was a special characteristic of the ^ 
brahmans. The Vedic texts, notoriously, are not books of historical 
purpose, nor do they deal with history (p. 2). Before the intro¬ 
duction of writing the brahmans had, like every one else, to rely 
on tradition when referring to preceding times, and, even after 
writing was introduced, they discountenanced it so far as their 
religious books were concerned. There is no want of references to 
prior events in the Rigveda as well as some to contemporaneous 
occurrences, and allusions to bygone men and events were necessarily 
drawn from tradition, such as those to Nahusa, Yayati and others, 
who were ancient even then. So also the mention of Yadu, 
Turvasa (Turvasu), Druhyu, Anu and Poru is generic, referring* 
to the families and kings descended from them, and not to the 
progenitors themselves, who had passed away into tradition even 
then. Similarly as regards Bharata, his descendants are introduced, 
but he himself was a bygone figure. 

The lack of the historical sense, especially among brahmans, 
while on the one hand it failed to compose genuine history or 
fabricated incorrect stories and fables, on the other hand lias been 
of valuable service in that it often neglected to revise or harmonize 
historical tradition. Positively it was a defect, negatively it was 
often a safeguard, with the result that the Puranic brahmans pre¬ 
served a large mass of ksatriya and popular tradition, which was 
inconsistent with brahmanic stories and tenets, and the bearing of 
which thereon they did not perceive. Thus not m Idor* they un¬ 
consciously passed on traditions which are a cheek on brahmanic 
statements and often refute much of them. When we seek for 
explanations of the lack, differences of opinion arise. It was not for 
want of history. There were plenty of historical events in the 
earliest tiihes (p. 3). 

A reasorf assigned for the lack is that i the Brahmans, whose task 
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naturally have been to record great deeds, had earf 
^ ced the doctrine that all action and existence are a positive 
% and could therefore have felt but little inclination to chronicle 
historical events \ 1 But, as already pointed out, that was not the 
task of the brahmans but of the sutas, and what they preserved was 
incorporated in the Puranas. When the literature of tradition 
passed into brahmanie custody later, the brahmans were prevented 
in two ways; first, since the Puranas dealt with ancient tradition, 
they could not incorporate into them the doings of later kings; 
and secondly, the above reason applied from the time when the 
brahmans embraced that doctrine, namely, in and after the age of 
the Bisahmanas and Upanisads, when, according to tradition as 
already explained, Puranas had been compiled.- Thenceforward 
they added no fresh historical events beyond incorporating the 
account of the dynasties of the Kali age. That doctrine, and its 
consequence that men should strive to be rid of further existence, 
was later than the Rigvedic age. The primitive doctrine was 
different. Asceticism has been practised ardently in India at all 
times, but its object varied. Under that doctrine it became the 
means of training the body and mind to a condition which ended 
virtually in non-existence ; but in ancient times the rishis aimed 
at acquiring superhuman faculties and powers or the reputation 
of possessing them, and asceticism was the means by which that 
could be attained. During all that time it was the sutas who 
preserved tradition. 

There have been, broadly speaking, three classes among brahmans 
throughout Indian history, namely, (1) the ascetic devotee and 
teacher, the rishi or muni; (2) the priest and spiritual guide of 
kings, nobles and people; and (3) the minister of state, royal officer, 
and those who followed secular employments The first was the 
hr, ill man par tx^eKmce, the saint; the second the priest and pro- 
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eeptor; and the third the semi-secular brahman and sometimes 
wholly a layman. The first class, devoting itself to an ascetic life, 
lived apart in secluded hermitages. The second dwelt in cities and 
towns, ministering to their royal and other patrons, and conversant 
with what went on around them ; they were not ordinarily religious 
thinkers. The third class were busied chiefly or altogether with 


1 MttCflonel], Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. 

This will be shown further in chap. X XVI. 
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LACK OF HISTORICAL SENSE 

ne affairs, and were practically brahmans only by cast! 

7 do not concern us here. 

livings performed sacrifices through their own priests, but invoked 
the aid of celebrated rishis also on special occasions as various stories 
show. Both the first and second classes appear to have composed 
the Rigvedic hymns, but the Brahmanas and Upanisads were the 
product of the meditations and speculations of the first class. These 
men lived away from the world, immersed in spiritual problems and 
in close relation to the influences of Nature. Their religious rites, 
meditations and questionings were deeply and continuously concerned 
with the divine; the gods were very real to them. Mythology 
therefore was not an abstract subject, but as real to them as Nature. 
On the other hand, kings and political life belonged to a sphere 
with which they had nothing to do and of which they knew little 
or nothing personally ; and political vicissitudes did not affect them. 
Ail that they knew of such matters was what penetrated into their 
seclusion through popular report and tale, mere hearsay, often less 
real to them than mythology and of far less importance. There 
was no vivid distinction between history and mythology, and 
naturally there was a constant tendency to confuse the two, to 
mythologize history and give mythology an historical garb. We can 
thus see why there was a total lack of the historical sense among 
the brahmans who composed the brahinanieal literature. It is of 
course authoritative on the religious matters of which it treats, but 
one cannot extend its authority to secular matters. 

The lack of the historical sense was a fertile source of confusion. 
It displayed itself in various ways that will be noticed now, and 
many other illustrations will present themselves in future chapters. 2 

First, it confused different persons of the same name. Preliminary 
confusion between two different persons, Bali, the Aimva king of 
the Eastern region, and Bali Yairocana, th 1 demon king, is found 



1 See lists of brahmans to be excluded from siaddhas, Maim iii, 150f.: 

MBh xiii, 23, 1582 93; 90 , 4275-80: Var 190, 84 1. Such brahmans 
are often alluded to. Veda-varjita cultivators, Pad iv, 110, 403-4 : 
cultivators, 113, 204; vi, 181 . 74. R&hgopajlvin, Va 101 , 164. KMa- 
vdyranl, Pad vi, 18 i, 41. Engaged in vailya occupations, MBh xii. 78, 
2D17 f. : Bad . i, 177, 2-3 ; 238, 6 7. 15 20. Pad v.. 

171. 31. Of. MJill xiii, 33. 2094-5: Bad v, 11, 11 f. 

2 e. g. The Air ruts and Bhorata, chap. Mil. The birth of a Ye is^lia 
and an Agastya from ATitra and Yaruna, chaps. XY1I1 and XXII. 
Janaim jaya 11 and his throe sons, chap. IX. 
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story of the former/ where three Puranas call him DanlkSyJ^ 
airocana, I 2 in spite of the fact that they give his genealogy 
nava and make no mention of any Virocana among his ancestors. 
Further confusion is seen in the allusions to 4 king Janaka ', for 
Janaka was the family name of the kings of Videha and various 
Janakas are distinguished in epic and Puranic tradition, 3 but in 
brahmanic literature Janaka is regarded as one king. 4 Similarly 
rishis of the same name were confused : thus the first Visvamitra is 
wrongly called BJiarata-rsabha in the story of Sunahsepa (p. 10); 
and this term really belonged to one of his descendants long after¬ 
wards, probably the Visvamitra who was priest to Sudas, i. e. 
Sudasa, king of north Pancala, who was descended from Bharata. 5 
Two other brahmanical books 6 confuse the two Visvfimitras by 
reversing the blunder, in styling the descendant 4 GathPs son', who 
was the first Visvamitra. Again, the Ramuyana wrongly identifies 
the Visvamitra of Rama's time with the first Visvamitra, 7 and 


uaj vely makes Satananda narrate in 4 Vis vamitra's' presence the 
fable of the first Visvfunitra's discomfiture by Vasistha. 8 Similarly, 
the Vasisthas, of whom there were many, as will be shown in 
chapter XVIII, were often confused, until at length they were 
all regarded as one, 9 who was cirajlvin : and so also all the 
Markandeyas were reckoned as only one, 10 and the Brhaspatis 
are confused. 11 12 

An excellent instance of this kind of confusion is that of the 
two Sukas. One Suka had a daughter Krtvl or Klrtti, who married 
Anuhaking of: South Pancala and was mother of king Brahmadatta. 1 *' 


I Va 99, 26 f. Bd iii, 71 , 2*1-32. Mat 48 , 23 f. Hv 31, 1682-8. 
Br 13. 27-35. 

- Va. 00, 05, 06, 72, 07. Bd iii, 71, 06, 68, 74, 99. Mat 48, 58, 00, 89. 

3 See the notice of this dynasty in chap. VIII. 

* See Veche Index i, 271. 

6 See TRAS, 1917, p. 64 ; 1918, p. 236. Also cliap. XXL 

0 Bvkadd iv ; 112. Vedarth on Rigv iii, 53. 

7 Ram i, 18, 39-40; 51, 15. It is brahmanic. 

s Ram i, 51, 12 f. See chap. XXL The ViSvaruitrus are confused in 
MBh xiii, 3 . 

MBh i, 174 , 6636-41, where several are confused. , 

10 Pad v, 28. 22, 24. MBh iii, 25, 952 3. See chap. XVII. 

II Including descendants. See chap. XVI. 

12 Mat 49, 56- 7. Va 09, 179 80. Hv 20, 1039-14 (calling her also 
Khttimatl), 1065-6 ; 23, 1241-2. Vis iv, 10, 12 13. Bhag ix, 21, 25 
(with confusion about x\nuha). Gar i, 110, 13 partially. 
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reiyother was Yyasa’s son, 1 far later. It will be sliown^J^j 
iter XIII that Brahmadatta was a contemporary of the Kaurava 
Ling* PratTpa, and that his great great grandson Janamejaya was 
a contemporary of PratTpa s great grandson Bhisma and of Prsata 
(Drupada's father). Bhisma was of about the same age as 
Satyavata, the maiden-mother of Vyasa, 2 for he was a youth when 
his father Santanu married young Satyavati; 3 hence Vyasa was 
younger than Bhisma, and his son Suka was therefore at least 
a generation later. Prom Brahmadatta's grandfather Suka down 
to Vyasa's son Suka there were therefore some six generations. 

The ksatriya genealogies and traditions keep the two Sukas 
distinct, but the brahmanical vamsas in their attempt to construct 
^ yilsa s family identify the two, give Vyasa's son Suka a daughter 
Kirtimatl, say she was Antiha's queen and Brahmadatta’s mother, 
and so make Brahmadatta great grandson of Vyasa, 4 thus mis¬ 
placing Anuha and Brahmadatta from their true position to one 
some six generations later. Ksatriya tradition is right, and the 
brahmanical lack of the historical sense produces the absurdity that 
Anuha or Brahmadatta would have been king* of south Paneala at 
the time of the Bharata battle when, as the Mahabharata shows, 
Drupada was reigning there. 

Another instance may be cited from the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xiii, 3, 4, 9 and 21). It says that Bharata seized the sacrificial 
horse of the Satvants, and adds that his descendants, the Bharatas, 
were greater than those of any other king. Here it has confused 
Bharata, the famous. Paurava king, with apparently Bharata, the 
brother of Rama of Ayodhya, King Bharata was long prior to 
the Satvants or Satvatas, as the synchronisms and the Table of 
royal genealogies show (chapters XII to XIV), but Rama and 
Bharata of Ayodhya were their contemporaries, and this story is no 
doubt connected with the conquest of the Surasena territory from 
the Satvatas and its occupation by Rama's brother Satrughna, as 
will be noticed in chapter XI\ . It would have been this Bharata 
who could have carried off the sacrificial horse, and if was the 


1 MBh i, 7, 103. Va 73, 28 9 : &c. See chap. XV ITT. 

The whole MBh shows this. 3 MBh i, 100, 4008-9, 4030-64. 

Bd iii, S, 92-4. Va 70, 84-6 (misreading Anuha ns Aguha ), Sndhnra 
on Vis iv, 19, 12 says the same. Also Kiir i, 10, 25 7 partially. The 
variisa in Mat £01, 30-32 does not introduce this intake. Consequently 
Krtvi is sometimes called Kirtimatl, e.g. Rv 20* 1044. 
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HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY CONFUSED 

ascendants of the Paurava Bharata, who were the famon 
i*atas. 

( Secondly, the brahmans confused kings, rishis and others with 
mythological persons of the same names, for names were common 
to both then as down even to modern times. 1 A few instances of 
such confusion may r be noticed here. Brhaspati, the Ahgirasa rishi, 
who lived just before Bharata's time, 2 is confused with the divine 
priest Brhaspati. 3 Madhu, the great Yfidava king, 4 from whom Krsna 
obtained the patronymic Madhava, is called a Daitya, a Danava and 
an asura, 5 * being apparently confused with the demon Madhu whom 
Visnu killed. Such cases of confusion led to the fabrication of 
brahmanicai fables, and not a few other fables may be suspected to 
have arisen through similar misunderstanding. 

Another instance is that of Tapatl, wife of the Paurava king 
Samvarana. She was daughter of Sura, Surya, or Tapana. 0 These 
words are treated as meaning c the sun *, 7 and a fable is told how 
Samvarana*s priest, a Vasistha, went to the sun and obtained 
Tapati for him. 8 But those words were probably the name of 
a man, for other names of the sun were used as personal names, 
such as PrabhSkara, Divakara and Bhanu. Surya appears to have 
been a real name, for the Stiryas are spoken of along with the 
Bhrgus and Kanvas, 9 and the patronymic Saurya is assigned to 
three rishis, the alleged authors of hymns x, 37,158 and 170. But 
Tapatl’s father being confused with the sun, she became the sun’s 
daughter, and accordingly she is foisted into the myth of the sun 
and his wives as his daughter along with his sons Manu Vaivasvata, 
Yama and the Asvins, 10 confusing historical tradition with mythology 
and all with an utter disregard of chronological consistency, 
j Thirdly, the brahmans did not always distinguish between 
/different periods, and so often misplaced persons chronologically 


1 e.g. Sankara, Visnu, Nllakantha. 

2 Her t lie synchroninma in chap. XIII. 

n See chaps XVI and XIX. 4 IIv 04 , 5164. 

8 Hv 55, . 061 ; 94 , 6143, 5157, 5168. ifein vii, 61 , 3, 10, 15. 

6 MBh i, 91, 3738 ; 171, 6530, 6535. Blmgix, 22, 4. 

7 MBh i. 171, 6521 ; 172, 6581-3. 8 MBh i, 173 , 6596-6610. 

0 liigv viii, 3, 16. Of. i, 117, 13; 118, 5. Surya was the name of a 
jjfmava a ho, MBh i, 65, 2534 5. 

10 e.g. Mat 11, 9. Vis iii, 2, 4. Pad v, 8, 44, 74. Var 20, 8. Mat 

I t, 39 then identifies her with some liver, probably the Tipi (modern 

Tupti). 
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fyought together as contemporaries persons who were wide^ 
^^ated in time. Such mistakes are innumerable, and only a few 
the most glaring can be noticed here. 

I he brahmanical Santi-parvan says that Bhlsma learnt dhanna 
from Bhargava Cyavana (who belonged to the very earliest age), 
from Vasistha and Markandeya (these are only gotra names), and 
liom Rama (that is, Jainadagnya, who was long anterior). 1 
Similarly, Drona is said to have visited Rama Jamadagnya. 2 The 
story of Utanka 3 is a farrago of absurdities and chronological errors, 
plainly brahmanical. So the Brhaddevata (iv, 112) and the 
A edarthadTpika on Rigveda iii, 53 make the first Visvamitra (son 
of Gathi or Gadhi) contemporary with Sakti Vasistha who was far 
later. 4 This chronological ignorance produces at times the most 
absurd positions, as where persons are made to describe events long 
posterior to their time; thus king Dillpa of Ayodhya is instructed 
by his priest ‘ Vasistha ’ about Kamsa’s tyranny and Krsna’s 
birth. 5 
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Similarly lists are sometimes given of risliis as present at some 
gathering, although they belonged to widely different times and 
could not have been all alive together. The wildest instances of 
this are the lists of rishis who assembled at the twelve-year sacrifice 
in Naimisa forest; 6 of those who visited Bhlsma on his death-bed ; 7 
and of those who attended when Yudhisthira was installed as king. 8 
Kings are sometimes jumbled together. 9 There are many other 
instances. 10 This lack of the historical sense must always be borne 
in mind when dealing with brahmanical statements in tradition; 
thus the order of the kings in Aitareya Brakmana vii, 5, 31 is 
wrong, being inverted for the most part. 

Fourthly, the historical sense being lacking, the difference between 
| reality and mythology became obliterated. So history was mytho¬ 
logized. The story of Tapatl discussed above illustrates this. 


MBh xii, 37, 1354-6. Cf. vi, 119 , 5534 : viii, 2, 37: xii, 10, 1570. 
MBh i, 130, 5118-32. Kama also, viii, 3f, 1613. 

3 MBh xiv, 53, 1512 to 58, 1750. 

'* See among the Vasisthas, chap. XVIII. Pad iii, 13, 8 f. 

f Fad vi, 219, l 12. 7 MBh xiii, 2& 1760 6. 

° MBh ii, 104 113. ’ Pad ii, 61, 41-3. 

10 e.g. Pad i, 39, 111-14 : v, 29, 13-19 : vi, 82, 4-8. MBh iii, 20, 
985 -8: xii, 338 , 12757 -60. Ram vii, 1, 1-6; 19, 16. Hv 
14537-10. Va 100, 33-40. 
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"as war between the gods and asuras for a divine year, and the 
gods being worsted besought help of Visnu. He produced Maya- 
moha. This being went to the asuras and Daityas at the river 
Narbadft and beguiled them to forsake the Veda and their own 
dharma and to blaspheme the Veda, &c. They became Arhatas. 
Then the gods renewed the battle and destroyed them. The terms 
Arhata, &c., used show that Buddhism and Jainism 2 * are meant, 
and that river is made the place of their origin. The whole story 
is mythologized, the Buddhists and Jains become asuras and 
Daityas, and the struggle between brahmanism and them is turned 
into a war between gods and demons. 0 

Another excellent instance of this is the development of c Aurva 
Agni'. There was a Bhargava rishi named Urva. The traditional 
history about him and his descendants will be set out in 
chapter XVII, and here it is sufficient to state the salient points 
briefly. TJrva’s son was Rclka, his son was Jamadagni, and his son 
was Rama; and a descendant was Agni in Sagara's time. All 
these were therefore Aurvas. Jamadagni means c devouring fire'— 
Kama according to the brahmanical fable destroyed all ksatriyas off 
j the earth twenty-one times—and Aurva might be treated as meaning 
‘ born from the thigh ’ (uru) 3 and also s belonging to the earth * 
These names and ideas developed a fable which appears in 
two forms. According to the first form 4 the Bhfirgavas were 
cruelly treated by the Haihayas, Aurva was born then from 
his mother's thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his blaze; filled 
with wrath he determined to destroy the world, but cast the fire 
of his wrath into the sea, where it became the submarine fire. 
According to the second form, 5 from tfrva's thigh was born 
Aurva Agni, a fuel-less fire, eager to burn up the world, but it 
was assigned to the submarine region, and this fire is the lire 


1 Vis iii, 17, 8 to 18, 34. Similarly, Buddhism was for the perdition 
of the Daityas, Pad vi, 263, G9-70. 

2 Buddha is called Jina-suta, Gar i, 1, 32. 

8 Rama Jamadagnya's war with the Haihayas (chap. XXIV) seems 
to be the basis of his devasura war in MBh viii, 31, 1584-1612, 
similarly. 

A MBll i, 178, 6815 to 180, 6863: very briefly in xiii, 56, 2905-9. 
The whole matter is discussed in JR AS, 1919, pp. 364 f. 

c Mat 175 , 23-62. Pad v. 38, 74-112. Hv 16, 2527-69. 
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HISTORY MYTHOLOGIZED 

will destroy the world at the dissolution 1 and is identif' 
Visnu. 2 


L 


Another instance is the curious Pitr-vaiiisa. 3 The seven 
classes of Pitrs had each one mind-born daughter (mdnasi ka/nya ), 
namely, Mena, Acchoda (-Satyavatl), Pivarl, Go, Yasoda, Vi raj a 
and Narmada. The account (subject to minor variations) stands 
thus. Mena was wife of Mount Himavant. They had a son 
Mount Mainiika and three daughters, Aparna, Ekaparna and 
Ekapatalfi. Aparna became the goddess Uma; Ekaparna married the 
rishi Asita and had a son the lislii Devala ; and Ekapatala married 
Sataiilaka’s son, the rishi Jaiglsavya, and had two sons, Sahkha 
and Likhita. Acchoda, the river, transgressing against the Pitrs, 
was born as a low-caste maiden (ddseyl) from king Vasu of Cedi 
and a fish who was the apsaras Adrika; and she became (Kali) 
Satyavatl, who was mother of Vyiisa by Parfisara, and of Vicitra- 
vlrya and Citrangada 4 * by king Santanu. Plvari was wife of 
Vyasa's son Suka, and had five sons and a daughter Kirtimati who 
was Anuha’s queen and Brahmadatta^s mother. 6 Go, called also 
Ekasrnga, married the great rishi Sukra and was ancestress of the 
Bhrgus. Yasoda was wife of Visvamahat, daughter-in-law of 
Vrddhasarman, and mother of Dillpa II Khatvanga. 6 Virajft was 
wife of Nahusa and mother of Yayati. 7 Narmada, the river, was 
'wife of Purukutsa and mother of Trasadasyu. 8 


1 Also Mat 2, 5. See ibid. 51, 29-30 : Va 17, 76 : Bd ii, 18, 79-80, 
with which cf. Bigv viii, 102 , 4 (samudra-vasas). 

2 Ilv 41, 2149. Va 07, 18. Bd iii, 72, 17. Cf. MBh iii, 189, 12961, 
12966-7. 

3 Va 72, 1-19; 73, 1-49. Bd iii, 10, 1-21, 52-98. Hv 18, 932-99. 
Br 34, 41-2, 81-93. Mat 13, 2-9; 14. 1 to 15, 28. Pad v, 9 , 2-56. 
Also Va 77, 32. 74 6. Bd iii, 13, 32, 76-9. Lg i, 6 , 5-9; 70, 331 ; 
82, 14-15: ii, 45, 88. 

4 Mat and Pad (loc.cit .) wrongly say they were ksctraja sons. Vicifcra- 

vlrya’s sons, Dhvtarastra and Pandu, were ksetraja by VySsa. 

6 This statement is wrong, as shown above. 

6 Three kings of Ayodhya, see Table of Genealogies in chap. XII. 
Visvamahat = Vi&vasaha, &c. Vyddhaiannan = Vi£va6annan, Krfcasar- 
man, <$rc. 

7 Two early kings of the Lunar race, see same Table. 

Two kings {of Ayodhya. The genealogies say PurukutSa’s wife was 
Narmada, without connecting her with the river, Va 88, 74: Bd iii, 63. 
73 (which has lost 3 lines) : Br 7, 95-G : Hv 12, 711—5 : Siv vii, CO, 79 : 
Kfir i, 20, 27- 8: Gar i, 138, 24. Women in ancient times bore the 
same names as rivers, see chap. XI. »So also Vis iv, 3, 6-12 and Bhftg 
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ere genuine genealogy is mixed up with mythology, and 
3?p0ie of this vamsa of the Pitr-kanyas arose out of a mis¬ 
understanding of this word. The genealogies say that Nahusa's 
sons were born of pitr-kanya Vi raj a, 1 connect a pitr-kanya, with 
Y isvamahat, 2 and cal] Krtvl a piir-kanyd . 3 There can be no doubt 
that the word meant ' father's daughter \ that is ‘ sister ; , for 
union between brother and sister was not unknown, as Rigveda x, 10 
about Yama and’Yami shows. Nahusa and Visvamahat married 
their sisters or half-sisters, and the same may be presumed of 
Purukutsa and probably of Sukra and Suka. But the brahmans 
misunderstood or perverted the word to mean 'daughter of the 
Pitrs 5 4 (and therefore ' mind-bom ’), thus mythologizing it, and 
extended its use. Satyavatl, as a queen and great grandmother of 
the Pundavas, was ennobled by the ksatriyas in the fable making 
her the offspring of Vasu, king of Cedi; 5 and, as mother of the 
great Vyasa, by the brahmans in the additional fable that she was 
a daughter of the Pitrs. 6 Mena was purely mythological, but 
Ekaparna and Ekapatala 7 were mistakenly conjoined with Aparna- 
Uma, probably through some similarity in names, much as in the 
case of Tapatl discussed above. 

The converse also occurred: mythology was not only freely brought 
into tales but was also turned into history. Thus Siva and Parvatl 
are introduced into the account of the long war between the 
Jlaihayas and the kings of Ivasi 8 dealt with in chapter XIII; and 
Indra into the story of Vasistha, Visvamitra and Trisahku and that 
of Ilariscandra and Rohita mentioned above. 0 The aitihasikas also. 



ix. 7 , 1-3, Lu.1 imply her identity with the river. Mat 12, 36 (where for 
Vasudo read Trasado) and Ag 272, 25 wrongly make her wife of Trasa- 
dasyu. Pad v, 8 , 140 goes further wrong, making her wife of (Trasadasyu’s 
on) SamMiula. The identification of her with the river was a later 
fancy, as in MBh xv, 20, 549-50. 

* Va 93, 12. Br 12, 1. Hv 30, 1599. Kur i. 22, 5. Lg i, 66, 60-1. 

2 In Va 88, 181-2 ( putrikasya) and Bd iii, 63, 181-2 (jmtnkasydfh) 
read pilr-kamya. Lg i, 66, 31, with Vrddha&mnan. 

3 Hv 23, 1242-3. 

- It ic applied to Satyavatl in MBh xii. 351, 13688 as pitr-Jeanyaka, 
which is rendered in Pratap Cli. Ray’s translation, ‘ a maiden residing in 
tlie house of her sire\ 

p Told iii MBh i, 63, 2371 99 Alluded to, Va l, 40-1. 

Alluded to, Va 1, 176. 1 They are also names of Uma, Va 9, 86. 

* Va 92, 29-61. Bd iii, 67, 32 64*! Hv 29, 1549-82. 

9 But Tndm in both is probably a perverted misuudorbtanrling of 
J/evardj (VauKthe), JR AS, 1913, [.903; 1917. pp. 39, 5 1. 65. 









KINDS OF KSATRIYA TRADITION 

hjng their method to an extreme, declared that the Aivins w 
ings. 1 

Fifthly, the brahmans freely misapplied historical or other 
tradition to new places and conditions to subserve religious ends. 
Thus they transferred the story of Hariscandra, Rohita and 1 
Sunahsepa 2 and that of Pururavus 3 to the Godavari in order to ! 
enhance its glory in the Gautaml-mahatmya. They connected \\ 
Rama with the R. Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), 4 and UrvasI with that 
river 6 and also Mt. Malaya. 6 

Sixthly, the brahmans took some person or incident from , 
historical tradition and freely fabricated edifying religious tales 
thereon, such as those of kings Hariscandra, 7 Surasena 8 and 
Jayadhvaja. 9 

Each of these classes of tradition may now be considered more in 
detail. 

Ksatriya tradition comprises genealogies, tales, notices and 
allusions. The genealogies will be dealt with fully in chapters 
YJI to IX. The tales are of two kinds —those that appear to be 
historical and those that manifestly are merely laudatory. The 
former are generally told simply and naturally without excessive 
exaggeration, and have the appearance of being ancient and 
genuine, for it is very improbable that they could have been the 
work of Puranic brahmans, so that they must have belouged to 
the ancient ksatriya traditions preserved by the sQtas. They are 
most trustworthy when narrated simply. The best occur in the 


Satyavrata-Trisahku 
that occur elsewhere 


genealogies, such as the Puranic stories of 
and Sagara, mentioned above; and others 
are those of Dusyatita and Sakuntala, 10 Samvarana and Vasistha, 11 
Bhlsma and TJgrayudha. 12 They are open to doubt the more they 
are elaborated and amplified, the most striking example being the 
detailed account of the early kings of the Vaisall dynasty in the 
Markandeya, 13 wherein occur many anachronisms such as the 
introduction of Agastya in the earliest times (115, L6). 


1 Nirukla xii, 1. 3 Br 104. '' Br 101 : 108; and 175, 61 (i). 

4 MBh iii, 85, 8144. r ‘ Ibid, xiii, 25, 1732. 

6 Ibid . xii, 3d4, 12597. 7 Mark 7 to 8. 8 Br li t 

0 Kuri, 22, 21-80. • 

MBh i, 69, 2816 to 71, 2913; 73, 2955 to 74, 3110. 
n MBh i, 173. 6617 30. « Hv vo, 1085 1110. 

13 Chapters 113 136 and loO-lW. 
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e laudatory tales are not generally of historical value, 
are often exaggerated, sometimes absurd or impossible, 
frequently violate chronology, such as Rama Dasaratlii's alleged 
fight with Rama Jamadagnya 1 2 and that of Bhlsma with the same,'" 
for Rama Jamadagnya lived long before them : but sometimes sneji 
tales are expressed in less extravagant terms, such as the praise of 
Arjuna Kartavirya 3 and Mandhatr, 4 though even these are highly 
coloured. 

All tales however narrated in the genealogies are not ksatriya 
tradition, and some are patently brahmanical, such as those of the 
rishi Saubhari and Mandhatr's fifty daughters, 5 * of king Yasumanas, 0 
and of king Jayadhvaja and his brothers. 7 The first is a pure 
brahmanie marvel, the second conveys a brahmanie discourse, and 
the third extols Visnu’s supremacy. The contrast between these 
and true ksatriya tradition is striking and unmistakable, and such 
stories inserted in the genealogies are generally found only in the 
later Puranas. 

Notices and allusions occur in the genealogies and elsewhere, and 
are most trustworthy when introduced naturally, appropriately and 
simply, such as the mention of Gauri and her son king Mandhatr 
in the Paurava genealogy, 8 that of Datta Atreya in connexion with 
Arjuna Kartavirya, 9 and of king Krta as disciple of Iliranyanabha 
Kausalya. 10 The Brahmfmda, Vayu, Brahma, Harivamsa and 
Matsya have the best and most valuable allusions of this kind; 
others have few, and some have none, such as the Garuda and 
Agni, because they are merely late and concise compilations. Where 
notices and allusions occur in tales or discourses, their value 
depends greatly on their context, and they are per se the less trust¬ 
worthy, the more their context is brahmanical, because the brahmans 

1 MBh iii, 99, 8658-82. Ram i, 74, 17 to 76 , 24. Pad vi, 269, 
154-179. 

2 MBh v, 178 , 7049 to 187, 7330. Alluded to, i, 67, 2711-2 : v, 146, 

4980 ; 167 , 5810: vii, 3, 113: xii, 27, 806. 

8 Va 94, 20 f. Bd iii, 69, 21 f. Mat 43, 21 f.: &c. 

5 Yfi 88. 67-9. Ed iii, 63, 68-70. MBh vii, 62 : xii, 29, 974-85. 

Vi§ iv, 2i 19 to 3, 3. Bbag ix, 6, 38-55. Brhadd vi, 50-7. Pud 
vi, 232, 16, 33-82. Gar i, 138, 23. 

c Kur i, 20, 31-76. 7 Kur i, 22, 21-80. 

'■ Bd iii, 63, 66-8. Va 88, 64-7. ISee chap. VI. 

0 Va 94, 10. Bd iii. 69, 10. Mat 13, 15 : &c. 

10 Mat 49, 75 6.’ Hv 20, 1081-2. Va 99, 190-1. 
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KINDS OF BRAHMANICAL TRADITION 

!kyd the historical sense: thus, for instance in the brahmani^ 
:ion of the story of Suuahsepa the appellation Bharaia-rsabha 
given to Yisvamitra is entirely wrong as mentioned above; and so 
.also the introduction of Agastya into a story about king Nahusa, 1 
for the Agastyas did not exist then. 

Taking next brahmanical tradition and considering those tales 
only that profess to have a historical basis, three groups may be 
distinguished:—(I) those that extol rishis and brahmans, (2) those 
that advocate or describe the merits of tirthas, and (3) those that 
commend religious doctrines, rites and observances. Such tales 
too often indulge in marvels or impossibilities, and it is not always 
■easy to divide the quasi-historical tales from fables that are 
mythological, for the former have a tendency to treat their 
subject-matter in a mythological way or to introduce mythology. 
With this qualification some instances of the three groups may 
be given. 

In the first group may be mentioned the story of the rishi 
Saubhari’s marrying the fifty daughters of Mandhatr, king of 
Ayodhya, 2 that of JamadagnFs death and Rama's killing the 
ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times, 3 and the extraordinary 
tale of Galava and Yayati's daughter, 4 to which was fabricated 
a. sequel about Yayati and his daughter's sons, 5 which is wholly 
fabulous. Some of such tales appear to have been developed out of 
incidental statements. Thus the story of Saubhari seems to have 
grown out of the statement in Rigveda viii, 19 , 36, that Trasadasyu 
Pauiukutsya gave Sobhari fifty maidens. That king was different 
from Trasadasyu Paurukutsa, grandson of Mandhutr, the Kakutstha, 
king of Ayodhya, as will be shown in chapter XI, but the two 
Trasadasyus were confused, so that the Brhaddevatft says the 
maidens were Kakutstha maidens and thus implies that the Trasa¬ 
dasyu of the hymn was the Ayodhya king, and adds that Sobhari 
obtained magnificent boons from Indra. The Yisnu improved 


1 MBh v, 16 , 521. For the Agastyas, see chap. XXII. 

2 See seventh note above. 

MBh iii J 116, 11089 to 117 ,10210 (there is a mistake in the numbering). 
No ksatriya could have put such a story about, manifestly untrue and so 
discreditable to his class. 

‘ MBh y, 113 f. 

0 MBh i, 88 , 3569 to 93, 3690. Mat 35 to li\ Of. MBh iii, 197 , 
13301 2. 
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by definitely making the maidens Mandhatris daughter 
leseribing those boons as in real existence and by adding many 
fanciful incidents. The Bhligavata copied from the Visnu. 

Tales about tlrthas (the second group) generally introduce the 
marvellous or mythology, and it is rare to find any that are rational. 
So also tales that commend doctrines, rites and observances (the 
third group) are much the same in their character. Yet a few may 
be discovered that are rather of an ordinary kind, such as, among 
the former class, the story of Apastamba-tlrtha, 1 and that of Bhanu- 
tlrtha where however the collocation of Madhucchandas with Saryati 
is absurd; 2 and among the latter class, the story of king Suvrata 3 
and that of some of Krsna’s wives who were ravished by bandits 
after his death. 4 

Bralimanic tales generally are untrustworthy for traditional 
history, because of the lack of the historical sense; yet sometimes 
they introduce allusions of an historical kind incidentally, as well as 


§L 


geographical particulars and notices of other matters, and these are 
useful and sometimes even valuable; but the historical allusions 
can hardly be trusted of themselves, and should not be relied on 
unless they are corroborated from elsewhere. The Rum ay ana is 
highly brahmanical and its stories fanciful and often absurd. 

Next comes the intermediate class of stories that show both 
ksatriya and brahmanical traits and sentiments combined. These 
are plainly composite. Since the ksatriya features are older than 
the brahmanic as pointed out above, such stories must have been 
of ksatriya origin and have been touched up afterwards by the 
Puranic brahmans. The reverse is not credible from what has 
been explained about the development of the Puranas. These stories 
display all grades of modificat ion from tales that are mainly ksatriya 
to tales that have become essentially brahmanic. Generally it is 
possible to trace out the modification only when different versions 
of th'* same story exist; but in most cases, while it is fairly evident 
that modification has taken place, it can only be conjectured what 
the changes have been. 

Ksatriya stories were often tampered with to subserve brahmanical 
interests, and different stages of this can be detected. Preliminary 


1 Br ISO. a Br 13S. :i Pad vi, 238, 6 f. 

4 tint 70. 11 f. Pad v, 23, 74 f. : vi, 279 . 86, 93. MBh xvi, 7 , 222 f. 
But other statements seemingly differ, Lg i, 09, 88-90. 





MIXED TRADITION 

pering is found in the Yayu version of the story of Satya\^ 
'isankii; 1 further tampering in the Yayu account of king 
Janamejaya IIFs contest with the brahmans; 2 and still more in 
the story of king Mitrasaha Kalmasapada, as the various versions 
show. 3 Where different versions do not exist, we can yet perceive 
that there has been tampering, as in the story of Agastya and 
Lopamudra. 4 The furthest development occurs where the brahmans 
took some incident in ksatriya tradition and enlarged it, till their 
story loses all resemblance to a ksatriya tale and becomes a 
brahmanical fable, as in the above story of Aurva. 

It is mainly the brahmanical mistakes and absurdities that have 
discredited the Puranas. If, however, we put them aside and 
consider statements and stories that are evidently of ksatriya origin 
and have not been over-tampered with by the brahmans, it is 
remarkable what an amount of consistency they reveal, though 
unconnected and drawn from different contexts. 

The fourth class of stories is connected with names and comprises 
two kinds, first, statements or anecdotes that provide explanations 
of names, and secondly, statements or anecdotes that have grown 
from misunderstanding or misapplication of names. 

Of the first kind, some appear to be ancient and may be genuine, 
such as the explanation of Pancdla from pafica alam , which began 
as a jocose nickname, the ‘Five eapables’, given to the five sons of 
king Bhrmyasva in consequence of a jocular boast of his; 6 of the 
nickname N#nda n odaradu n dubh i of a Yadava king ; G and possibly 
of the name Trisahkn? But most of such stories have been coined 
out of the names themselves, sometimes fanciful, sometimes mis¬ 
taken, and sometimes absurd. Some no doubt arose from popular 
etymology, but many were certainly the invention of Puranic 
brahmans. Some may be fairly old, though silly, as that Iksvilku 
was so named because Manu sneezed, 8 and that Sa&ida got his name 


‘ Va 88 , 78 f.: JRAS, 1913, pp. 889, 894, note \ 895, note \ 

2 Va 99, 250-5 compared with Mat 50, 57-04. 

See chap. XVIII. 4 MBh iii, 96, 8553 to 99, 8644. 

5 Va 99, 197-8. Mat 50, 4. Mv 32. 1779 80. Br 13, 95-6. Vis 

iv 19, 15. Bhag ix, 21, 32-3. JRAS, 1910, p. 48: 1914, p. 284: 

1918, p 238 

' Mat 44, 63. Corrupt'd, Va, 90, 117: Bd iii, 71. 118: Vis iv, 14, 1: 
Ls i, 69, 34 : Ag 274, 29. Kill - i. 24, 49 54 explains it. 

~ Va 88, 109. Bd iii, 63. 108. Br 7, 19. Hv 13, 749. I# i.60. 7. 

* Va 88, 9. Br 7, 44. Vis iv, 2, 3 : &e. 
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NAMES AND EXPLANATIONS 

ftse he ate a hare. 1 But many, if not most, are obviously 
locations, being sometimes fashioned with grotesque ingenuity^ 
^sueh as those explaining the names Mandhatr, 2 Yideha, 3 Jara- 
sandha, 4 GandinT 5 and Bharadvaja. 6 These are quite on a par 
with similar explanations in brahmanical books, such as those of 
Atri, 7 Ayasya and Ahgiras, 8 and yupa. 9 

Of the second kind appear to be the following. Kuruksetra was 
so named because king Kuru ploughed it, 10 whereas it really denoted 
I that it was his cultivated territory, 11 east of which lay his tract 
(apparently less cultivated) called Kurujangala. 12 Slta received her 
name, because her father Slradhvaja 13 found her in a furrow (sita), 14 
whereas it was a natural feminine name expressing the idea of 
human propagation found in hdra, he f raj a and bija (cf. Alialya ); 
and the mistake led on to the epithet ayonija given her. 15 * Arjuna 
Ivartavlrya had a thousand arms {bahu-sahami)™ whereas it seems 
probable he had the name Sahasrabahu. 17 

It is clear therefore that the ksatriya tales found in the Puranas, 
especially those that are genuinely ksatriya, belonged to the ancient 
body of tradition prior to the composition of the Parana. This is 


1 Br 7, 50. Va 88, 12 24. Vis iv, 2, 6 : &c. 

2 MBh iii, 126, 10452-3: xii, 29, 97G-7. 

:1 Briefly Va 89, 4: Bd iii, 64, 4. Differently, Mat 61, 32-3. Other¬ 
wise Vis iv, 5, 1-5. 

4 Va 99, 226. Mat 50, 31-2. Amplified, MBh ii, 17, 739. 

6 Va 96, 105-8. Bd iii, 71, 106-9. Br 16, 51. Hv 39, 2082. 

c Va 99, 140-50. Mat 49, 17-25. Vis iv, 19, 5-7. 

7 Byhad Aranyaka Upanisad ii, 2, 4. 

8 Ibid, i, 3, 8 and 19. Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, p. 107. 

“ Aitar. Brabin. ii, 1, 1. 

10 Va 99, 115-6. Mat 50, 20-1. MBh ix, 54, 3009 f. 

MBh i, 94, 3739: iii, 129, 10535. Defined, ix, 54. Noticed, ix, 
39, 2211-3. 

l * MBh i, 126, 4901-6: ii, 19, 793: v, 152, 5191, 5195: cf. v, 53, 
2127. Ram ii, 68, 13 (the two lines should he inverted) where Kuru* 
j an gala is used by an anachronism. Kuruksetra is also used sometimes 
by anticipation. 

1: This was a real name. Of. Halayudha, Ldiigaladhvaja, MBh v, 3, 44. 

14 Rum i, 66, 13-14: ii, 118, 28-9. Va 89 , 15-17. Bd iii, 64, 15- 
18. Pad vi, 269, 99-103. 

Ram i, 66, 15. Br 154, 12, 24. Vi? iv, 4, 42. 

1 Va 91, 11, 15, &c. Mat 43, 14, 16, &c. Hv 33, 1851-3. MBh xiii, 
152 , 7187, but lie had ordinarily only two at home, ibid. 7191. 

Mat 6'<S 10. Ag /, 14. This was a name, so also Sahasrapad, see 
♦Soi\ nsen's Index. 
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BRAHMANS AND TRADITION 

.Wry important conclusion. The Puranic brahmans took over 
triya traditions; some they preserved without modification; but 
others they re-shaped more or less according to brahmanie ideas, 
and these form a considerable portion of the intermediate or 
combined class mentioned above. Different stages of that process 
are discernible, as has been noticed. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE PURANAS AND THEIR GENEALOGICAL TEXTS 

The genealogies of the ancient dynasties are the chief data of 
an historical kind, and the investigation of traditional history must 
begin with them. They are given more or less fully by all the 
Puranas, except the late Varaha, Vamana, Skanda, Naradiya and 
Brahmavaivarta, and the Bhavisya which does not deal with the 
ancient past. Some are found in the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
All the accounts are in verse in the sloka metre, except some parts 
in the Mahabharata and most of the Visnu. The most important 
Puranas as regards genealogies are the Vayu and Brahm&nda, the 
Brahma and Harivamsa, the Matsya (with book V of the Padma) 
and the Visnu. 

The Vayu and Brahmanda have the best text of the genealogies. 
Their accounts agree closely, so that they are really only two 
versions of the same text. They have a great part of their con¬ 
tents in common, generally almost verbatim, and it appears they 
were originally one Parana. This is indicated also by the lists 
given in the Puranas. 1 Nearly all mention the Brahmanda, putting 
it last, and omit the Vayu, though it was one of the best known. 
The Karma 2 also mentions it last and calls it the Vfiyavlya 
Brahmanda. The Vayu and Brahmanda are named separately only 
in the V&yu itself and the Garuda. 3 These lists are of course late 

1 Mat 53, 11-58. Vis iii, 6, 22-4. Lg i, 39, 61-3. Var 112 , 69- 
72. Pad i, 62, 2-7: iv, 111, 90-4: vi, 219, 25-7; 203, 77-84. Kiv 
v, 1 , 38-40. Mark, p. 659 ; my translation 137, 8-11. 

: Kur i, l y 13-15. 

8 Va 104 , 2-11 (Anila), Gar i, 215 , 15 16 ( Vayavlya)* 
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ons, which could not have been completed till after the lat$s 
ese Puranas was composed; yet they show that the two were 
not regarded as distinct and the differentiation of the one original 
into two versions with separate names was a later process. Both 
these Puranas say they were declared by the god Vayu ; 1 thus both 
were Vayu-prokla and either might be so described; but the use of 
the name Brahmanda in the above lists to the general exclusion of 
the name Vayu suggests that Brahmanda was the older and better- 
known name. Their version may be conveniently called the f Vayu 
version ". 

The editions cited are the Anandilsrama for the Vayu, and the 
Vehkatesvara for the Brahmanda. Where they differ, the former 
is generally preferable, because the latter is not a critical edition, 
and also appears to have been silently emended by the editor, as, for 
instance, where it reads iti knit ah and viSruiah instead of iti irutik 
(p. 19), and probably where it avoids a difficulty by substituting 
yogeharasya for Paaroravasya (i.e. Paururavasya ). 2 But the Vayu 
is not invariably better, because sometimes corruptions have passed 
undetected in it, as where the Visnuvrddhas have been misplaced, 3 
and where it reads Ayasyas name wrongly. 4 The Brahmanda has 
unfortunately one very serious lacuna in its account after iii, 74 , 103, 
where the latter half of the Anava genealogy, the whole of that of 
the Pauravas, and a portion of the Kali age dynasties have been lost, 
namely, all the matter contained in Vayu 99 , 102-290. These two 
appear to be the oldest of the Puranas that we possess now, and are 
on the whole the most valuable in all matters of traditional history. 

The Brahma and Harivarhsa agree closely in their genealogical 
account and have practically the same text, subject to small varia¬ 
tions. The Brahma is cited from the Anandasrama edition. The 
Harivarhsa text (Calcutta edition) is better than the Brahma, for 
the latter hus suffered through losses; thus it is manifestly incom¬ 
plete in the North Pit heal a genealogy, and most copies of it omit 
the Oedi-Magadha dynasty descended from Kuru (chapter IX). 
Their version is very similar to the ‘Viiyu version", and has the 
san.e basis, and appears to be a revision of that version. Sometimes 
it has omissions, sometimes additions which seem to contain genuine 
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' V* 1 , 47, 1D6; 2 , 44. Bd i, 1 , 36. 

1 Bd iii. 66, 74. Vi 91, 102. Cf. II v 27, 1468 ; 32, 1773 and Br 10, 
63. Sue Kanyakubja dynasty in chap. IX. 

3 Va 88, 70. See chap. XXIII. * Vs 59, 101 with Bd ii, 32, 110. 





BRAHMA HARIVAMSA AND MATSYA 

i^d^bion, sometimes it varies, and sometimes it makes mistaSgs! 

ay be called the € Harivamsa version \ It is manifestly later 
than the f Vayu version*, and this is best illustrated by the fact 
that it gives two incompatible origins for the Ivanyakubja and 
Kasi dynasties, one in each case being necessarily wrong, devised at 
a later time when erroneous views had obtained currency. 

The genealogical record in the Matsya has peculiarities. It may 
be considered in three parts, (1) its account of the Aiksvakus, 
Saryatas and other sons of Manu, (2) its account of the early Ailas 
down to Yayati, and (3) its genealogies of the five Aila races, 
Yadavas, Pauravas, &c. This third part resembles the c Yayu 
versionand appears to be based on the same original text, and 
to be not a revision but a distinct version which early became 
separate. Its variations are additions, omissions, condensations and 
sometimes corruptions; and on the whole its agreement with the 
4 Vayu version ? occurs more in the strictly genealogical statements 
and less in the incidental or collateral matter. The two other parts 
(1) and (2) differ from the ‘ Vayu version’, the verses being* quite 
different. The pedigrees are in the main the same, though there 
are wide divergencies or corruptions in names in the second part 
and marked disagreements at several stages in the first part. In 
the first part the account is very concise, without any of the tales 
and allusions that diversify the f Yayu version \ The second part 
is briefer than the e Yayu version % the legends are narrated 
differently, and some interpolations occur. On the whole the 
Matsya record is a valuable and in many points independent, 
authority. 

The genealogical account in the Padma 1 is in book Y, and is 
practically the same as the Matsya version so far as it goes, the 
differences being generally small and verbal. It is therefore 
valuable as a means of checking the Matsya text. 

The Visuu account is mainly in prose, with old verses intro¬ 
duced occasionally. It is generally in agreement with the r Vayu 
and Harivamsa versions y in the structure of its genealogies, some¬ 
times agreeing rather with the former as in the Aiksvaku dynasty, 
and sometimes rather with the latter as in the oases of the Yadavas 
and Pauravas; but it also has omissions, variations, additions, and 
* embellishments * of its own. It leaves out some of the incidents 



Arnold fi6ram a edition. 
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VISNU AND LATER PURANAS 


versions, condenses others (as for instance, the famous stoi 
^•Nv^^yavrata Trisahku of Ayodhya a ), and adds others again, whiclT 
are brahmanical fables (as the story of the rishi Saubhari and king 
Mandhatr's daughters) 2 or brahmanized legends (as the story of 
king Kalmasapada), 3 or tales that seem to have some basis of 
genuine tradition but have been half mythologized (as the story of 
Purukutsa and Narmada). 4 The verses it intersperses are manifestly 
quotations from older metrical versions, and agree sometimes with 
the Vayu and Harivamsa versions. It is a late Purana, composed 
as a single whole upon a consistent plan, and not a collection of 
materials of various times, as we find in the Vayu, Brahma and 
Matsya. From its account of Buddhism and Jainism (p. 68) it 
appears to have been composed after brahmanism had recovered 
its supremacy, so that it cannot be earlier than about the fifth 

century, a.d/‘ and it is brahmanical. 


<rSL 


Three other Puranas contain all or nearly all the genealogies, the 
Garuda, Agni 0 and Bhagavata. 7 Their accounts are all late, re¬ 
compilations, the Bhagavata being one of the very latest, about the 
ninth century a.d. They do not reproduce any of the old verses 
except rarely, but have re-stated the genealogies in fresh verses, 
generally in more condensed form. The Gamin and Agni give 
merely bald pedigrees with hardly any incidental allusions. The 
Garuda and BhEgavata follow the Vfiyu tradition as regards 
the Aiksvfikus, and the Agni the Matsya tradition. As regards 
the other dynasties, all three follow in a general way the common 
tradition. The Bhagavata has used the Visnu in its composition, 
a- 1 so also has the Garuda apparently. All three however 
have peculiarities of their own. The Agni has erred seriously as 
regards the Kanyakubja and Kiisi dynasties. The Bhagavata 
is fuller and contain- stories and allusions, which show a marked 
brahmanical colouring and some corruptions ; and it has taken 
considerable liberties with names. These three Puranas have 
no authority a* regards the genealogies, yet are of use for 


1 iv, 3 , 13-14. 2 iv, £, 19 to .9, 3. P. 73. 

3 iv, 4*20-38. « iv, .9, 7-12. 

8 The list of the Pui’anas in Vis iii, 6, 22-4 could not have been 
completed until the' Bhagavata and other very late Puranas had come 
into existence. 

Both in ■Frvfnmmla Vidyiisagar’s editions. 

1 The Ganapata-K vsnfiji edition. 




LINGA and korma 

iparison, and sometimes elucidate the older accounts. Tile 
Igavata has a special value, where it restates traditions, found 
in the older Puranas, that do not harmonize with brahmanical 
assertions and pretensions and could not have originated with the 
brahmans ; for the fact that it, a thoroughly brahmanical compo¬ 
sition, affirms such traditions, is very strong testimony that the 
traditions were genuine and could not be discarded. It will be 
often cited therefore in this way. 

The Linga account is based on the ' Vayu version", but adapts 
it to frame its own text. Often it has the same verses, but often 
also it modifies, curtails, and freely omits, especially incidental and 
descriptive matter; and it adds occasionally. 1 It also interpolates 
religious teaching, as where it introduces a long eulogy of Rudra 
(i, 65, 46 f.). It however shows traces of the influence of the 
Matsya version; thus it has the same verses sometimes, 2 and 
ends the Aiksvaku genealogy with six kings instead of the 
Vayu's twenty-one, just as the Matsya does. The Linga is 
useful for collating with the 'Vayu version ; when the verses 
agree, and for comparison where they vary; thus, it suggests 
(i> 65, 42-3) that the Vayu's misplaced lines (88, 79V) about the 
Visnuvrddhas 3 should probably come after verse 74. 

The Kurma account is a composite production. Now and again 
it has a few lines like the Vayu text, 4 and like the Matsya text, 6 
in the Aiksvaku genealogy, but it follows the Matsya rather, 
where they differ. It is a late composition and shows brahmanical 
features ; thus it omits most of the Vayu's tales and introduces 
brahmanical fabrications instead : for instance, it makes Gautama 
(who was far later) a contemporary of YuvanaSva I,® and tells 
long fables about king Yasumanas 7 and the Haihava kings 
Jayadhvaja and Durjaya. s 

1 lie Jmvii gives only the account of Manu and his offspring 
(vii, 60 , 1), the AiksvSkus (ibid., 33) and the Sfiryatns (ibid., !0). 
Its text is similar to that of tho ' Harivaima version \ but is less 
accurate and shortens or omits incidental and descriptive matter. 


' e.g. compare Lg i, 66, 1 f. with Va S3, 77 f. 

2 e.g. Lg i, 66, 14 ll -20* agree with Mat 12, 39-44. 

3 Bd iii, 63, 70-80 omit these lines. Cf. Kiir i, 20, 28. 

J Thus Kin: i. 21, I6 ;l and 17 agree with Ya 88 , 183 a ami 184, 
6 Kur i, 21, 4-8 n are part of Mat 12, 39-44. 

' i, 20, 13-18. 7 i, m 32-76. 

8 i, 22, 22 80; 33, 6-44. 
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MAHABHARATA and ramayana 

le Markandeya gives only the account of Manu's offsprjji 
aps. Ill, 112) and the early part of the Vaisala dynasty 
(chaps. 113-36, 109-10), and it narrates the latter at immense 
length with abundant imaginative description. Its text is its own. 

The accounts in the Mahabharata 1 are peculiar. They are 
partly in verse and partly in prose, and do not appear to be 
ancient. They will be noticed in connexion with the genealogies 
that they treat of. 

The Ramayana 2 is. as it professes to be, altogether a brahmanieal 
book. Some of its genealogies agree with those in the Puranas, 
and where it differs from them, as in the Aiksvaku line, it is 
manifestly wrong, as will be shown in chapter VIII. The legends 
it narrates or mentions are generally distorted according' to brah- 
manieal notions and through the brahmanieal lack of the historical 
sense. 3 

In examining the genealogies it is of little profit and is likely to 
be misleading to deal with the accounts in the several Puranas 
separately. The only trustworthy course is first to collate the 
texts that generally agree and ascertain as far as possible what 
original text they indicate, and then construct the genealogy there¬ 
from. By this method individual corruptions and errors can be 
corrected, losses and omissions remedied, and interpolations and 
alterations detected with reasonable confidence; and thus a text 
may be framed which approaches as nearly as is possible to the 
common original on which all those texts were based. At times 
divergences occur which are greater tlian can be so resolved, and we 
find competing texts, yet they arc not on the whole so frequent or 
serious as to cause material difficulty; and small discrepancies do 
not really affect the general fabric of the genealogy. 

The method here advocated cannot be merely one of pure verbal 
criticism; some scope must be allowed to discrimination and 
judgement based on a general study of the Puranic texts. Whether 
one's individual decisions on the reconstruction of the passages be 
sound or not must be tested by study devoted to the Puranas; but 
the principle is sound and provides the only sane way in which 
these genealogies can he examined. This is the method used here. 
The texts of the Puranas have been collated throughout, wherever 


Calcutta edition. 


3 Bombay edition. 


J e.g. its statement that Yadu was virtually a raksusa and his offspring 
were iuk§a>;<s and yatudhanas (vii, 59, 14, 15, 20) is outrageous. 




COLLATION OF TEXTS ESSENTIAL 

(tful points arose; and wherever it is essential to elucidate 
^ ussion ; the text that appears to be most probably the nearest 
approach to the original common text is quoted. It will be often 
found that*, though there may be scope for difference in the 
selection of particular words in framing the text, yet that does not 
affect the general sense of the passages, the purport being clear, 
though the words selected may vary. As an illustration of the 
advantage of collating the texts may be given the following 
passage, which shows how important may be what appear to be 
stray readings. 

In the Solar line of A 3 r odhya there were three early kings, 
Prasenajit, his son Yuvanfisva, and his son Maadhatr. The Brah- 
manda and A ayu say Gaurl was Yuvanasva's wife— 



atyanta-dbarmika Gaurl tasya patm pati-vrata 
and call her son Mandhatr Gaurika } But the Brahma, Ilarivamsa 
and Siva say Gaurl was Prasenajit's wife, thus making her 
MandhatPs grandmother. 2 The question arises, which of "these 
accounts is right ? Now there was in the Paurava line an early 
king whose name is given as Matinaray Antinara 4 and Ratinara/' 
and we may adopt Matinara as the form most often found, though 
A tin lira may be the true original. The Vayu, Matsya, and Hari- 
vaiiisa itself say he had a daughter Gaurl and she was mother of 
Mandhatr ; 6 the Harivam&t thus contradicting its statement in the 
former passage. It is clear then that she was wife of Yuvana^va 
and not of Prasenajit; and the phrase atyanta-dharmika in the 
above line supplies an interesting corroboration of this. This phrase 
is the general reading in the BrahmOnda and Vayu, but two copies 
of the \ ayu read Alhmlndtmaja instead, which is obviously a mistake 
for Atinardtmxyd or Matimlrdtmajd, as she was Matinara^s daughter ; 
and this rare reading is the right one and confirms the statement 
l the Paurava genealogy. But it was corrupted and was not 
mderstood, and so was altered to the intelligible but commonplace 
epithet otyanfa-dfwrinikd , which lias now almost superseded that 
tme reading. i. he Brahmanda and Vayu therefore have the 
correct relation, and the three other Puranas have altered it. It is 

kd iii, 63, 66 -8. \ a 88, 64 7 i^dharmiko by mistake). 

■ Br 7, 90-2. Hv 12, 709-11. Siv vii, 60, 74-6. 

MBh i, 94, 3703; 95, 3778. Br 13, 51. ilv 32. 1715. \g 277 4 
; Mat 49, 7. 3 Va 99, 128 9. Vis iv, 19, 2. Gar 140 i. 

\ a 130. Mat 49. 8. Hv 22, IT]6. Bd wiuiting. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF GENEALOGIES 
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ble to suggest a reason for their tampering with it. It 
pvery common trait to provide explanations of names, as shown in 
chapter V, and Mandhiitr's name is explained in an absurd fable, 
which says he was born from his father Yuvanasva’s side. 1 That 
being accepted, it followed that Gaurl was not his mother, and so 
it was natural to transfer her as wife from Yuvanasva to Praseuajit. 


CHAPTEK YII 

GENERAL SURVEY OE THE GENEALOGIES 

The general scheme of the genealogies is here first sketched out, 
and the several dynasties will be dealt with in more detail in the 
next two chapters, the Solar race in chapter VIII and the Aila or 
Lunar race in chapter IX. 

All the royal lineages are traced back to the mythical Manu 
Vaivasvata. He is said to have had nine sons, 2 and also a daughter 
named Ila or an eldest son Ila who was turned into a woman Ilfj. 3 * * * * 8 
Only four of the sons are important. The chief son Iksvaku reigned 
at Ayodhya and had two sons Vikuksi-Sasada and Nimi. From 
the former was descended the great Aiksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya, 
generally known as the Solar race, and the latter founded the 
dynasty of Videha. Another son Niibhanedistha established the 
line of kings that reigned in the country known afterwards as the 

1 MBh iii, 126 , 10428-53; vii, 62 , 2274 5; xii, 29, 974: copied in 

Vi? iv, 2, 13 18. See pp. 40 and 76. 

Bd iii, 60 , 2-3. Va 85 , 3-4. Br 7, 1-2. Hv 10, 613-14. Lg i, 

65,17-19. &iv vii, 60, 1-2 Kur i, 20, 4-6. Ag 272,5-7. Of. also 
Va 64, 29-30; Bd ii, 38, 30-2. These collated suggest this originu’ 
text : —* 

Manor Vaivasvatasy&san putra vai nava tat-sainah 
Xk$v&ku$ caiva Nabhago Dhystah &aryatir eva ca 
Narisynntas tat ha Pramfiur Nahhftgodista eva ca 
K&rilsati ca Py sad liras ca navaite Manavfih enaytah. 

Vis iv, /, 5 and MBh i, 75, 3140-1 agree generally therewith. The 
correct form of Xfibhagodista is Xfibhunedistlni, as Vis suggests. Gar i, 
138, 2; Mark 70, 11-12 and 111, 4-5; and Bhag ix, 1, 11-12 vary. 

Mat 11, 40-1 and Pad v, 8, 75-7 have a different text. MBh i, 1, 42 -7 
is a fanciful nummary, incorrect. 

8 This is fully dealt, with in chap. XXIV. 


MANUS OFFSPRING 


^Wdom of Vaisah; a third baryfiti the dynasty that reign..._ 

tart a (Gujarat); and from a fourth Nubhaga were descended the 
Rathltaras. These are discussed in chapter VIII. 

Ila had a son Pururavas Aila, the progenitor of the great Aila 
1 ace > who reigned at Pratisthana 1 (Allahabad). The early part of 
the Aila genealogy from him to YayatPs five sons is given by twelve 
Puranas and twice by the Mahabhiirata, and part is also given bv 
the Ramayana . 2 


Pururavas is said to have had six 3 or seven 4 sons, and there is 
some variation in their names,” but only two are important, and 
nearly all the authorities agree about them, namely, Ayu or Ay us, 
and Amavasu. Ayu continued the main line at Pratisthana, and 
from Amavasu was descended the dynasty of Kfmyakubja (Kanauj). 
A}u had by SvarbhaniPs daughter Prabha five sons who are all 
mentioned as important, namely, Nahusa, Ksatravrddha (or 
\ lddhasannan), Rambha, Raji and Alienas (or synonymously 
\ i pap man).'- Nahusa continued the main line at Pratisthana. 


Pratisthana is Prayaga on the north bank of the Jumna ; Va 91, 50 : 
IM in, 66 , 21 : Lg i, 66, 5G. Br 10 , 9-10 and Hv 26, 1371, 1411-2 
■:u place it on the north hank of the Ganges. Mat 106, 
30-2 suggests it was on the eatt side of the Ganges; cf. Ill, 7-9. 

* MBh i, 75, 3149-62; .95, 3760-2: vii, 144, 6027-30: xiii, 147, 
6831-3. Ram vii, 56, 25-7 (wrongly calling Pururavas king of Ka£i) ; 
58, 7-10. 8 11 


" lid iii, 66, 22-3. Va VI, 51-2. Cf. Vis iv, 7 , 1 : Gar 189, 2. 

• Br 10, 11-12 and Hv 26, 1372-3 differently. Lg 1, 66, 57-8 (seven 
sons) and Kvu* i, 22, 1 2 (six sons) are alike but intermediate and 
corrupt. MBh i, 75, 3149 (six sons) is somewhat alike. Mat 25, 38 4 ; 

ud v, 12, 86-7 and Ag 278 , 15, which have a different text, give eight 
names, corrupting most o< them. Blilig ix, 15, 1 is wrong. 

. " Some of the variations are obviously due to misreading- of the names 
m the old scripts. 

6 Bd iii, 67, 1-2. Va 92, 1-2. Br 11, 1-2. Hv 28, 1475-6. There 
agiee,except that Brand Hv call Ksatravrddha Vrcltlhasarrnan . Lg i, 6‘6, 
59 60 and Kur i, 22, 3-4 are similar but name only Nahusa. Vis iv, 8, 1. 
Har 13V, * 8 and I hag i\, J,\ 1—2 oncur in the names. Atat 24, 84-5, 
ud v, 12, 87-8 and Ag 275 ,16 agree, with different verses. MBh i, 75, 
3150 varies. Svarbhanu was a Danava king, MBh i, 65, 2532 ; 67, 2648 : 
Xli > 8262-7. Of. Va 68, 8, 22, 24 ; Bd iii, 6, 8, 23 4 ; Mat 5. 20-1. 
a , '*5 b £1) 6. which say Prabha was his daughter. Svarbhanu was 
iUso a name of Rfihu, MBh v, 109, 3811 : vi, 12, 481-8; 102, 1619: 

‘■0; 53, 63r-5, 85 (contused). The two uust be djstingui 
■ \ is iv, iS, 1 (rend liahor ) confuses them. So ul><> the Uiiuavns Kur\a 

suid Cuiidrumns were different from the sun and moon, -MBh i. 

2o 3-1 5 : Bd iii, 0, 12: Va r;s>, 12. 





AILA RACE 
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ravrddha founded the dynasty of Kasi (Benares), for 
fahma and Hariva&sa, though they call him Vrddhasarman at 
first, give his lineage under his name Ksatravrddha. 1 From B-aji 
were descended the llajeya ksatriyas, who perished (it is said) in 
a contest with Indra. 2 Rambha had no sons. 3 From Anenas 
sprang a line called the Ksatradharmans, whose names as best 
ascertainable are these—Anenas, Ksatradharma, Pratiksatra, Sanjaya, 
Jaya, Yijaya, Krti (or Jaya), Haryatvata, Sahadeva, Adlna, Jayat- 
^ena, Sahkrti, and Krtadharma (or Ksatradharma). 4 * They seem to 
have constituted a small dynasty somewhere, but nothing more is 
said about them : the second of these names became contused \\ ith 
Ksatravrddha, and so the Visnu and Garuda drop out Anenas and 
attribute this lineage to Ksatravrddha erroneously : and the last 
name also became confused with Ksatravrddha, whose lineage 
follows this pedigree, in the Brahma (11, 31), and was wrongly 
altered to Ksatravrddha. 

Nahusa had six 6 or seven 7 sons by joitr-kanyd Y iraja, which no 
doubt means his sister (p. 70). Only two sons are important, 
Yati and Yayati. Yati the eldest became a muni and gave up the 
kingdom, 8 and Yayati succeeded to it. Yayati had two wives, 
Devayani daughter of the great Bhargava rishi Usanas-Sukra, 0 and 


1 Br 11, 31, beginning with Ksatravrddhasya cdparak , vamsah under¬ 
stood. Hv 20 1517, beginning with Ksatravrddhasya me srnu. 

2 Bd iii, 57,’80-104. Va 92 , 75-09. Br 11, 3-26. Hv 28, 1477- 
1511.' Mat 24, 35-49. Ag 273, 17-19. Gar i, 138, 14. Bhag ix, 17, 
12-16. Pad v, 12, 88-102. 

3 Br 11, 27. Hv 29, 1513. Vis iv, 9, 8. Yet Bhag ix, 17, 10-12 
provides him with a .diort lineage wrongly. 

•* Bd iii, 68, 7-11 ; Va 93, 7-11. Br 11, 27-31 and Hv 29, 1513-17, 
) .ih concluding with Anenaeuh samakhyfttah. Bhag ix, 1/, 11-12 
wrongly gives Anenas a wholly different line of descendants. Bd and Va 
preface this genealogy with a passage about king Marutta and Mitra- 
jyotis (verses 1-6) which has no connexion with it and seems misplaced. 
1 do not know what its true connexion is. 

Vis iv, 9 , 8. Gar i, 139, 15-17. 

0 Bd* iii, 68, 12-13 ; Va 93, 12-13 ; Br 12, 1 2; Iiv 30, 1599-1600; 
],./ i 66, 60-62; Kur i, 22, 5-6. Vis iv, 10, 1, Gar 139, 17 and Bhag 
i,:, 18 : 1 agree; and NlBh i, 75, 3155 partially. But Br, Hv, Lg, and 
Kur readings approximate to the Mat and Pad reading. 

7 Mat 24, 49-50 and Pad v, 12, 103-4; which vary some of the 
names corruptly. Ag 273, 20. 

6 Roe continuations of pa ^«ge. in second note above. 

0 Bee chap. XVH. 





YAYATI AND HIS FIVE SONS 

nisthfi daughter of the Daitya-Diinava-asura king Vrsapar 
former bore two sons, Yadu and Turvasu, and the latter tlireej 
Druhyu, Anu and Puru . 2 Yayati divided his territories among 
them, so that his kingdom developed into five kingdoms, and from 
his sons were descended the five famous royal lilies of the ^ adus or 
Yadavas, the Turvasus, the Druhyus, the Anus or Anavas and the 
Pams or Pauravas. 

Yadu had five 3 or four 4 sons, but only two are important, 
Sahasrajit (or Sahasrada) and Krostu (or Krostr). With them the 
Yadavas divided into two great branches. Saliasrajit’s descendants 
were named after his grandson Haihaya and were well known as 
the Iiaihayas . 6 Krostu’s descendants had no special name, but 
were known particularly as the Yadavas. The Anavas after AmVs 
seventh named successor Mahrimanas divided into two branches 


under two sons Uslnara and Titiksu. The former branch established 
various kingdoms in the Panjab, and the latter founded a dynasty 
in East Bihar. The Pauravas gradually developed and established 
a number of kingdoms in Madhyadesa. All these lines will be 
explained fully in chapter IX. 

The broad results thus sketched out are exhibited in the annexed 
genealogical table. 

The genealogies profess to give the dynastic lists at length and 
in correct succession, and say so expressly, vista rendu up wxyu, ca , 
as regards the Yadava 1 ' and Paurava 7 lines. But in giving the 

1 Va 68, 23-1. Bd iii, 6, 23, 25 . Mat 6, 20, 22. Vis i, 21, 6. 

2 Bd iii, 68 } 15-16. Va 93, 15-17. Br 12, 4-6. Hv 30, 1603-4. 
Lg i, 66, 64 6. Kur i, 22, 7-8. Similarly Ag 273, 21-3, Vie iv, 10, 
1-2 and Bhag ix, 18, 29-33; also Gar 139 , 18. Mat 24, 52-4 and 
Pad v, 12, 105-7 niy the same in different verses; and MBh i, 75, 
3158-60 ; 95, 3760-2. Of. MBli i, 84 ; 85: Br 146, 2-7. Turvasu is 
called Turva6a in Vcdic literature. The sons are said to be four and are 
wrongly named in late fables in Pad ii, 64, 11-12; 77, 105: and 109, 
49-55, where the genealogy is corrupt —an instance of the vitiation of 
genealogies by late story-makers. The story of Yayati, Dcvayani and 
6armistlm at great length, Mat 25 to 32', MBh i, 78 to 83: differently, 
Ram vii, 58; 59 . 

3 Bd iii, 69, 2. Va 94, 2. Br 13, 153-4. Hv 33, 1843. Mat 43, 
6-7. Pad v, 12, 110. Lg i, 68, 2. Kur i, 22, 12 13. Ag 274, 1 is 
equivalent but confused 

4 Vis iv. 1L 3. (• ix. 05 2(i-l (coni 

B So stated expressly in Br 13, 207; Hv 34, 1898; Lg i, 68, 15— 
which also say they were Yadavas. 

c Va 34, 1. Mat 43, 5. Hv 32, 1842. Bd iii, <M, 1. 

7 Vi 99, 119. Mat 48, 103. Br 13 . 2. Hv 31, 1653. 
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CHARACTER OF THE GENEALOGIES 

rvaku genealogy of Ayodliya the Puranas do not profess 
plete, and say that only the chief and best-known kings are 
nentioned. 1 These statements are noteworthy, because the three 
genealogies profess to cover exactly the same chronological period, 
all starting from Manu and all ending with the Bharata battle* 
'iet, while the Aiksvaku lists name some 93 kings, the Yadava 
lists give only about 53 kings, and the Paurava lists only some 
45 kings in succession, and prefixing to each of these two the 
common anterior names Manu, Ila, Pururavas, Ayu, Nahusa and 
^ayuti, these two lists make their totals 59 and 51 respectively. 
Moreover, the latter two lists profess to be given at length, while 
the first does not profess to be exhaustive. The Liiiga throws 
some light on the meaning of the word vistarena , in that, after 
setting out the list of Yadava names as fully as the \ ayu, it adds 
that it gives the list succinctly, xahksepena (i, 68, 1), which is 
explained by the fact that its account is more concise. Hence 
apparently vistarena does not imply that the list is exhaustive, but 
that it is the full traditional account. In fact it will be found 
that gaps occur sometimes in the genealogies, and in one place it is 
frankly admitted that there is a gap. 2 

The succession of kings in the lists is expressed in four wavs, 
which may be explained by styling the predecessor A and the 
successor B ; namely (1) B was son of A, (2) B was ‘ of A’, 3 no 
relationship being expressed, (3) B was 'from or after A \ the 
ablative being used or its adverbial form, 4 and (4) B was ' heir 5 of 
A. 6 The second and third forms are indistinguishable where the 
genitive and ablative cases are the same. 0 These different forms 
may all mean sonship ; the last three may include the succession 
of other relatives, and the third may imply bare succession without 
particular relationship. None necessarily means immediate sonship* 

1 Va 88, 213; Bd iii, (il, 213-11; Lg i, 66, 43. Br & 94 ; Hv 15, 
831-2 and Mat 12, 57 somewhat similarly, Vi ? iv. i. 49 equivalently. 
Kfir i, 21, 60 says truly it gives this genealogy .succinctly, samasena, 

2 Tasy&nvavayc makati, Mat 48, 72; Yu. 99, 187. 

3 e. g. HaryaSvasya Nikumbho ’bliut (Yfi 88, 62). 

1 o. g. &aruthfit tu Janapldas ( Ya 99, 5). Aviddliatall Pravlras tu 
(ibid* 121). 

r ' e. g. Purukutsasya day fid as Trasadasvur (Va 88, 71). 

6 e. g. Xarandhamas Trisanos tu (Va 99, 2). Saftjuter atha Ilaudra^vns 
(tm 123 V 

7 Thus Va 99, 234 says Devil pi and &nutnnu were sons of Pratipo, but 
they were really grandsons : see chap. XIII. 







CHARACTER OF THE GENEALOGIES 



oj succession 1 for even the first does not always mean it. Al]$! 
►recision in genealogical details can hardly be expected and is not 
indispensable for historical purposes. Kings who were celebrated 
are well known by name, and the names of others are mainly useful 
as marking steps in descent, so that it is not material whether 
insignificant names are perfectly correct. In such cases the name 
which is best supported is adopted, and the question of names is 
dealt with in chapter XI. 

The fact that the genealogies of some dynasties are fuller than 
those of others will not be a serious bar chronologically, because 
synchronisms (which will be discussed in chapters XII to XIV) will 
fix the positions of the chief kings, and other kings will fall into 
approximate position accordingly; and thus it will appear where 
lists are incomplete or gaps occur. Though absolute accuracy is 
unattainable, yet it may be possible to reach an approximation 
sufficient for working* purposes. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE SOLAR RACE 

Ayodhyd Dynasty. 

The genealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, to whom were especially 
applied the titles, the ‘ Solar race', the Iksvakus, Aiksvakus or 
Aiksvakas, is given by many authorities. Thirteen Puranas give 
the whole list of kings more or less completely. 2 The Rfimayana 
gives the list down to Rama twice. 3 The Mahabharata mentions 
the early part as far as Drdhasva, 4 and other small portions else- 

1 Thus Ajamldliu, Rlcsa mid Saihvarana in the main Paurava line were 
not three successive kings ,* as the table of genealogies in chap. XII 
shows. Genealogies also were intentionally abbreviated ; cf. the Aiksvaku 
line in Ag 5, 3 ; Gar i, 143, 2-3. 

Pd iii, 63, 8-214. Va 88, 8-213. Br 7, 44 to A 94. Hv 11, 660 
t< 15, 832. Mat 12, 25-57. Pad v, 8, 130-62. Siv vii, 60, 33 to 61, 
73. Lg i, 65, 31 to 66, 15. Kur i, 20, 10 to 21, 60. Vis iv, 2. 3 to 
4, 49. Ag 272, 18-39. Gar i, 138 , 17-44. Bhfig ix, 6. 4 to / > 9. 
Also Saura Upapurana, 30, 32-73. 

bam i, ?0, 21 44: ii, 110, 6-35. 

4 MBhiii, 201 13515-19: 203, 13614-22. 




RAM AYANA GENEALOGY ERRONEOUS 

iff* 1 The Ragliuvarhsa has iru^cli of the latter half, fra 
Wjpa II to Agni varna. 2 * All these authorities are on the whole in 
eneral agreement, so far as they extend, except the Ram&yana. 
Its two lists are practically the same, but differ widely from the 
others. Most of its names occur in the other lists, but they are 
arranged in such absolutely different order that its lists cannot be 
reconciled with the others. There are thus two wholly distinct 
genealogies, and it is necessary to examine which is more probably 
right. 

TheRfunfiyanagenealogy isopen to great doubt, when considered 
as a whole or examined in detail. It contains only some 35 kings 


down to Rama, whereas the Puranas name some 63 kings in that 
period, and it will be seen from a comparison of the other dynasties 
exhibited in the table of genealogies (chapter XII) that its list is 
manifestly defective in length. It is very improbable that the 
Ramayana alone should be right and all the other authorities 
wrong; even the late Raghuvaiiisa accepting the latter and rejecting 
the former. 

This conclusion is confirmed when the lists are examined in 
detail. We may first notice what ar<* undoubted omissions in the 
Ramayana list. It omits Purukutsa and bis son Trasadasyu, but 
they were kings of this line as the Mahfibharata knows/ 1 It omits 
Uariscandra and his son Rohita, yet brahmanicai books testify to 
both. 4 * Again it omits Rluparna, though he is mentioned in the 
story of Nala. 6 Also it omits Sudusa, yet admits his existence by 
calling Kalmasapada Saudasa in its second list, and contradicts 
itself by saying Kalmasapada was son of Raghu; and the Maha- 
bharata declares he was son of Sudasa. 6 It omits Aymaka, who 
according to that epic was Kalmasapada^ son. 7 As regards all 
these kings the Puranas name them and are corroborated by the 
other authorities mentioned above. 

Next as regards the relationships and positions of kings. The 


1 Bahu to IHwgiratha, MBh iii, 107, 9912-18: Br 78, 3-11. 40-7: 
VN 7 and 8: Bd iii, 47, 74 to 56, 32. 

LiUpft II to Atithi in chap. I-XVIi; Nisadha to SudarAaua in 
XVIlf • and Agnivarna in XIX. 

0 iii, 98, 8C06 -3 

Aitar Brahm vii, 7, 1 1. Sfuikhfiy Sr Sutra xv, 17-25. 

0 Ml h iii. 70. 2766. 

;ii, 0, $26: \iv. A/, n‘36: read with i, t? 

7 MBh i. r,7', 0791 . 



RAM AYANA GENEALOGY ERRONEOUS 
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nay ana places Ambarlsa three steps above Nabhfiga, but lie 
^ bhuga's sou, for Ambaiisa son of Nubhuga is praised in the 
epic. 1 It tells, moreover, the well-known story of Hariscandra 2 as 
a story of Ambarlsa, 8 * 10 and Ambarlsa may have been another name 
of Hariscandra ; 4 but if so, it is wrong in making his son Nahusa 
instead of Rohita. The Puranas say there were two Dillpa s, one 
father of Bhaglratha and the other father or grandfather of Raghu, 
but the Ramayana mentions only oneDillpa as father of Bhaglratha 
and great grandfather of Raghu. One Dillpa was certainly father 
of Bhaglra * tha, 5 and the Raghu vamsa G supports the Puranas that 
Raghu was son of a Dillpa, who was necessarily a second Dillpa. 
Further the Ramayana makes Raghu father of Kalmasapada and 
places Aja twelve generations below Raghu, while the Puranas 
make Aja son of Raghu. Now Kalmasapada was son of Sudasa, 
even according to the Ramayana as shown above, and not son of 
Raghu, and the Raghuvarh^a (v, 35-6) corroborates the Puranas 
that Raghu's son was Aja. Again, the Ramayana says Kalmasa- 
pada’s son was Sajnkhana, but liis son was Asmaka according 
•to some Puranas 7 or Sarvakarman according to others.* The 
Mahfibharata corroborates the former of tliese statements in one 
passage aud t he latter in another, 3 thus contradicting the Ramayana 
in either case; and the Raghuvaiiisa (xviii, 21 2) confirms the 
contradiction by saying that Sahkhana was son of Vajranabha as 
the Puranas state. 

Further, the Ramayana makes Kakutstha son of Bhaglratha and 
grandson of Dillpa, but the Puranas say be was son of Sasftda, and 
was the third earliest king. The Mahabhurata corroborates tliein, la 


1 MBh iii. 12!), 10514; vii, 67, 2303-18; xii ,29, 993-7. There was 
another Ambarlsa, sou of Manus son Nabhaga (see infra), but the 
Ambarlsa extolled in MBh was apparently the Ayodhya king. 

2 Altai- Brahm vii. 3 , 1 f. : 6ahkhay Sr Sutra xv, 17-25 : &c. See JRAS, * 

1917, 44 f., where the whole story is dihcussed. 

Ram i, 61 and 62. - Lg ii, 5, G. ’ MBh iii, 107, 9916-18. 

Raghuv iii, 13—21. Not every archaeological statement in the 
liaghuv is correct, for it refers to Fuspapura (i. e. Pataliputra) as existing 
(vi. 24) in Aja s time ; aud speaks of the Suntscna king as a Nipa (vi, 

4o -6), whereas the ‘Surasenii’ kingdom did not apparently exist then, 
and its king could hardly have been a Nipa (see S. Paiicfila). 

Va S3, 177. Bel iii, 6V>, 176-7. Vi? iv, 4, 38 : &c. 

* Mat 12, 46. Br 8, 82. Hv 15, 816-17: &c. 

’ Midi i. y;;. 6787 91 : xii, 10 1 792-3. 

10 MBh iii, 201, 13515-16. 








RAMAYANA genealogy erroneous 

lie Raghuvamsa supports them in saying (vi, 71-4) that fro: 
^time the kings had borne the title Kakutstha and that Dillpa 
was his descendant. The Ramayana and the Puranas have a group 
of five kings, Sudarsana, Agnivarna, Slghra, Mam and Prasusnita, 
and the Ramayana makes them anterior to Rama, while the 
Puranas put them long after him. Similarly it places three others, 
Sankhana, Dhruvasandhi and Susandhi, before Rama, while the 
Puranas make them his descendants. As regards these last three 
and Sudarsana and Agnivarna the Raghuvanisa 1 corroborates the 
Puranas that they were long after Rama, and so also as regards 
the three others in that it does not notice them, because it closes 
its account with Agnivarna and they succeeded him. 

It thus appears that wherever it is possible to check the Rama¬ 
yana and Puranic lists of the Ayodkya dynasty by other authorities 
those authorities corroborate the Puranas and contradict the Rama¬ 
yana. Hence the Ramayana genealogy must he put aside as 
erroneous, and the Puranic genealogy accepted. This is not sur¬ 
prising, because the Ramayana is a brahma meal poem, and the 
brahmans notoriously lacked the historical sense. 

The Purana lists all agree fairly down to Mandhatr, though with 
much variation in some names; and here the Mahabharata list also 
agrees. With Mandhatr there is some variation. He had three 
well-known sons, Purukutsa, Arabarlsa and Mucukunda. 2 From 
Arabarisa came the Harita brahmans (chapter XXIIT). Mucukunda 
was a famous king, 3 and of him the fable is told that he went to 
sleep in a cave and slept on till awakened by Iv a lay avail a, who had 
pursued Krsna into it; then he killed Kala, and marvelled at the 
degeneracy of mankind. 4 Purukutsa's son was Trasadasyu 5 who 
continued the main line. All then fairly agree, subject to some 
omissions, down to Saudasa Kalmasapada, but between him and 
Dillpa II Khatvanga 0 two different versions occur, where the names 
are all different: thus the Brahma, Harivamsa, Matsya, Padma, 
Siva and Agni generally insert five kings, Sarvakarman, Anarauya, 



1 Rrighuv xviii and xix. 

2 Mat and Pad add a fourth son. 

3 MBh v, 131, 4407-9 : and pp. 41. 42, Also Hv 115, 0464 : Vis v, 
'MS, 18 f.: Br 196; 197 : Pad vi, 273, 51-60. 

4 Hv nr f , 6464-88. Pad vi, 189, 73; 273, 51 -70. Via v, 2% 20 to 
' ? 1> 5 : Br 196 , 16 to 197, 5. 

f ' Mat t ails him Vast da (for Trattada) Pad errs further. 

6 Br and Hv wrongly call Dillpa I A hatvcihga. 





AYODHYA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

a. Anamitra with a Raghu, and Duliduha; but the seV» I 
Puranas name six, Asmaka, Mid aka, Sataratlia, Idavida (wifcn 
nations), Yrddhasarman and Visvasaha. It is not material 
which version we adopt, because their number is practically the 
same and none were important, but the latter group is supported 
by the better texts and is preferable . 1 From Dihpa II Khatvanga 
to Dasaratha there is general agreement subject to some diver¬ 
gences ; and here the better texts make Dlrghabahu ' father of 
Raghu 3 4 instead of an epithet of Raghu, though the Raghuvamsa 
omits him. From Dasaratha to AhTnagu there is general agreement. 

After AhTnagu most of the Puranas give a list of some twenty 
kings Paripatra (or Sudhanvan) to Brhadbala who was killed by 
Abkimanyu in the Bharata battle , 2 agreeing generally in their 
names, though some of the lists are incomplete towards the end. 
Thus the Brahma stops at Nala (= Sank liana); the Harivarhsa 
at Maru except that it mentions the last king Brhadbala ; and 
the Garuda at Prasusruta, where by the loss of some verses closing* 
this dynasty and introducing the Yideha line it runs the two 
together making Prasusruta father of Udfivasu of that line. But 
six Puranas, the Matsya, Padma, Linga, Karma, Siva and Agni, 
differ completelv, and all except the Siva name, instead of those 
twenty, six other kings, Saliasrasva, Candravaloka, Til rapid a, 
Candragiri, Bhilnu^eandra (with variations) and Srutayus. The 
Siva names only the first. The Linga identifies Srutayus with 
Brhadbala, tin last in the former list. The former list is certainly 
preferable for several reasons. The table of royal genealogies 
(chapter XII) shows that there must have been many more kings 
than six and quite as many as twenty. The Ilaghuvaibsa cor¬ 
roborates it as far as Agni varna. Some of the kings in the long 
list are named elsewhere, and even in the Matsya which gives the 
short list; thus, it mentions Tlinmyanabhin Kausalya as teacher 
of king Krta of Dviimdha's line , 3 and Maru as one who with 
Devapi the Paurava will restore the ksatriyas at the end of this 
Kali age .' 1 Further Paripatra and his successors appear from 
a comparison of their names to be meant by the Mahabhflrata 


1 An explanation of this discrepancy is suggested in chap. XXI\ r . 

- MBli vii, 47, 1864-83 

3 Mat 49, 75. Vii 99, 190. Hv 20, 108L Vis iv, 19, 13. This is 
dealt with in chap. XIV. 

4 VIat 273. 56, and Va 99, 437, where read Maruh lor Matah. Va 
32, 39 (read Mur <h). Bd iii, 71, 250. Vis iv, 21, 45, 48. 
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VIDEHA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

of Pariksit and his sons. 1 On the other hand there is nothing 
ar as I know, to support the short list The longer list of 
twenty kings must therefore be accepted. 


■ The Videha Dynasty. 

i his dynasty was descended from Iksvuku's son Niini (orNemi) 2 
who is called Videha , 3 and so was a branch of the Solar race. 4 It is 
given by five Puranas, and its early part down to Slradhvaja by the 
Pamayana/’ All are in substantial agreement down to Siradhvaja, 
except that the Garuda, as mentioned above, omits the first two 
kings and makes Udavasu of this dynasty son of Prasusruta of 
Ayodhyu. The Puranas fairly agree about the rest of the genealogy, 
except that after Sakuni the Yisnu, Garuda and Bbagavata, insert 
twelve kings, Anjana to Upagupta, whom the Vayu and Brah- 
mfmda omit. No doubt these three Puranas are right and the 
two latter have lost this portion, because the table of genealogic 
with the synchronisms, shows that there must have been ma y 
more kings than the Vayu and Brahmfinda have. 

Kusadhvaja was Siradhvaja's brother and was king of Sunkfisya, 
as the Puranas generally say and also the RamSyana. 0 The 
Bbagavata confuses the genealogy here, and gives Kusadhvaja's 
successors thus. Its account is supported by the Yisnu in a story 
about Kesidhvaja and KhSndikya, 7 and may be true. 

Kuladhvaja 

Dh arm a dli void 
1 

I I 

Krtadhvaja Mitndhvnja 

1 i 

Kxsidh vnjn Khiindikya s 


ATBli iii, 192 , 13115 78, 13198. Yyu?ibis\a of this list is different 
from Vyufiita6vu of MBh i, 12V 4680, who was a Paurava. 

2 Va 88, 9 ; 89, 3,3. 3 Vfi 89, 4. Bd iii, 04, 1. Vis iv, 5, 12. 

1 Gar i, 139, 1 says so expressly. 

8 Bd iii. Of, 1 24. VS 89 . 1 23. Vis iv. 5, 11 14. Gar i, 138 , 44- 
38. Bhfig i.\, 13. Pam i, 71, 3 -20 : but vii, 57, 18-20 gives a fabulous 
beginning. 

'* Pam i, 70, 2-3; 7V 14-16, 19. Bd iii 04, 18-19 and Va 89, 18 
* nv, -rt two linos and corrupt SfwikaSya ; they should read thus 

bhratii Ku6adhvajas tasya Saiika^y &d hi pat ir nrpah 
Siradhvajiit tu jatas tu Bhfmumftu nSma Maithilah. 

r Vi* vi, O. 7 to 7 } 104. 
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VIDEHA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 
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? rom the second king Mithi Janaka (whoifa the Ramayana xm 
^ o) it is said the capital Mitbila was named, 1 and hence the kings 
were called Maithilas. 2 From him, too, the kings were also styled 
Janaka, and this was the family name, for he was the first king 
Janaka,, 3 and the Janakas are expressly mentioned as a family, 4 and 
two Puranas conclude with the remark that with Krti ends the 
race of the Janakas. ' The kings were thus collectively ‘ Janakas \ 
and many are individually so named, as Slradhvaja, 0 Dharmadhvaja, 7 
Janadeva, 8 Daivarati, 9 Khandikya, 10 and also Karala 11 and Aindra- 
dyumni 12 (who are not named in the genealogy). 13 The references 
to s Janaka 9 in the brahmanical books do not therefore necessarily 
mean one and the same king, but the name is used generic-ally 
there 14 according to the brahmanical custom and lack of the 
historical sense, just as various Vasisthas and Visvamitras are 


mentioned merely as Vasistha and Visvamitra, and are sometimes 
confused as one Vasistha and one Visvamitrh. Moreover, the 
brahmanical Bhagavata says of these Maithilas generally that 
they were skilled in knowledge of the Atman, 15 so that it is 
erroneous to assume that only one Janaka is meant in the 
brahmanical books. 


The Yaimla Dynasty, 


This dynasty was descended from Mann’s son Nabhanedistha, and 
i given by seven Puranas, and also partially by the Ramayana and 


1 Bd iii, 64, 6 . Va 89 , 6 . 

Bd iii. 64 , 24. Va 89 , 23. Vis iv, 6 , 14. 

3 Rfmi i, 71, 4, prathamo Jarutko raja. 

1 Janaknndm kale , Mark 13, 11 . Jana7idndm varistha , MBh iii, 133, 
10637. Janakas , Ram i, 67, 8; Br 88, 24. Janaka-rajano bahavas, 
Br 88, 22. J 


Va 89, 23 ; Bd iii, 64, 24 —cameo J anakandrn. 

I MBh iii, 273, 15880. 

^vv’trrT 11855. Vis iv, 24, 54: vi, 6 , 7. See table in 

chap. A XVII. 

* MBh iii, 218, 7883 ; 219, 7930; 321, 11839-40. See above table. 
MBh xii. 312, 11545-6. 10 Vis vi. 5, 81 ; 6, 5, 8. 

II MBh xii. 301, 11220 ; 310, 11504. Br 240, 5. 

12 MBh iii, 133, 10624. 


Unnamed ‘Janakas 1 , MBh ii, 29 , 1087: xii, S.9, 3664-5 : 992 s 
10699; 311, 11518-19; 328, 12260: xiii, 45, 2466. 

- ^ T 2-3. Cf* ‘ Pharaoh . Weber conjectured this, 1list. 


of In !. Lit., p. 135. 


ix, 13, ‘27 (and 20). Cf. Vis vi. 0, 7, 9; 7, 27 f. 
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VAISALA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

bliarata. 1 None of these works however carries the genealogy 
yond Pramati or Sumati, who was the contemporary of Dasaratlia, 
king of Ayodhya, according to the Ramayana. 2 Only four lists 
are complete, those in the Vayu, Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata. 
Ihe others show various limitations or omissions: thus the Lihga 
mentions only the first four kings; the Mahabharata list is in¬ 
complete at the beginning, goes down only to Marutta, and wrongly 
inserts an Iksvaku; the Brahmanda omits from Prajani to Aviksit, 
though Marutta was well known as son of Aviksit; 3 the Markandeya 
narra ^ es the doings of these kings at great length but only down 
to Rajyavardhana ; and the Ramayana begins the dynasty with 
isala, wrongly calling him ‘son of Iksvaku\ Subject to these 
8 lol ’teomings the lists are in substantial agreement. 

No nameisgiven to this dynasty dr kingdom at first, but king 
f isala is said to have founded Yisala or Yailall as his capital, and 
tHenceforward the kingdom was that of Yaisall, and the kings were 
led \ aisalaka kings. 4 These names may conveniently be extended 
letiospectively to include the whole dynasty. The first two kings 
named are Bhalandana and VatsaprI. Bhalandana is said to have 
become a vais}a, J and it is declared there were three vai^ya hymn- 
makers, Bhalandana, \ atsa orYfisasva (read Vctsapri ?) and Sanklla. 6 

* s ^ a tsapri Bhfilandana is the reputed author of Rigveda ix, 68, 
nnd probably x, 45 and 46. Accordingly some Puranas add that 
these vaisyas became brahmans. 7 

The fcaryatas. 

These were the descendants of Saryati, son of Manu, and the list 
lb ^ veu briefly by twelve Puranas. 8 There is a fair amount of 

“b 61 > 3-18 ,* and 8, 35-7. Va 86, 3-22. Lg i, 66, 53. Murk 
^ 109 to 110. Vis iv, 1, 15-19. Gar i, IBS . 5-13. 

T? 23-36. Rfcui i, 47 , 11-17. MBh xiv, 4 , 65-86. 

* tkTvL 17, 20 - 5 MBh vii, 55. 2170: xii, 20, 613; 29* 910. 

om b6 ' 17 » 22 * Bd iih 61 , 12, 17. Vis iv, 1 , 18-19. Bhfig ix, 

b 3 a 6 ’ Gar h ^ 13. 

ix 36; 114, 2; 116, 3-4. Br 7, 26. Vis iv, 1, 15. Bhag 

* B( Jii 82, 121-2. Mat 145, 116- 7. 

a v- 7 ' 42 ' Iiv 658 * ^ iv vii ’ () 0. 30. 

Hv in 23 “ 9 ; 1 “ 4 - M iij , 01, 13-34; 63, 14. Br 7, 27-41. 

34 . •* ^42 to 11, 657. Mat 12, 21-4. Lg i, 66, 47- 9. Vis iv, 20- 

Bad v? ^ 126 9. Ag 272, 11-16. Gar i, IBs, 14. 

- lx > 3, 1-2, 27-36. Siv vii, 60. 20-30. Pad vi. 274, 10 is wrong. 

|£ 
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bent. The dynasty does not play any conspicuous pan 
ition, and the genealogy is manifestly curtailed and incomplete. 
It may be stated thus—Saryati, his son Anarta and daughter 
Sukanya (who married the great Bhargava rishi Cyavana), then 
Rocaroana, Reva and Raivata Kakudmin. It reigned at Kusasthall, 
the ancient name of Dvaraka (Dvaravatl) 1 in Gujarat, which was 
named Anarta after king Anarta. It did not last long and was 
destroyed by Punyajana Raksasas. The remnant of the Saryatas 
appear to have afterwards become a tribe among the Haihayas (see 
next chapter). 

Raivata is made the subject of myth in that it is said he visited 
the Gandharva world and Brahma’s court, stayed there listening to 
music for long ages, returned to find Kusasthall in possession of the 
Yadavas and then gave his daughter to Balarama. 2 It seems 
probable that two Raivatas, who were ages apart, have been 
confused. 


The Nabhaga*. 

These were the descendants of Mann’s son Nabhaga, and their 
genealogy is noticed in twelve Puranas. 3 All mention Nabhaga 
or Nabhaga and his son Ambarlsa, 4 * * * * and the Brahmanda, Vayu, 
Vjgnu, Garuda and Bhagavata add the successors, Virupa, Prsadasva 
and Rathitara. Where this dynasty reigned is wholly uncertain. 
From Rathitara were descended the Rathltaras who were c ksatriyan 
brahmans 9 as will be noticed in chapter XXIII. 


1 Mat GO, 0. Pad v, 23, 10. Vi? iv, 1, 34. Cf. also MBh ii, 13, 

613-4: iii, 20, 777; 88, 8348-9: xii, 311 , 12955: xiv, 1535-6. Ilv 

36, 1967; 113, 6205. 

2 See continuation of passages in second note above. I he fable some¬ 
times introduces a disquisition on music. 

3 Va 88, 5-7. Bd iii, 63, 5-7. Br 7, 24. Hv 10, 641. Mat 12, 

20-1 Pad v, 8, 125-6. Lg i, 66, 50-1. Siv vii, CO, 19-20. Vis iv, 

2, 2. As 272, 10-11. Gar i, 138. 15-16. Bhag ix, 4, 1, 13 and 6, 1-3, 

with fables intervening. Aft 272, 17 should probably read A'abhaga- 

dhta-putrau, referring to Nabhaiu-ilistlia. 

v This Nabhaga and bis son Ambarlsa must be distinguished from 

the two similar kings of Ayodhya, see ante and Table of genealogies, 
chap. XII. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE AILA OR LUNAR RACE 




This stock gave rise, as mentioned in chapter VII, to two side 
branches,the Kanyakubja and Kasi dynasties, and developed through 
Yayati’s five sons into five races. The genealogies of all these will 
now be considered in detail. 


The Kanyakubja Dynasty . 

Two origins are alleged for the Kanyakubja dynasty. It Was 
descended from Pururavas* son Amavasu according to seven Pur/nas, 1 
which give the first kings as Amavasu, Bhlma, Kancanaprabha, 
Suhotra and Jahnu. The genealogy is also given by the Rai ?»ayana, 
Agni and twice by the Mahabharata. 2 3 The first Mahabharata 
account and that in the Ramayana leave the origin untouched, but 
the second account and the Agni derive Jahnu from the Paurav 51 
line, making him son of Ajamldha; and the Brahma and Hailvamsa 
inconsistently give both versions. From Jahnu to Kusa all the 
lists agree, 4 5 there is variation as regards Kusa s sons, and from 
Gadhi to Visvfunitra and the end all agree generally. 

The derivation from Ajamidha i? certainly wrong. He was the 
seventh successor of Bharata. Y isvamitra was the descendant of 
Jahnu by some eight steps, and must, if Jahnu was son of Ajamldha, 
have been some fifteen generations below Bharata; but it is well 
known that Bharata was son of king Dusyantaand Sakuntala who 
was daughter of a ViSvamitra ; 6 so that Visvamitra was an ancestor 
of Bharata. Visviunitni cannot have been both an ancestor and j 


1 Bd iii, 66 , 22-08, 75: Va 91 , 51-96, 108: Br 10 , 13-60, 68: and 
Hv 27, 1413-31, 1457. 1473: which all agree. Vis iv, 7, 2-17, Gar j, 
139 , 2-7 and Bhiig ix, 15, 3 to 16, 36 (which calls Amavasu 1 ijaya) 

concur with them. „ . 

- Ram i, 32, 1 to 34, 6. Ag 277, 16-18. MBh xii, 49, 1717-20, 174$; 
and xiii, 201-5, 246 (with i, 91, 3722-3). 

3 Second version, Br 13, 82-92; Hv 32, 1756 -76. .. . 

4 Vedarth, introduction to Rigv iii, savs KuSikas father (battuns 
grandfather) was lslratha; this name does not occur in the genealogies. 
Ihere ie room for its insertion, see Table of acuealogies, chap. I • 

5 MBh i, 2, 371; 74, 2988, 3103-6: 95, 3782: vii, 68, 2387: xii, 
39, 938: xi v,3, 50: and Paurava genealogies. 

6 MBh i, 72 (in fabulous form), 2945 ; 95 , 3782. 
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KANYAKABJA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 


Sl 


Ascendant of Eharata. The story of Sakuntala is one of 
esfc alleged tales in ancient tradition, so that Yisvamitra was 
certainly prior to Bharata and therefore to Ajamldha, and the 
versions which make his ancestor Jahnu son of Ajamldha are 
certainly wrong. Moreover it will be seen from the discussion of 
Jahnu, Yisvamitra and their contemporaries in chapter XIII, that 
they belonged to the age of the early Aikfyaku, Haihaya and 
Paurava kings, long anterior to Bharata and Ajamldha. The error 
appears also from the condition, that it makes this kingdom arise 
at the same time as N. and S. Pahcala, though they comprised all its 
territory. 

The error probably arose out of Rigveda iii, 53, 12, which, 
referring to king Sudas, says ‘ this prayer of Yisvamitra safeguards 
the Bharata folk *; and Aitareya Brahmana vii, 3, 5 and Sankha- 
yana Srauta Sutra xv, 25, where Yisvamitra is called Bharata-rsabka , 
f leader of the Bharatas 3 . Sudas, or Sudasa as he is called in the 
genealogy, was a king of the North Pahcala dynasty, which was 
descended from Ajamldha and Bharata. 1 He and his dynasty were 
therefore Bharatas or Bharatas, for the name Pahcala (p. 75) had 
not come into approved use then. 2 One of Yisvamitra 3 s descendants, 
called by his gotra name merely Yisvamitra, was his priest, as the 
hymn shows, and therefore the religious guardian and leader of 
these Bharatas or Bharatas. Afterwards misunderstanding began. 
That Yisvamitra might, not inappropriately, be styled a Bharata - 
rzabha , the term used in the Brahmana and Sutra. These books 
however, through the brakmanieal lack of the historical sense, con¬ 
futed him with his ancestor, the first Yisvamitra, and applied this 
term to the first Yisvamitra. It thus became wholly erroneous as 
mentioned above, and the Bharatas did not come into existence till 
after his time. Further, this term might be taken to imply that 
he was himself a Bharata, and, as the brahmans were not learned 
in ksatriya genealogies, or perhaps considered the above allusions as 
authoritative, it was so understood, with the result that Yisvamitra 
was held to be a descendant of Bharata. 3 Consequently it was 
necessary to introduce him and his well-known ancestor Jahnu into 
the Paurava genealogy somewhere after Bharata ; and,as Ajamldha 
had three sons who ruled the separate kingdoms of Hastinupura and 


1 St o Table of Royal Genealogies, chap. XII. 
* JBA8, 1914, p. 281 : 1918^ pp. 238-9. 

"* So Say ana on Kigv iii, 53, 24. 






KASI .GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

and South Pancala, it was easy to assign Jalmu of tli 
yakubja kingdom 1 as another son to him, especially as Jahnu 
and Ajamldha had near ancestors named Suhotra. Connected with 
this mistake is the alteration which the Brahma and Harivamsa 
make in the ancestral name Paurorava (i.e. Paurumva) applied 
rightly to Visvamitra in the Vayu, namely, changing it to Paurava* 


Kdst Dynasty. 


two origins are alleged for the Kasi (Benares) dynasty also. It 
was descended from Ayu’s son Ivsatravrddha according to seven 
Puranas, 3 which give the first four kings as Ksatravrddha, Sunahotra 
(or Suhotra), Kasa (or Kfisya) and Dirghatapas. But the Brahma 
^nd Harivamsa give another account also, identifying Sunahotra 
or Suhotra with Suhotra of the Paurava line, whom they place as 
son of Vitatha (really son of Brhatksatra and great-grandson of 
Vitatha), and so, deriving this dynasty from Suhotra Paurava, give 
the early kings thus—Vitatha, Suhotra, Kasika and Dtrghatapas. 
They thus inconsistently give both origins for the dynasty. The 
Agni follows this version, though confusedly and faultily. 4 Both 
versions agree on the whole in their lists of the kings, except that 
the second has various omissions. The list is not a long one and 
reaches down only to king Bharga, but at what stage in the 
chronology he is to be placed is wholly uncertain. The kings in 
the Pandavas’ time were Subiihu and Abhibhu.' 

Ihe former version is clearly right and the latter is wrong, 
because Divodasa and Pratardana of this dynasty, as will be seen 
from the discussion about the synchronisms in chapter XIII, were 
contemporaries of the Haihaya kings ami lived anterior to Vitatha 
and Suhotra of the Paurava line. The origin of the error here is 
} >ot so easily conjecturable as of that in the Kanyakubja genealogy, 
yet it appears to have arisen from confusing Ksatravrddha and his 
successor Sunahotra or Suhotra here with Brhatksatra and hL 
successor Suhotra of the Paurava dynasty. 


* Oblivious of territorial confusion, as mentioned above. 

lie was a descendant of Pururavas but not of Puru, Vft 91, 102. Ik 
{ ^ Hv .?7’, 1403; >2, 1773 wrongly; ami Pd substitutes yoye- 
' Va f a (hi, 06, 74). 

Hd iii, o 7 } 1 — 79 , Vf v 1.-75 (tex corrupt). Br 11. 32-61. Hv 
1518-9&. Vis iv, 6*, 1-9. Gar i, 139 , 8-1 1. Bhag Lx, 17, 2-10. 

# Br 63—79. Hv 572, 1733-54. Ag $77, 9-14. 

Mlih ii. o#, 1080 imc ] vii, 95, 3528; viii, 6, 173. Cf. v, 197, 
/ 650. 
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PIAIHAYA GENEALOGIES 
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Vy The Hailiayas . 

The genealogy of the Haihaya branch of the Yadavas is given by 
twelve Puranas. 1 They all agree generally, except that there are 
differences and some uncertainty in the account of Talajanghais 
offspring, and there the best texts collated say this—Talajangha 
had many sons, called the Talajahghas, of whom the eldest was king 
Yitihotra : the Haihayas comprised five families, the Vjtihotras, 
Saryatas, 2 Bhojas, Avantis and Tundikeras, who were all Tala- 
janghas: 3 VltihotiVs son was king Ananta, and liis son was 
Durjaya Amitrakarsana. The Brahma and Harivamsa give, instead 
of the last two lines, six other lines, 4 but these seem doubtful 
inasmuch as they assign to this branch persons and families who 
apparently belonged to the other branch. 

The Yddavae. 


The genealogy of the other branch descended from Yadu's son 
Krostu and known as the Yadavas proper may be conveniently 
noticed in two parts, the first from Krostu to Sutvata and the 
second the remainder. 

The first part is given by twelve Puranas. 5 They all agree 
generally, though with considerable variations in some of the 
names, down to Paruvrt’s sons. Then they leave the further 
descent of the senior line from his eldest son, and follow the line 
of his younger son Jyamagha, who (or whose son Vidarbha) carved 
out the kingdom of Vidarbha. This line soon divided into three 
sub-lines, the senior of which apparently continued there for a t ime, 
while the second descended from Kaisika (who is often miscalled 


1 Bd lii, 69, 3-55. Ya 94 , 3-54. Hr 13, 154-207. IIv 33, 1841- 
98. Mat 43, 7-49. Pad v, 12, 110-49. Lg i, 68, 3-20. Kfir i, 22, 
13-21; 23, 1-4, 45. Vis iv, 11, 3-7. % 274, 1-11. Gar i, 139, 19- 
24. Bh&g ix, 23, 21-30. 

2 So Mat, which appears to be light; all the other authorities corrupt 
the name. They were the remnaut of the &aryatas (ante). This appears 
to be the explanation of the incorrect statement in MBh xiii, 30, 1945-6, 
that Haihaya and Talajaiigha were descended from &aryati. 

3 This seems to he the meaning, for the Yitihotras were certainly 
Tfilajanghas. 

4 Lg has five of them and Kftr three. 

5 Bd iii, 70, 14-48. Ya 95, 14-47. Br 15, 1-30. Hv 37, 1969-99. 
Mat 41, 14-47. Pad v, 13, 1-30. Lg i. 68, 21-49. Kur i, 21, 1-32. 
Vis iv, 12. Ag 274, 12-23. Gar i. 139, 25-35. Bhag ix, 23, 30 to 
24, 6. Partially, MBh xiii, 147, 6833-4; Hv 117, 6588-92. 
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YADAVA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

Lifsika) established itself in Cedi, and the third from Lomapad : 
ned elsewhere. All the authorities agree in the main about these 
developments, and the Kurma (i, 24, 6-10) gives Lomapada’s sub¬ 
line for thirteen descents. The genealogies then follow the senior 
line of Yidarbha from Kratha, whom the Brahma and Harivamsa 
call Bhima, 1 * and all are in general agreement down to Devaksatra, 
though with variations in some of the names. Then occur differences 
down to Satvata, and the texts collated suggest the names set out 
ln the Table of genealogies in chapter XII. 

Lomapada’s sub-line is given thus—Lomapada, Babhru, Ahrti,*- 
Sveta, Visvasaha, lvausika, Sumanta, Anala, Sveni, Dyutimant, 
Xapusmant, Brhanmedhas, Srideva, and Yitaratha. Where they 
signed is not stated. 

The second part begins with Satvata’s sons, Bhajamana, Deva- 
vrdha, Andhaka and Vrsni, 3 and comprises the various families 
tliat developed from them. It is given by the same twelve Puranas, 
hut the accounts are not all clear, for several reasons. Some of the 
pedigrees have become contused in some Puranas through mistakes 
in names, partly at least due to misreadings of old scripts; as where 
the Brahmanda and Vayu misread AndhakJt as Satgakat in giving 
Andliaka’s descendants; and the Brahma and Harivam&i misread 



Vrsner as Krostor in giving YrSni’s descendants, and then seemingly 
regard him as Yadu’s son Krostu, so mentioning some of the lines 
of descent twice. Moreover some passages seem to have become 
misarra^' d, and lines have sometimes been lost. Some uncertainty 
'vas caused by the fact that there were several persons with the 
same names in these families, and thus it seems that \ rsni’s eldest 
son by one wife was Sumitra known also as Anamitra, and bid 
youngest son by another wife was Anamitra too ; while \ rsni was 
a favourite name. The difficulties can only be cleared up byj 


1 The same descendants are given to both. 

Much variation in these two names. 

3 The best texts, Bd in, 71, 1-2; Va .%*, 1-2 ; Br 15, 30-3 1 : Hv 
1999-2000; Mat 44, 47-8; Pad v, 13, 31-2; and Lg i f 0-'. 1-2; 
collated give this reading:— 

Satvatat sattva-sampannan Kausaly'i susuve sutan 
bhajinam Bhajamanam tu divyaiii Dev&vrdhaiii nrpam 
Andhakam ca maha-Bhojain Yrsnim ca Yadu-nandanam 
tesam hi sargfis catvarah— 

^ Ag, and Bhag multiply them by treating their epithets as separate- 
names. Kur is defective. 



GENEALOGIES OF SATVATA’S DESCENDANT 


ting the various passages in those Puranas, which are 
tlie same original metrical text more or less accurately. 1 That 
Icing done, the results are shown in the pedigrees set out infra. 

There is no difficulty about Bhajamuna, for only his sons are 
mentioned, and the texts, though partially corrupt, yet when collated 
make the account clear. 2 


Xor is there any difficulty about Devavrdha, because only his son 
Babhru is named, and the texts 3 collated say his lineage were the 
Bhojas of Marttikavata as stated in the concluding* half verse.^ 

The real difficulties occur with regard to Andhaka's and Vrsni’s 
descendants, and these are elucidated in detail. 

Andbaka had four sons, but only two are important, Kukura 
and Bhajamana. From Kukura were descended the Kukuras,' and 
Bhajam ana’s descendants were specially styled the Andhakas. 0 The 
genealogy of both as elucidated by collating the texts is given in 
the table opposite. 

Vrsni's progeny present the most difficulty, because he had at least 
four sons, two with the same name, and from them were descended 
various families, and because the accounts are not always compact. 


1 Vis iv, 13, 1 f. Ag 274, 24 f. Gar i, 139, 36 L and Shag ix, 24, 
6 f. have recast the account and show nnicli contusion, especially the 
last three, hut are useful for comparison. 

2 ii} > 3-6*. Va 96, 3-6 ’. Br 15, 32-4. IIv 38, 2001-3 

Mat 44, 49-60. Pad v, 13, 33-35*. Lg i, 69, 3 and Kur i, 24, 37 are 
incomplete. Cf. Vis iv, 13, 2: Ag 271, 25*: Gar i, 139, 37: BlnV 
ix, 24, 7 b -8. * 

Bd iii, 71, 6 b -18*. Va 96, 6M7 a . Br 15, 35 45*. Hv 38, 2004- 
I V. Mat 44, 51-60. Pad v, 13, 35 b -45*. Lg i, 69, 4-9. Kur i, 24 
35 6, 38* Cf. Vis iv, 13, 3-6; Ag 274, 25 b -27*; Gar i. 139, 38*; 
Bhftg ix, 24, 9-11. 

Jt should run thus, blit Mat, Pad and Kur corrupt it and Lg 
varies it:— # s 

canyanvav&yah sumahrui Bhojft yc MarttikavatftK 
f ‘ Bd iii, 71, 116-35* and Va 96, 115-34, which misread the first word 
Andhakat as Satyakdt, Br 15, 45 b -62. Hv 38, 2014 h -31. Mat U 
61-76. Pad v, 13, 45 b -62. Lg i, 69, 32-42. Kur i, 24, 46 b -66 lias 
only the first five lines and then varies. The opening words should be 
Andhakat Kdsya-duhita, Cf. Visiv, 14, 3-5; Ag 274, 27 b 33: Gar i 
139, 43 b ~48 n ; BhSg ix, 24, 19-25. 

* Bd iii, 71, 136 b -44. Va 96, 135-42. Br 16, 1-8. Hv 39, 2032-9. 

- ■•‘t 44, 77—85. Pad v, 13, 63-72*. Kur i. 24, 66—7 is different. 
Lg nil. There is much variation in the unimportant names. Kur 
wrongly makes Kama's father Vasudeva grandson of Krtavarmau. Cf. 
Visiv, 14, 6-7: Ag 274 , 34-38*; Gar i, 139, 48 b -50*: Bbag ix, 24, 
26-27* 




TABLE OF SATVATA GENEALOGY 

The Ydclavas—The Satvatas. 

Satvata 


Bhajin- 

Bhajamana 


lineage not 
given 


Devavrdlia 

Babhru 

The Bhojas of 
M&rttik&vata 


Andbaka 

Mahk-Bhoja 


Vrsni 

(see next table) 


I 

Kukura 
(from whom 
were the 
Kukuras) 

Vrsni (Bhrsnu) 

Kapotaroman 

Viloman (Tittiri) 

Nala (Nandanodaradundubki) 

Abhijit 

Punarvasu 

Ahuka 


Bhajamana 
(from whom 
were the 

Andhakas) 

Viduratha 
Raj ad h i de va-^ur:: 
&onaiva 
i^amin 

I 

Pratiksatra 

Svayambhoja 

Hrdika 


Dovftrha other 
| sons 
Kambalabarhisa 


I 


Pevaka Ugraiena Krtavarman 

Kiiiiisa and 
other sons 

Asamaujas 

Moreover the Brahma, Harivariisa and Padma misread his name as 
lostu or Krostr, and appear to confuse him with his ancestor, 
^»du s son Krostu or Krostr, and that this is a mistake is shown 
>y their reading Vrsni correctly in the first line about the family 
0 tke 8.niny as. 1 There were three lines of descent of the Vrsnis 
i‘om V rsni’s three sons Anamitra, Yadhfljit and Dcvanudhusrt; - 
^|id Anamitra there means the eldest son (by G&ndhari), who was 
ll s0 ca ^ed Sumitra. But there was also a fourth line from his 
}oungest son Anamitra (by Miidri) as will appear, whose descendants 
Were Ca Hed Sainyas. Vrsui's lineage, so far as it can be made out 
* 10111 a illation of the important texts, is shown in the next talde, 
Ul d a comparison of its length with that of the Kukuras and 
odhakas shows that it must omit several generations. 

^ s offspring begin with that of the eldest son (by Gaudhfin) 
k dnatra, called Anamitra by the Brahma and Harivamsa, down 


sixth note infra. 


- nr 14, 2, 35. Hv 35, 1907, 1943. 












^GENEALOGIES OF SATYATA’S DESCENDAN 

it raj it, 1 and Sa t raj it’s children are mentioned separate!^ 
'idhajit’s descendants divided into two families, those of Svaphalka 
and Citraka. 3 Devamklhusa’s line is given extremely briefly, and 
some of the authorities wrongly invert him and his son Sura. 4 This 
was the family in which Krsna was born. 8 V rsni’s youngest son 
Anamitra had a son Sini, and their descendants were called the 
Sainyas. 0 All these are shown in the table opposite. 

Turvasus lineage. 

Turvasu’s line is given by nine Puranas,' and all are in general 
agreement, except that there is great variation in some of the 
names, the Agni wrongly includes in it the Gandhiiras who were 

1 Bd iii, 71, 18^-21. Va .96', 17 b -20. Br 16, 9-11. Hv 39, 2040- 2 
Mat 45, 1-3. Pad v, 13. 72 b -75". Lg i, 69, 10-12. Also Br 14, 1-2 
and Hv 35, 1906-7, which give only the first two lines. Kur i, 24, 38 b - 
39 is different. Cf. Vis iv, 13, 7-8; Ag 274, 38 b -40; Gar i, 139, 39 ; 
BhStg ix, 24, 12-13". 

« Bd iii, 71, 54-7. Va 96', 53-5. Br 16, 45 b -49". Hv 39, 207G b - 
80°. Mat 45, 19-21. Pad v, 13, 93 b -6. Lg and Kur nil. 

3 Bd iii, 71, 102-115. Va 90, 101-114. Br 14. 3-13 (inaccurate) ; 

1G. 4 gb_ 59 . Hv 35, 1908-21 (inaccurate); 39, 2080 b -89. Mat 45, 
25-33 and Pad v, 13, 98-105" (without Citraka’s line). Lg i, 69, 18- 
31. Kur i, 24, 42-46" partially agrees. There are considerable varia¬ 
tions in the versjs, especially iu Mat and Pad where some lines arc 
obviously corrupt. Cf. V ia iv, 14, 2; Ag 274, 46-7“; Gar i, 139, 41—3" ; 
Bhag ix, 24, 14 b -18. „ 

4 Bd iii, 71, 145-60'. Va 90, 143-59". Br 14, 14-24", 25 b f. Hv 
35, 1922-34", 1935 b f. Mat 40, 1-10, 23-4. Pad v, 13, 108 b -117. 

These collated show that Devanildhusa was the lather (or ancestor) and 

Ifira the son (or descendant). So MBli says Sura was son of Devamldha 
(vii, 144, G030-1) and father of Vosudeva (ibid.: also i, 67, 2764; 111, 

4382). MBh xiii, 147, 6834-5 says 6ura was sou (descendant) of 
Citraratha, referring to his distant ancestor. Kur i, 24, 67—70 confusedly 
joins this line on to Hrdika in the Andhaka line. Of. Vi? iv, 14, 8—12 ; 
Ag 274, 47 b -8 ; Gar i‘ 139, 50 b 55; Bhag ix, 24, 27 b -44. 

» Vasudeva’s and Krsna s families, Bd iii, 71, 160 b f.: \ a 90, 159 ' 1.: 
Br 14, 36 f. : Hv 30 : Mat 40, 11-22 : Pad v, 13, 123 b f.: Lgi, 09, 43 f.: 
kur i, 24, G8 f. Cl'. Vi? iv, 15, Ilf.; Ag 274, 49 f. ; Gar i, 139, 5G f.; 
Bhag ix, 24, 45 f. 

0 Bd iii, 71, 100-1. Va 96, 99-100. Mat 45, 22-4. Tad v, lb, 97. 
Hv 35, 1934 b -5" (coudensed) Lg i, 09, 15 b -17. Kur i, 21, 40-1. Br 
14, 24 b —5®. Cf. Vis iv, 11. 1 ; Ag 274, 45 b -46“; Car i, 139, 38 39 ', 

40; Bhag ix, 24, 13 b -14. 

7 Bd iii, 74, 1-6. Va 99, 16. Br 13, 141-8. Hv 32, 1829-36. 
Mat 43, 1-5. Vis iv, 16. Ag 270, 1-3. Gar i ,139, 63-4. Bhag ix, 
23, 16-18. Turvasu is called Turva&a in Ycdic literature. 







Tie Yd tiara* (Self va fax) continued—The Freni*. 

Gandh&rl r= Yrsni MadrI 


Sumitraor Anamifra I 
Isighna 

I 

„ I i 

Prasena SatrAjit 

I 

Bhahgakara 

Sabhaksa 


lhajil 


Yu d ha jit 
Pr^ni 


6vaphalka Citraka 


I 

Akrura 

! 

Devavant 
and Upadeva 


Prtlm &e. 


Devamidhusa 

l§ura 


Vasudeva other sons 


I I 

Bala rum a Krsna 


Anamitra II Sini ? 

J^ini (whose descendants 
| were the Saniyas) 
Satyaka 

I 

Yuyudliana 

I 

Asanga 

Yugandhara 
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TUllVASU AND DRUHYU GENEALOGIES 

y yus, and the \ isnu, Garnda and Bhagavata omit the 
part. Marutta the great king of this dynasty (whom the Matsya 
incorrectly calls Bharata) had no son and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava, and thus this line is said to have merged into the Paurava 
line, as the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma and Harivamsa declare. 
Yet it is added that from this line or from Dusyanta there was a 
branch which founded the kingdoms of Pandya, Cola, Kerala, &c. 
in the south. 1 The line stands thus, greatly abbreviated—Turvasu, 
Vahni, Garbha, Gobhfmu, Trisanu, Karandhama,Marutta,Dusyanta, 
Sarntha (or Varntha), AnclTra; and Pandya, Kerala, Cola and 
Kulya (or Kola). 


DruhyvUs lineage . 

Druhyu's line is given by nine Puranas, 2 and all are in general 
agreement, except that the Brahma and Harivamsa wrongly divide 
it into two, assigning to him the successors down to Gandhara, and 
Dharma and the remainder to Anu, This mistake of theirs is the 
cause or result of their erroneously making the Anavas a branch 
growing out of the Paurava line, as will be explained in noticing 
the Anaya genealogy. The line stands thus—Druhyu with two 
sons Babhru and Setu, then Setups descendants, Angara-setu, 3 
Gandhara, Dharma, Dhrta/ Durdama, n Pracetas, to whom the 
Brahma and Harivamsa add Sucetas. Four Puranas add that 
Pracetas’ offspring spread out into the mleccha countries to the 
north beyond India and founded kingdoms there. 4 


The Anavas. 


The genealogy of Anu's descendants, the Anavas, is given by 
nine Puranas. 5 All agree substantially, except that the Brahma 
and Harivamsa wrongly make Ann's lineage descend from Kakseyu, 


1 Cl. Pad vi, 250, 1-2. This is not improbable. Turvasu princes 
may have carved out such kingdoms. 

2 Bd iii, 74, 7-12. Va 99, 7-12. Br 13, 148-53. Hv 32, 1837-41. 
Mat 48, 6-9. Vi? iv, .77. Gar i, 139, 64-5. Ag 276, 4-5“ Bhag ix, 
23, 14-16. 

u These names have variations. The name Angara is supported by 
MBh xii, 29, 981 ; cf, also id. iii, 126 , 10465. 

4 Bd, Va, and Mat (loc. tit.) thus:— 

Pracetasah pufcra-6ataiii rajunuh sarva eva te 
mleccha-r& 9 t r ^dhipah sarve hy udiclm difiam airitah. 

Vis more lully. Bhag briefly. See JRAS, 1919, p. 361. 

• Bd iii, 74, 12 f. Va 99, 12 f. Br 13, 14 f. Hv 31, 1669 f. Mat 
4< S', 10 f. Vis iv, 18, 1. Ag 276, 5 f. Gar i, 139, 65 f. Bhag ix, 23, 1 f. 




ANAYA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 



the sous of Baudrfisva of the Paurava line, and wrong! 
to Anu part of Druhyu’s progeny, 1 as mentioned above. 
The seventh king after Anu, Mahamanas, had two sons, Uslnara 
and Titiksu, and under them the Anavas divided into two great 
branches; Uslnara and his descendants occupied the Panjab, 
and Titiksu founded a new kingdom in the east, viz., in East 
Behar. 



Uslnara’s posterity is given by the same nine Puranas, 2 the 
fullest account being in the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma and 
Harivamsa. It stands thus, with the kingdoms that his descendants 
founded:_ 


Ubinara 


N rg« 3 Nava 


Yaudhoyas 


kings of 
Nava- 
rflstm 


Krmi 


lords of 
city 
Krniiln 


Suvrata 

i 

Ambasthas 


Vraadarbha 4 

Vrsadarbhas 


&ivi AuiSlnara 

(whose descendants were the Sivis) 


Suvlra 

I 

Sauvlras 


Keknva 

Keknyas 

or 

Kaikeyas 


Madraka 

i 

Madras or 
Madrakas 


Titiksu's lineage is given by the same nine Puranas. ’ All agree 
substantially, except that the Brahmanda has lost all after Dhar- 
maratha in a great lacuna, the Vayu omits from Satyaratha to < 
Campa, the Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata omit Jayadratha's 
descendants, and the Brahma and Agni omit Vijaya and his line. 
The best accounts are in tbe Matsya and Harivamsa. This 
\ Kingdom in the East , was divided among Bali's five sons 
mt0 five kingdoms, Anga, Yaiiga, Kaliilga, Pundra and Suhma. 
He was quite distinct from Bali son of Yirocana the Daitya 
(p. 04). This genealogy with the Anga line is given in the 
Table in chapter XII. 

2 Br IS, 152-3. Hv 32, 1840-1. 

3 ^ as sages in continuation of those in second note above. 

4 * robably referred to in MBh ix. .75. 3020-31. 

U24 l ' ll * d n Thadjarbha, MBh iii, 197, 13321. Sec xiii, 93, 4420, 

^ “i, 74, 24-103. Va . 93 , 24-119. Br 13, 27-49. H v31, 1081 - 
J.,; 0 - -Mat 43, 21-108. Vis iv. IS, 1-7. Aar 276. 10 - 1 G. Oar i, 
68-71. l:ung ix. 23, -1-14. Of. MBh xiii, /;>, 2:151 (Citrm-.<th«.). 













PAURAVA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

The Panravas.' 


<SL 


*Phe genealogy of Puru , s descendants, the Pailravas, is tound in 
eight Puranas and also twice in the Mahabhuvata, and may he 
conveniently considered in three portions, only the more important 
features and differences being noticed; the first, from Pciru to 
Ajamidlia, tlie second from Ajamldha to Kuru, and the third from 
Kuru to the Pandavas. The Brahmanda has lost all the Pauravas 
in a large lacuna. 

In the first portion all the Puranas 1 agree' more or less down to 
Matinara; but the two Mahabharata accounts 2 differ, the first 
having many names as in the Puranas but being manifestly con¬ 
fused ; 2 and the second omitting Raudrasva and Rccy u, but insei ting 
a group of ten kings Sarvabhauma, Jayatsena, Avacina, Ariha, 
Mahabhauma, Ayutanayin, Akrodhana, Devatithi, Ariha and Rksa 
between Ahamyati and Matinara. None of the other authorities 
know of this group in this position, and all the Puranas place it as 
a group of eight kings in the third portion between Vidaratha and 
Bhimasena. except the Brahma, Harivaihsa and Agni which omit 
all these kings except Rksa (who is Rksa II). The Mahabharata 
has certainly misplaced this group, and for several reasons. Its own 
first account agrees with the Puranas in knowing nothing of this 
group here. The account says that two of these kings married 
princesses of Anga, one a princess of Kalinga, and two married 
princesses of Vidarbha, but those kingdoms were not founded till 
long after Matinara's time, as will appear from the synchronisms 
in chapter XIII and Table of genealogies in chapter XII. That 
table and the synchronisms also show that it is impossible these 
ten kings could find room at this stage; and further that, if they 
could be inserted here, (here would be an unaccountable gap in the 
third portion. The group must therefore be removed from here and 
put where the Puranas place it, in the third, portion, and where ll is 
thoroughly in position. 

' Va 99, 119-166. Br 13, 2-8, 50-63, 80-1. Hv 31,1653-88; 32, 
1714-32, 1754-6 ; with 20, 1053-5. Mat 49, 1-43. Vi? iv, 7.9, • 

A« 277 , 1 0, 15- Oar i, 110, 1 8. Bhag is, 20, 1-39 ; 21, 1, 20 1. 

* MBb (first) i, 94, 3696-3720; (second) i, 95, 3764-89. 

3 It says Piiru’s son Pravlra married a Saurasena princess (3696), and 
his sou Manasyu married a SnuvTra princess (3697), but, Silrnsena and 
S ivira did not come into existence till later; see chap. XIV and Anuvas 
ante . 
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PAURAYA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 11 ] 


Tamsu to Dusyanta there is great uncertainty. The chiefs 
the Vayu, Matsya, Brahma and Harivamsa, have a certain 
seeming agreement, yet really supply no intelligible pedigree, as 
will appear if we try to construct one from their statements. All 
that seems clear is that there was a remarkable woman Hina and 
that her grandson was Dusyantad The ^lahabharata accounts turn 
her into a king Ilina. Queens were sometimes turned into kings 
mistakenly, 2 but I am not aware of any instance of the rev erse ) 
so that these accounts appear to be incorrect, and the genealogical 
verse quoted is not found in these Puranas. The other Puranas 


which are later have connected up a pedigree, but differ incom¬ 
patibly and omit Ilina altogether. The truth is, there is a serious 
gap in the genealogy here, as will appear from the discussion of the 
synchronisms in chapter XIII. 

From Dusyanta to Hastin (or Brhat 3 ), who founded or named 
Hastinapura, the lists fairly agree. Hastin had two sons Ajamldha 
v and Dvimidha. Ajamklha continued the main Paurava line at 
; Hastinapura, and Dvimidha founded a separate dynasty, which is 
not specially named and may be called the Dvimidha line, and 
which will be noticed infra . This portion is shown in the following 


table. 

The second portion from Ajamldha to Ivuru is given by the same 
eight Puranas 4 and the two Mahabbarata accounts. 0 Ajamldha 
had three sons, and they originated separate dynasties. the eldest 
line from Rksa I continued the main line at Hastinapura, and here 
the lists agree down to Kuru, inserting only Samvarana between 
them; but it will appear from the synchronisms and the Table of 
genealogies in chapters XIV and XII that there must have been 
more generations, and that not a few names have been lost licic, 
probably both before and after Rksa. The two other sons, Xila 


1 Cf. nlsn Vfi /:.Q 93 94 • Prl ili. (i. 23 . 25. 



^ndraseni. , 

’ So Hr, Ag, and Hv; but Hv 20 , 1053-1 names Hastin. 

„ " Ya 99 , 211-17. Br 13. 102-7. Hv 32. 1 795-1800. Mat 50. 1 
21 • Vi« iv. 19, 18. Ag 217, 25-<». Gw i, MO, -4-5. Hbw, ■*. 
22 , 3 - 4 . 

1 JtBh (first) i, 91, 3721 2, 3724-39; (second) i, 95, 3790 1. 
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Panravas 

Dusyanta ^ Saknntala 

I 

Bharata 


Brhatksatra 

Suliotra 

! 

Has tin 
(nr Brhat) 


t 

Ajamulha 


Rksa 

r 

Has! map ura 
line 


Nila 

North 

Pancala 

line 


Bhatadvaja (adopted son, see chap. XIII) 
Yitatlia 

i 

Bhuvamanyu or Bhiimanyu 


Maliavlrya 1 
Uruksaya 

L 


Nara 1 
Sahkrti 


Trayyaruna Puskarin 

their descendants were 
maharsi s (brailma ns) , 
the Umksayas 


Kapi 


Ourudlil 
w — 


Ran tide va 


Kapyas 

(ksatriyan brah- 
mans, Ahgirasas) 


their descendants, the 
Sahkrtis, were ksatriyan 
brahmans, Ahgirasas 


Dvimidha Parumldha 


Brhadvasu 

South 

Panciila 

line 


Dvimldha 

(continued in table , infra) 

1 These families are explained in chajx XXIII. 



Garga 1 



^ainya-Gargyas 

(ksatriyan. 

brahmans, 

Ahgirasas) 
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PAURAVA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 


fhadvasu, 1 founded the dynasties of North and Soul 
prcala respectively, which will be noticed separately. The 
ahabharata does not say anything about the origin of these two 
dynasties, except that its first account baldly declares that Ajamidha 
nad two sons Dusyanta and Paramesthin, and from them came all 
t le Panealas, which except in the names agrees with the Puranas. 
^ outh 1 ancala was approximately the portion of Pancala south of 
le aa & es a s far as the R. Carmanvatl (Cnambal), and its capitals 
^ (Kam P il y a " au ^ Makandl. North Pancala was the portion 
n ° l ^Ganges, with its capital at Ahicchattra, 3 whence it 
was Ca lled the Ahiehattra country. 4 

Dhaiata s descendants were called the JBharatas or Bharatas; 5 
-o a these dynasties, the main line at Hastinapura G and those of 
it 0\imidhas and of North 7 and South Pancala, were Bharatas. 
e third portion from Kura to the Pandavas is given by the 
? ame au thorities. s There are some discrepancies among Kura's 
mmu iate descendants, hut the text suggested by collating the 
° ai counts clears them up. It shows that Kuru had three 

2 Arm ' Brhadanu, Hv, Vis, Gar, and Bhag Brhadisu. 

1 im et * a I S ,° Q Chattravat b iMBh h 166, 6343. 

5 5507-16. 

y a on ,«!’ \? 71 ; 62, 2320-1 ; 74, 3123: iv, 28, 912: xiii, 76, 3690. 

Mat **> 71 i 11. Br 13, 57. Hv 32, 1723, etc. So 
a lBoS at apathaBrahm(p. 65). 

106 88 i? dually in the MBh. Sorensen (p. 123) treats Bharata in iii, 
whom fi to Sagara, but it really refers to Janamejaya, to 

7 Th • T\] ' P ro ^ esses *° have been recited. 

sabha l\p’} ^tj^mna, who belonged to this line, is called Bharatar - 

Mat 229 ~ 49 - Br 13, 108-23. Hv 32, 1801-2, 1813-28. 

UO 2~ nA 34 ’ 56, Vi * iv > 13’ 19 ; #0. A g 277, 27, 31-40. Gar i, 
(s' 1 (1 x' .° 9 ; 40 - Bhag ix. 22, 4, 9-33. MBh (first) i, 94, 3740-51 ; 
0l . throu<*i 1 37 ^ 3835. His ancestor Yayati is called, by anticipation 
MBh a historical sense, * augmentor of the Kuru race/ 

6562 - 1 V'V' 3i54l ~ 2 ’ an ^ 80 also Samvara^a, MBh i, 171 , 6527; 172, 

Kuros tu dayitah putrah Sudhanva Jahnur eva ca 
lanksito nmh&tejah pravaraS carimardanah 



24 G5 


Pariksitasya dayado babhuva Janamejayah 
•Janamejayasya putrfts tu trava eva muharathiih 
^rutnsenOgrasenau ca Bh:masena.4 ca nilmatah 
dahnus tv ajanayat putraiii Surathudi nama bhumipam 
Surat basya tu day a do viro raja Viduralhah— <&< 
l 


PAU11AVA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 



Sl 


/Pariksit I 1 the eldest, Jahnu and Sudhanvan. The acc< 
first with Sudhanvan's descendants, an offshoot, in which was' 
asu who conquered and founded anew the kingdoms of Cedi and 
Magadha : its genealogy is noticed separately infra . The account 
then returns to the main line, to Pariksit Us lineage. Plis son was 
Janamejaya II, and his sons were Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhima- 
sena. Then the account drops them, passes to Jahnu, and gives his 
descendants who became the main Paurava line. 2 Srutasena, Ugra¬ 
sena and BhTmasena are not described as kings, and the fact that 
their line stops and the account passes to Jahnu’s son Suratha as 
king shows that Janamejaya's branch lost the sovereignty, which 
then vested in Suratha. The cause of this is explained by a story 
told earlier in the genealogy. Janamejaya II injured the rishi 
Gargya's son and was cursed by Gargya; he was abandoned by his 
people, and was in great affliction ; he sought help from the rishi 
Indrota Daivapa Saunaka, who purified him with a horse-sacrifice. 3 
He did not however recover the sovereignty, and so his three sons 
passed into oblivion. 4 

The Mahabhfirata's two genealogies of the main line are different 
and mutually inconsistent, though if the group of kings, Siirva- 
bhauma to Bksa II, be brought from the first portion into its 
proper place here, the second genealogy approximates to the Purana 


1 Written indifferently as Partksit and Parfksita. 

2 Vis, Gar and Ag agree with this resumt, except that yis and Gar 
(unless its reading be amended) make Janamejaya’s three sons his 
brothers. Bhag says Pariksit I had no offspring. Ag follows Rv with 
one or two more mistakes. MBk i, 3, 06 1-2 and Bhag ix, 22, 35 con¬ 
fuse this Janamejaya II with the later Pariksit’s son Janamejaya III, 
who reigned after the Bharata battle; and then make the same mistake 
as Vis and Gar. Var 193 , 1-5 also confuses them. The Pariksit who 
got Vamadeva's horses was a different person, a king of Ayodhya(MBh iii, 
192 , 13145, 13179 f.), and probably the same as Pflripatra of that line. 

3 Va 93, 21-6. Bd iii, 68,20 -6. flv 30, 1608-13. Br 12, 9-15. 
Lg i, 66, 71-7, Also MBh xii, 150 to 152 , which amplifies and brah¬ 
ma nizes it. 

4 This explains the allusions in the Satapatha Brahm (xiii, 5, 4, 1) and 
diritkluiyana Br Sutra (xvi, 9, 7) to Janamejaya Pariksita and his three 
sons (not brothers), the ParikhitTyas, and also the question in the 
Byhadfuanyaka Upani&ad (iii, 3), ‘Whither have the Pariksitas gone 1 ’ if 
their extinction be implied: but the answer ‘ Thither where a&vamedha 
sacrificers go suggests the opposite, because such sacrifices procured gi'eat 
blessings, as is declared in this story in MBh xii, 152, 5674. See Weber, 
/list. of Indian Lit., pp. 125-6, 135-6, 186 : and Vedic Index, i, p. 520. 
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l^HE DVIMlDHA GENEALOGIES EXAMINED 

The Brahma, Harivam&i and Agni omit them all exce 

“ csa II. 



The Dv mid has, 

Ihe Dvimidha dynasty is given by six Puranas. 1 It is derived 
correctly by the Vayu, Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata, but is 
wrongly attributed to Ajamidha by the Matsya and Harivamsa ; and 
the \ isnu by the loss of words, that closed the South Pancala 
dynasty with Bhallata's son Janamejava and opened this, says 
Dvimidha was Bhallata’s son and thus tacks it on to that line. 
I his is clearly wrong, because it thus makes Ugrayudha of this 
dynasty the tenth descendant from Bhallata, but he killed Bhallata’s 
son Janamejaya, and both of them were contemporaries of Bhlsma, 
as be explained in chapter XIII. 2 As regards the kings the 
lists agree generally (the Vayu and Matsya having the best texts), 
with however some mistakes. Thus the Visnu, Garuda and Bhaga- 
^ata omit four kings, Sudharman to Rukmaratha; and the Bhaga- 
v ata, misunderstanding the relation of teacher and disciple between 
1 liianyanabha of Kosala and king Krta, 3 wrongly introduces the 
f 01 mer here as Krta’s father, and also wrongly assigns the last five 
kings as Nlpa’s descendants in the South Pancala line. The A ilyu, 
Matsya and Harivamsa declare that in Sarvabhauma’s lineage was 
Mahan t Paurava, thus indicating a gap between them. This line 
is set out in the Table of Genealogies in chapter XII. 

North Pancala . 

kbis dynasty, which reigned in the portion of Pancala north of 
ti'e Ganges, is given by eight Puranas. 4 All are in substantial 
agreement (except that the Brahma is incomplete) down to Divo- 
d«l. a s bon Mitrayu. Then divergencies occur as regards Mitrayus 
son and brnjaya and Cyavana-Palicajana, and the Brahma, liari- 
vainsa a ^d Agni call Sudasa Somadatta, After that all agree, lhis 

1 Va .9.9, 184-93. Mat -49, 70-9. Hv 20 , 1075-85. Vis iv, 19, 13- 
15 1 140, 14-16. Bhag i\, 21, 27-30. _ 

Mat in a brahinanical fable says wrongly that I'grSyiidhs, and so 

llB dynasty, belonged to the Solar race (49, 61). 

So Va, Hv and Mat. Also Bd ii, 35, 38-40, 49 : Va 61, 33, 35, 44 : 
Vi$ iii^ 7 

/ Vft .99, 194-211 and Mat. 50, 1-16, which have the best text. Hv 
32, 17*7-94. Br 13, 93-101. Vis iv, 19, 15-18. Ag 277, 18-23. 
Uar b MO, 17-24. Bhag ix, 21, 30 to 22, 3. 

i 2 
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NORTH PANCALA GENEALOGY 


I 


North Pancala Dynasty 

Ajamldha 

1 * 

Nila 

I 

Su6finti 

Purujfinu or Purujati 

I 

Rksa 

Bhrmya£va 

(who had five sons called the Pancalas) 


Mudgala 1 


Srnjaya 


Brliadisu 
a king 


Yavlnara 


Brahmistha Indrasenfi 

I 

Yadlirya.4va =p Menaka 

Divodasa (Atithigva) Ahalyfi =p £aradvant (Ahgirasa) 
Mitrayu 

Maitreya Soma 2 
(whose successor was, apparently his son,) Sat fin and a 

Srnjaya 

' i 

Cyavuna-Panesjana (Pijavana) 

Sudflsa (Sudfis)-Somadatta 

Sahadeva (Suplan) Satyadlirti 

Somaka-Ajamfdha 
Jantu 

(whose distant descendant was) 

Prsata 

’ I I 

Drupada Krpu 


<SL 


I 

Kfimpilya 
or Kapila, 
or Krmil&Sva 


KrpI 


1 From Mudgala were descended the Maudgalyas ; see chap. XXIII. 
4 From him were the Maitreyas, brahmans. 










PANCALA GENEALOGIES 




very noteworthy dy nasty, because many of its kings play 
portant part in the Rigveda. Pancajaua appears to be a 
mistake for the Vedic Pij a van a, and Sudasa is the Yedic 
Sudas. 1 It stands with its incidental information as in the 

preceding table. 

Bhrmyasva's territory was apparently subdivided among his five 
sons as petty rajas. The eldest branch soon rose to prominence 
under \adhryasva, Divodasa, and Sudlis. It decayed after Sudas* 
death and was subdued by Samvarana of the main Hastinapura 
line.^ It then became insignificant, and so there is a large gap 
after Jantu until Prsata revived the dynasty in Bhlsma's time. 
Liona with the aid of the Hastinapura princes conquered Prsata s 
son Drupada, retained North Pancala for himself, and transferred 
him to South Pancala, 3 so that this family reigned over South 
Pancala in the period treated of in the Mahabharata. From Srnjaya 
of the main branch here were descended the Srnjayas and from 
Somaka the Somakas, both of which families attended Drupada 4 
who was a Somaka. 5 This dynasty is also noteworthy because it 
became brahmanic, as will be explained in chapter Will. 


South Pa fieri to* 


T. his dynasty, which reigned south of the Ganges and was 
descended from Ajamldha as mentioned above, is given by six 
Puranas . 0 All these are in general agreement down to Nlpa except 
that there is much variation in the names of the first five kings, 
from Nipa were descended the NTpas. Then all agree substantially, 
except that the Matsya wrongly derives Nipas chief son Samara 
and Samara's successors from a younger son of Senajit by a mis¬ 
reading of Krit f/ric ca for Krimpilye ; the Bhagavata omits most of 
these successors, and the Garuda the last three kings. The Visnu 
omits the last king Jamamejaya and wrongly tacks the Dvimldha 
^ ne to this (see above). 


this dynasty is considered in chap. X, and hilly in JllAh, 1018. 
PP; 229 f. 

^ ec synchronisms in chap. XIV. 

4 MBh i, 138, 5444-5513 ; 166, 0341 54. 

^Vhjayas, MBh i, 138, 547G: vi, 16, G31 : Somakas, i, 185. 

<j97 *; 193 , 7174: vi. 75, 3288: &c. Both, vi, 89, 3889; 90, 3952 
' Called Saumaki , MBh i, 131, 5192. 

Va 99, 107, 170 -182. Mat 19, 47-59. Hv 20, 1055-73. Vis iv. 
H-13. Gar i, 140, 10-13. Bhig ix. 21, 22-26. 




CEDI-MAGADHA GENEALOGIES 
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Cedi, Magadha, Qc. 

The dynasties in tliese countries were descended from Kuril’s son 
Sudhanvan {ante), and the genealogy is found in seven Puranas. 1 
His fourth successor, Vasu, conquered the kingdom of Cedi, 2 which 
belonged to the Yadavas (ante), and obtained the title Caidyo- 
paricara, 'the overcomer of the Caidyas \ 3 He also subdued and 
annexed the adjoining countries as far as Magadha. He had five 
sons, Brhadratha, Pratyagraha, Kusa or Kusamba called Maniva- 
hana, \adu (or Lalittha), and a fifth Mavella, Mathailyaor Maruta. 
He divided his territories and established them in separate 
kingdoms. They were the Vasava kings, and occupied countries 
and towns named after themselves. 4 * Cedi and Magadha were 
two of those kingdoms, two others from their position must have 
been Kausambl and Karusa/’ but the fifth is not clear. 

The eldest son Brhadratha took Magadha and founded the famous 
Barhadratha dynasty there. 6 Ku6a or Kusfimba obviously had 
Kausambl, Pratyagraha may have taken Cedi, and Yadu Karusa. 
It seems probable the fifth kingdom 7 was Matsya. The Matsyas 
existed before (probably as a Yadava tribe), because they were 
opponents of Sudas; 8 and Vasu may have conquered this country 
also, which adjoined Cedi on the north-west. There is no account 
given anywhere about the Matsya dynasty, except that fable 9 


1 Va 99 , 217-28. Mat 50 , 23-34. Hv 32, 1801-13. Vis iv, 19, 19. 
Ag 277, 27-31. Gar i, 140, 25-30. Bhiig ix, 22, 4-9. Also one MS. 
of Br, see Br 13, 1 09, note. 

2 MBh i, 63, 2334-5, 2342. Vft 93, 2G-7. Bd iii, 68, 27. Hv 30, 
1614-15. Br 12, 15-16. 

ibis title was afterwards misunderstood as Caidya Uparicara, and 
vy ricar o was taken to mean 'moving on high *, and eo fable paid he 
could soar through the air. So upari-cara, MBh i, 63, 2367 : Vis iv, 
19, 19 : Gar i, 140, 26 : See. Urdhra-carin , Va 57, 1 10 : Mat 143, 25-6 : 
Bd ii, 30, 31: &c. Ant aril'sa-gu. Va 99, 220: Mat 50, 26: Hv 32, 
1804: cl. MBh xii, 339, 12834. He was also called rdjoparicara, MBh 
xii, 338, 12754: 339, 12838. 

* MBh i, 63, 2360-5; and genealogies above, Ram i, 32, 1-11 is 
wrong, a jumble of several dynasties. 

Pad vi 3 274, 16-17 says Dantavakra (king of Karusa) was of Caidya 
lineage. 

• Also Hv 117, 6598. 

7 Mftvellakas are mentioned, MBh vii, 91, 3255 ; viii, 5, 138. 

Rig . vii, IS, 6. See ti e positions of Sudusa and Vasu in the Table 
of Genealogies in chap. XII. 

MBh i, 63. 2371-98 : impossible even chronologically as regards Kali, 
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CED r-MAGADHA GENEALOGIES 

e \asu the parent, through a fish, of two children, the fisl_ 
den Kali (p. 69) and a son named Matsya, who became a king. 
^ he genealogies in the Vianu and Bhagavata insert Matsya among 
asu s sons, and those in the other Puranas add Kali and Matsya 
to ^ le a bove five. Thus tradition suggests that one of Vasu's sons 
TVas °f Matsya, and except to account for this there was no 
leason for introducing him into that fable: possibly then the fifth 
* on should be Matsya, and his kingdom Matsya. 

, • ^ ei ^ asu ^ ie genealogies give only the Magadha dynasty. All 
th f 1 ^ ^ enera ^ a greement, subject to variations in names, except 
y a ^ le ^ ra hma ends with Brhadratha’s grandson Rsabha, and the 
^ isn\i and Bhagavata by abbreviation make Jarasandha Brhadratha's 
who ^ re ^ arc ^ s co ^ a t 6 i*al dynasties we know only the kings 
a.,° lei o ne d in the Panda vas' time, namely, Damaghosa, his son 
Y ^ unl tka, and his son Dhrstaketu, kings of Cedi ; 1 

i ' l l>ar man and his son Dantavakra, kings of Karusa ; 2 Virata, 
k mg of Matsya . 3 


CHAPTER X 


GENERAL credibility 


OF THE GENEALOGIES 


the\‘^ Ue8 ^ 0n na ^ ura ^y ai ’i ses whether credence can be attached 
u L r ° le going royal genealogies. Kingdoms and dynasties existed, 
nm ^ 0 n ° W eVen ^ rom ^ke Vedic literature, and their genealogies 
d * * a ' e ex * s t°d and would have been preserved as long as the 

KM ** 01 u kurd 4 it is incredible that the students of ancient 
i°nal loro, who existed continuously as pointed out in 
’ a P H, discarded or lost those famous genealogies and preserved 
wer ° US ^^stitutes. This does not mean that spurious genealogies 
never fabricated, for some were devised as will be noticed ; 
ictitious pedigrees presuppose genuine pedigrees, and it is absurd 


1<57 \ B \I’ 187 ’ '028-9: li. 44, 1575-90: v, 79, 2857: &c. Va 90, 
yi , Mat 4Ck C, ‘ Hv 35, 1930; 117, 6599-6601. Br U. 20. 1 l 

i v) 188 " 9, Yip iv, U,U. 

Ari l 9 °- 2S8 - Bd iii, 71, 150. 11 v 35, 1931-2. Ur 14, 21-2. 

t 3 575 - 577 Vis iv. 11, U. 

1Hh >v, 5, 245-7 ; 7, 225 ; 6#, 2101. 
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►pose that fiction completely ousted truth : so that, if any 
tains that these genealogies are worthless, the burden rests on 
him to produce, not mere doubts and suppositions, but substantial 
grounds and reasons for his assertion. Common sense thus shows 
that these genealogies cannot be fictitious, and the foregoing question 

is narrowed down to this, whether they can bo accepted as sub¬ 
stantially trustworthy. Their credibility can be testedin various ways. 

First, by contemporary corroboration, and here we have a signal 
t instance in the large agreement between the genealogy of the North 
Paficala kings and the incidental references to many of them in the 
Rigveda. 1 

Mudgala (called Bharmyasva by the Anukramam) is mentioned 
in hymn x, 102, 5, 9 ; Indrasena 2 in verse 2, and Vadhryasva may 
be hinted at by the words vadhrim yuja in verse 12. Vadhryasva 
is named in x, 69, 1 f., and in vi, 61, 1, which says Divodasa was 
his son. Srnjaya is mentioned in iv, 15, 4. Cyavana is probably 
meant in x, 69 , 5, 6, 3 and bis other name Pancajana is no doubt 
a misreading of Pijavana. His son Sudfisa is named as Sudas 
Paijavana in vii, 18, 22, 23, and verse 25 says Sudas was son (i. e. 
descendant) of Divodasa. Aitareya Brahmana vii, 34 says Sahadeva 
was descended from Srnjaya, and hymn iv, 15, 7-10 says Somaka 
was his son. Further, hi, 53, 9, 11, 12, 24 and vi, 16, 19 show 
that Divodiisa and Sudds were descendants of Bharaia. In all 
these particulars the hymns agree with the genealogy, and they 
are too numerous and too closely interrelated to permit of any doubt 
that these Vedie kings were the North Pancala kings. 

Further, references to Vadhryasva^ fire in x, 69, 2, 4, 9, 10 show 
that he and its reputed author, his descendant, Sumitra, exercised 
priestly functions; and so also as regards Divodasa and his fire in 
viii, 103, 2. Hymn i, 130, 7 , 10 proves that some of the descen¬ 
dants of Divodasa the warrior were rishis and brahmans ; and x, 133 
is attributed to Sudas. These allusions confirm the statements 
in the genealogy that Mudgala’s descendants were e k§&triyan 
brahmans as will be discussed in chapter XXIII. 

This is the only dynasty to which connected references occur in 

Lite liigveda and that can be tested thereby. Those references 


1 Fully dihcuabcU in .HI A*, 1018, pp. 220 I. 

J Also MBli iii, 113 , 10093. 

5 Gyuvano . . . ajmdiratho of the genealogy = Sura iva dhrmuS 
Cjavanah of the hymn. 
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rely corroborate the genealogy ; and the statements in t'fcje 
show that it could not have been framed therefrom but was 
independent. Its genuineness, accuracy and independence prove that 
it must have been contemporaneous with the dynasty and as old 
as the hymns themselves. This conclusion affords a very strong 

presumption that the other genealogies are also genuine and true ; 

e uant of evidence regarding them is wholly on the side of the 
Vedic literature, and its silence proves nothing adverse. 

* Secondly, the genealogies are corroborated by the testimony of 
ptlier works iu their support. Of this we have a cogent instance 
m tlle Itaghuvariisa and the Ayodbya genealogy. The Puranas 
one version of that genealogy and the Ramayana another and 
a s °hifcely incompatible version as already pointed out (chap. VIII), 
and those Punums and the Ramayana were in existence when 
a l ^ tlSa c imposed the Raghuvamsa; yet he followed the Puranic 
'-i-ion in the portion of the genealogy that he g'ives which is 
common to both. Putting aside I) ill pa, because the comparison 
lmn is uncertain, since the Ramayana names only one Dilipa 
1 e the Puranas mention two, and starting from Raghu about 
1 ] 01 ^-^ lere no doubt, he gives four kings, Raghu, Aja, Dasaratha 
14 ^ the Puranas, instead of the Ramayana version of 

01 L> kings; so that he virtually declares the Puranas are right 

ant t ic Ramayana wrong. His work also testifies that the Puranic 
tuion is no late composition, but was so well established as 
U lontative in his time that even the Ramayana could not in- 
^ idate it ; and proves that, as his entire list from Dilipa II down 
JV £ n * var tta agrees substantially with the list in the Vayu, Brali- 
nniuda, Brahma, ilarivamsa aud Visnu, the Puranic list was the 
^ me f^tantially in his time as we have it now. If then the 
of &®nealogy of AyodhyS. was held to be right then, in spite 
° c Ramayana, that is strong evidence that it is ancient and.* 
1 Iwoithy. is reasonable to conclude that equal care lias been 1 
estowed on the other dynasties, and there is a strong presumptionf 
1 a t they had been equally well preserved during the preceding! 
centuvieg^ that is, that they are the original genealogies and there- 

tore genuine. 

mi * . * 

nc *ly, the existence of spurious genealogies testifies in favour 
^ those genealogies. They are of two kinds, first, the wrong 
ei ivation of true genealogies, and secondly, wholly spurious 
pedigreeB. Of the former kind several have been noticed in 



SPURIOUS GENEALOGIES DETECTED 


ter IX, and the plainest instance is the derivation of 
anyakubja dynasty from Ajamldha of the Paurava line, which 
has been demonstrated there to be wrong*. Of wholly spurious 
genealogies there are two kinds, first the brahman vamsas, which 
will be dealt with afterwards (chapters XVI f.) and are obviously 
late attempts to construct vamsas out of the information that was 
available; and secondly, imaginary genealogies, such as those con¬ 
nected with Daksa and creation, and that of the various kinds 
of Fires. 1 The difference between the royal genealogies and such 
genealogies is most striking, revealing the distinction between 
what is genuine and what is a fake. 

An excellent iustance of a spurious genealogy is the account of 
the Yadavas in the Harivaiiisa (94, 5138 f.). It says Madhu, a 
king who reigned from Madhuvana on the river Jumna to Surastra 
and Anarta (Gujarat), was descended from Yaduand Yayati (5164). 
His daughter married Haryasva, a scion of the Aiksvakti race, 
and their son was Yadu, and from this Yadu were descended th e 
Yudavas (5180, 5191). It thus makes Madhu both a Yiidava and 
aho grandfather of Yadu the ancestor of the Ycultivate It says the 


<SL 


Yadu race thus issued from the Iksvaku race (5239), although it 
acknowledges that Madhu was already a Y r adava, and introduces 
the further absurdity that this Yadu w r as like his ancestor Puru 
(5176). Lastly, it styles Madhu a Daitya (5143) and a Dftnava 
(5157), 2 although it acknowledges he was of the Lunar race (5165;. 
The whole story is a mass of absurd confusion; and the confusion 
is carried on into the accounts of this Yadu's five sons (95, 5205 f.), 


except the short passage (5242-8) which appears to contain genuine 
tradition because it is corroborated elsewhere (see chapter XIV). 

Fourthly, by the treatment of defects and mistakes. These were 
inevitable in the handing down of tradition, but there was a real 
endeavour to ascertain and preserve the genealogies correctly, because, 
as shown in chapter II, there were men who made a special study 
uf ancient genealogies, and certain terms used, such as vath^aviCfavu 
and ice hand, indicate that tradition was carefully examined and flu* 
best adopted. It was afterwards, when the brahmans obtained the 
custody of the Pimm as, that questionable influences came into pla\. 


1 MBh iii ,218 to 220. Va 29, 1 f. Mat 51, 2 f. Vis i, 10, 14-17. &c. 
Hv 55, 3060-3110, which tells part of the same story, also calls 
Madhu a Danava (3061), and his 4 son' Lavaua a Danava (3063) and a 
Daitya (3086). 



errors in genealogies detected 

was difficult to make material changes which would not 
JJteonsistent with statements elsewhere, and as they lacked the 
historical sense they could hardly accomplish that, and so their errors 

beei 6 detGCted - Man y i nstan ces of defects and mistakes have 
jeen noticed in the preceding chapters, and only two need be cited 
p° lc tls ^lustrations. As regards defects, there is the gap in the 
auia\ a pedigree between Tamsu and Dusyanta: the text in the 
°>osit* and ^ uran!IS remains confused, and it is the later com- 
m ,S f l \ US a ^ em P^ to reconstruct the descent. As regards 
es ’ tEe fact that the Rigveda, Aitareya Brahmana and 
i^n layana Srauta Satra connect { Vigvamitra ’ with the Bharatas 
2 ^ ^ disturbed the best Puranas in their derivation of the 

of dynasty from Ay us son Amavasu; and the derivation 

to b * i° m ®^ lara ta , s descendant Ajamldha was manifestly known 
givel/ because the Brahma and Harivamsa, though they 

ado')/ i to * Ve a ^ S(> ^ le ^ rue version, and none of the other Puranas 
intor > eXGe i J t the late Agni: so that mistaken post-Vedio 
and 77 n UU WHS P ower l ess to overthrow the ksntriya tradition, 
Eifth] 1 \° l lt ° brulunanical Hhngavata was unmoved by it. 

The l ^ a com P ar ismi* of these with brahman genealogies. 

brahmans'^ 1118 * aUd Quranic brahmans as much as other 
{£ a( * a natural and obvious incentive to preserve and, 

const it 77 (7* ^ d)r ^ ca ^ e ^r^hman genealogies. The brahmans have 
them ! , l * a P nes tly power unique in history; they aggrandized 
ye |. es . ln every way and their pretensions have been notorious; 
brali* 18 1)0inted out (chapter XVI), they have produced no real 
genea^!/ K then they did not construct their own 

1 ^ s a bsurd to suppose they fabricated elaborate kgatriya 
generic on ^ r reasonable conclusion is that these 
Tnc r ^ aTe anc * en ^ anc i genuine ksatriya tradition which was 
this p lat0f * n ^be Purana. The internal evidence corroborates 
wlml ° l ^ ieSe genealogies in the earliest Puranas are, on the 
(»f T 1 ! uuafesfc, y ksatriya literature, hr, for instance, flic stories 
^ risafiku and Sagara, so often alluded to, show. 

X Lie genealogies declare that from time to time members 
uee \' y ^^milies became brahmans as the Kanvas (chapter XIX), or 
j UK/ ksalriyan brahmans, many of whom developed into true 

RtaS an g ° tlUS> aS wiU be ex P lainod in oha l ,tor XXITL Sllch 

Was In ° n ^ 8 Canno ^ have originated with the bralunans, because ii 
not to the interest of any brahman gotra to allege such a 



of 
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ECULIAR STATEMENTS IN GENEALOGIES 

iug‘, and it is incredible that they, deeply interested as th^ 
in exalting their own status, would have asserted that any 
brahman gotra sprang from ksatriyas, except the Visvamitras, 
whose ksatriya ancestry was notorious; and in fact their Vedic 
literature says nothing about such matters. These statements were 
too damaging to exclusive brahmanic pretensions. The brahmans 
then did not put them into the genealogies. The statements came 
from ksatriya sources, and were notices which occurred naturally in 
the course of the royal genealogies. The Puranic brahmans found 
these notices therein and preserved them, although Vedic brahmans 
ignored such facts. The statements therefore were genuine ancient 
tradition and were known to be true beyond gainsaying; so the 
\ isnu, a late brahmanic Purana, acknowledges them freely, and 
even the Bbagavata, later still and more avowedly brahmanic, 
though it ignores some of them, yet admits the most important 
cases. The statements must have originated with the incidents 
they describe, and therefore the genealogies which contain them 
were equally ancient and contemporaneous, and these considerations 
show that all was preserved with care. 

Seventhly, the genealogies give an account, how the Aryans 
dominated North India and the north-west of the Dekhan, and 
it is the only account to be found in the whole of Sanskrit literature 
of that great ethnological fact. They do not allude to that con¬ 
quest except in very general terms , 1 yet those terms show they 
did know of it. They give no actual account of that, but the 
genealogies when co-ordinated show how the ‘ Aila * race extended 
its rule over precisely the very regions over which the Aryans 
established themselves. This subject will be fully dealt with here¬ 
after (chapter XXV). This outcome was not the object of the 
genealogies, and they were not constructed to establish it; hence 
■ he fact that they do tacitly disclose how a great ethnological 
change took place is strong evidence that they are genuine and true. 

Against the statements of the Puranas and Mahabharata about 
matters of traditional history, arguments from Vedic literatim' are 
adduced of two kinds—arguments from statements and allusions, 
and arguments ex sllenUo. Both these have been discussed already 


As where it is said, the live races descended from Yayati, namely, the 
adftvns. Turvasus, Anavas, Druhyug and Paumvas, overspread the entire 
earth. Vii 93, 103; 99, 462. Bd iii, 68 , 105-6. Hv 30, 1619-20. 
i, 67. 26. Kur i, 22, 11. \W 12. 20-1. 





(ARGUMENTS FROM VEDIC LITERATURE 

£es 10-12. Only a few remarks need be added here 
- s aids statements in that literature, contemporary references to 
historical matters are trustworthy, and they do not clash with 
ksatriya historical tradition in the Puranas as far as [ am aware ; 
but references to prior traditional history have no such authority, 
though they may be of use. Arguments regarding historical 
matters drawn from the silence of that literature are particularly 


worthless. Thus it is a mistake to assert that, because the Rigveda 
makes no mention of the Aila (or Lunar) race, there was no such 
race. 1 One might argue with more force that, because the banyan, 
the most characteristic tree of India, is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda, 2 there were none in India when the hymns were 


composed* 

These considerations show that the genealogies have strong 
claims to acceptance. This does not mean that they are complete 
and altogether accurate, because no human testimony is free from 
defects and errors; and it has been shown in the preceding pages, 
an d more will appear in the following pages, that there are defects, 
gaps and errors in them, especially when taken singly, but many 
of these blemishes can be corrected by collating the various texts, ' 
and others can be remedied by statements found elsewhere. Never¬ 
theless, it is quite clear that they are genuine accounts and are 
substantially trustworthy. They give us history as handed down 
in tradition by men whose business it was to preserve the past ; 
and they are far superior to historical statements in the Vedic 1 
literature, composed by brahmans who lacked the historical sense 
and were little concerned with mundane affairs. 


1 JRAS, 1914, p. 735. 


2 Macdonell, iSarisk. Lit., pp. 146-7. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CONSIDERATION OF NAMES 

When the genealogies are examined, differences are found in that 
a name or even several names appear in one or more lists while 
wanting in others. These variations are often unsubstantial, and 
may be due to faults sometimes in the MSS and sometimes in the 
structure of the genealogy itself. The former faults arise through 
copyists’ mistakes or defects in the MSS. Omissions may include 
one or two kings, as will appear on comparing the common text of 
the Vayu and Matsya in the North Pahcfila dynasty, 1 or a group of 
kings, as will appear from the common text of the Brahmanda and 
Vayu in the Vaisala dynasty.- A case where a passage is in the 
process of disappearing occurs in the Brahma when compared with 
its counterpart in the Harivarhsa in the North Paiicilla dynasty. 8 
Large omissions would be due to loss of pages in the ancient MSS ; 
and the clearest example of this is the great lacuna in the Brail- 
manda (p. 78). 

Variations in the structure of a genealogy may be due to one or 
other of six causes, and in illustrating them it will be convenient 
to choose mainly from the Ayodhyil line. First, a name may be 
left out by mere omission, probably accidental; thus the Bhagavata 
and Kurina omTt AmbarTsa, and the Harivarbsa omits HiranyanSbha, 
both well-known kings. Secondly, little-known kings are omitted ; 
thus the Matsya, Padma, Linga and Kurma insert after Drdhasva 
a king Pramoda, whom the other Puranas omit, and they and the 
Agni and Garuda omit Prasenajit, father of Yiivanasva I, whom all 
the others mention. There is no good reason to think that either 
Pramod:> or PrasSnajit has been invented, and the omission is no 
doubt due to their unimportance. Thirdly, names have been dis¬ 
placed; and thus the Matsya, Padma and Agni misplace DilTpa II, 
Dirgfmbahu, Raghu and Aja as Raghu, Dillpa, Aja and Dirglni- 
bahu. Fourthly, a name has been converted into an epithet; thus 
most Puranas make thrghabahu and Raghu father and son, and 
the Matsya, Padma and Agni treat them as separate, but the 

1 Vfi 00. 208-9. Mat 50, 15. 2 Bd in. 61 , 4-5. Va 86, 4-9. 

3 Br 13 , 97 and lmto thereto, llv 32 , 1781-90. 





CAUSES OF VARIATIONS IN NAMES 



Hina, Harivamsa and Siva treat Dlrghabahu as an epithet 
ohu, the Raghuvamsa omits him accordingly, and the Garuda 
Mentions him, omitting Raglui. Here the weight of authority is 
in i >av °ur of Dlrghabilhu as a separate king and not as an epithet 
01 Baghu. 1 Fifthly, an epithet may conversely be turned into 
a thus the Visnu, Agnk ancrBHfigavata coin new sons for 

Satvata the ladava out of the epithets applied to his genuine sons 
(chapter IX) ; and the epithet Kausalya belonging to Iliranyanabha 
<lb king of Kosala becomes a separate king Kausalya, his son, in 
the Raghuvamsa (xviii, 27). Lastly, there may be a pure blunder, 
as . w here the Matsya, Padma and Agni turn Satyavrata Triianku’s 
wlfo Satyaratha into a son Satyaratha, and where the Garuda 
changes M&ndhiltr's wife Bindumatl into a son Bindumahya. 

Differences occur also in names, but they are often superficial, 
ail d a few are noticed here out of the many that may be cited. 

- ames a re CU rtailed. Sometimes the final component is omitted, 
thus Kahcanaprabha of the Kanyakubja dynasty becomes merely 
Runcana in the Visnu and Garuda ; Rohitasva of the Ayodhya line 
ls generally called Rohita ; and BhTma Pandava^s full name was 
lm asena. 2 In other cases the first component is omitted, thus 
evatithi of the Pauravas becomes Atithi in the Garuda; and the 
hagavata calls Prasenajit of Ayodhya Senajit. 3 Similarly the 
prefix su not seldom disappears in the later Puranas, and so Susruta 
\ ideha becomes Sruta in the Bhagavata, which abounds in shell 
Modifications and also attempted emendations. Again names may 
he altered by misreadings, as Vasumata alia* Surnati of Ayodhya 
) an easy misreading of v as c or vice versa.* Further, uames are 
changed by metathesis, thus Durdama of the Haihayas appears as 
nrma-la in the Vfiyu and Brahmfinda, and the rishi Indrapramati 
a ppears as Indraprutima. 6 

Another cause of variation, which is only superficial, is the use 
o f synon yms. Thus Anenas, son of Ayu, appears as Viplipman ; 
Vsemadhanvan of Ayodhya as Sudhanvan in the Agni; Kalma^a- 



Uirghabalm was a name; •> one of Dhrtarasfra's sons, MBh i, 67, 
* j 0 : v b 97, 1849: vii. 164, 7337. 

MBh i, 67*, 2746; 121 4851. So in tides, a > Sinclhu for Sjndhu- 
Uv Jl». Br. 109, 4, 19. 

i tales, as Ivundalu for Manikumlala, Hr 170 , 1, 52. 

. vayu 88 % 76, jajitc Vurumato njrpah , and Bralmulnda iii, 63. 75, 
jojnc ra Sumaiir nrpah 

6 Bd ii, 32, 115; iii S , 96-7. Vf» ,7,9, 105 ; 70, 88. Mat 113. 110. 









VARIATIONS THROUGH MISREADINGS 
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^ol Ayodhya as Kalmasfinghri and Hiranyavarman, 
iarna, appears as Ileraavarman and Kancanavarman. 2 
Real differences also occur in names, and many of these are 
easily explainable as misreadings of old scripts. A few out of manv 
such cases may be given here, and the probable mutation is suggested, 
but in some instances it might have taken place reversely. 

Thus misreadin gs, of dh and v (or b) are not uncommon. Vyusi- 
tasva of Ayodhya is Dhyusitasva in the Vayu; Suvarman of 
Dvimidha’s line in the Vayu is Sudharman in the Matsya and 
ITarivamsa; and in the Yideha line Pratmdhaka of the Ramayana 
is Pratinvaka in the Vayu and Pratimbaka in the Brahmanda; and 
the Bhagavata by a double misreading transforms Tridhanvan of 
Ayodhya into Tribandhana. Similarly Aradhi of the Paurava 
line in the Vayu is Aravin in the Visnu; and by a further easy 
misreading of ;• as v in the later script Aradhi becomes Avadhlta 
in the Garuda, and by a second easy mistake between v and c 
Aravin appears as Avaclna in the Mahabharata (i, 95, 3771). Some 
of these changes seem to be due to a desire to emend a name so as 
to make it intelligible. 

Among easy misreadings of other letters, the following may be 
cited. By reading tr as v Trasadasyu of Ayodhya (shortened 
probably to 'Prasada) was altered to Vasuda in the Matsya. By 
confusing / kr, kra and hi in later mediaeval script, Rta of Videha 
in the Vayu and A isnu is Krta in some copies of the Vayu and 
Kratu in the Brahmanda; Krteyu of the Pauravas in the Vayu 


is Rteyu in the \ isnu and Garuda; and Rtujit of Videha in the 
Visnu became, by a further easy mistake between in and hi in later 
script, Kulajit in the Garuda. By confusion between dh and <ih in 
the later script, wo find in the Druhyu line Dharma is Gharma in 
the Agni and Garuda; and Dhrta is Glirta in the Matsya, Hari- 
vaihsa and Agni, while Ghrta by a further easy misreading is 
Dyuta in the Brahma. Again t and j are sometimes easily mistaken 
in the later script, so in the Videha line Devarata and Klrtirfita are 
Devarfija and Klrtiraja in some copies of the Vayu. P and y were 
easily confused, so in the Paurava liue Sampfiti = SaiiiySti of the 
MahubhSrata and Agni; and Ahampati of the Vi ? nu and Bluiga- 
vata = Ahaviiyilti of the Mahabharata (i, 95, 3766-8;. So also 


1 A# 31-2. him* ix, !), 18. 

- MJili v. I90 t 7 419; 193, 7493, 7506. 7511 and 7518. 
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VARIATIONS THROUGH MISREADINGS 


Py> and thus in the Tiirvasu line Sarntha of the Vayu 
>ya of the Bralunanda. Again & and U were sometimes rather 
> *e, so in the Ayodhya line Sindlmdvlpa = Bhindhudvlpa of the 
' 1? ? u * and R'asusruta = Prabhusuta of the Brahmanda. In the 
mediaeval script ga and ha might be mistaken, and so Ahlnagu of 
yodhya becomes Ahlnasva in the Agni. Similarly Sankhana of 
yodhya (probably by metathesis, Khasana) appears as Khagana 
m ' ie Bhagavata and Gana in the Garuda. 

The. cohesion of a euphonic r, or the treating of an initial r as 
e onging to the preceding word may explain in the Paurava line 
^hc forms Rahampati of the Ilarivamla and Ahampati of the Visnu 
Bh.igavata; also of Rantinilra in the Vayu and Antinara 
m t ie Matsya, while Antinara and the form generally found, 


Matinara, may perhaps be due to mistake between ma and a 


' J !-~ W whom ucimccu tuto anu to. 

> ometimes the connecting link between variant names is found 
■?. iu tlie Prakrit form. Ancient names do occur in both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit shape, for the famous Jvanyakubja king 
0 ^”“ an d Gfithin in the brahmanical literature 1 and as 

J i ii in the Epics and Puranas. The examination of names in 
18 * s an interesting study. The most cogent illustration of 
Connexion through Prakrit is the name of the famous Paurava 
i V n ln Y w ^° i® called Dusyanta (with a common variation Dusmanta) 2 
} and Puranas, but Dussanta and Duhsanta in 

raimanic tradition because his son Bharata is styled Daussanti 
s . U % P au ^sauti in the Aitureya ami Satapatha Brfthmanas re¬ 
spectively,' 5 These forms can be reconciled through a Prakrit 
*n Duasanta or Dussanta, of which they are different Sanskrit 
'Hurvalunts, the form Dusyanta being probably right and the 
j| la Illauic one mistaken. Similarly we have Nablmka in Vedio 

Hlvl atUre a . nd in the Puranio genealogies ; and the 

l,l jjavu- rishi Apnavana’s name was * emended * to Atmavant (see 
a p er X\ II). Other variant names which can be explained 
Prakrit forms are the following in the Videba dynasty : 
r aduktha (Brahmanda and Visnu) and Brhaduttha (Vayu), 


1 For 


2 ,> cited from Vedie literature, see Vedfc In<?<\v. 

, .V 1721 -4. Va 99, 133- 4. Vis iv, 19, 2. 

^2 ^ >c fndw* i, 382. Also Vedilrth on Kigv vi, 5.P, in its vcipch 

• 14 - ■'Vttur Brfikm viii. 23. Sntopatlia Brlkm xiii, 5. 4 11-14. 


'"here tl . . “ jJiauui AIU, i i i 

l )ra l T . u ‘ patronymic Rftudyumni cjiven to Bharata is proimbl; 
11 ’iiucul mistake for Jjausyaut*, which it also call.*' liim. 
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PRAKRIT FORMS OF NAMES 
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adtalat*^ 


ch, by an easy misreading of dra for dn } appears as Brhad^ 
the Ramayana : Sakuni (Vayu and Brahmanda), through Sakuni , 
sa Kuni, appears as Kuni (Yisnu), and by an easy mistake of l for 
n as Kuli (Garuda): and Svagata (Yayu and Brahmanda) appears 
as Sasvata in the Yisnu, where the two forms may perhaps be 
connected through a possible Prakrit form read as Sdgaia or Sarnia 
(g and § being mistaken). 

Other divergencies of this kind might be noticed, and will occur 
to any one who examines the variant names. All such variations 
are not material, however, because the distinguished kings are well 
known and the names of the less known kings are not important 
except as supplying links in the chain of a genealogy; and as long 
as the descents are labelled, it is not material whether the labels arc 
perfectly accurate. 


We may now consider sameness of name of different persons. It 
was quite common. Abundant examples might be given. 1 A few 
<>f the more important are cited here, and others will be found on 
consulting Macdonell and Keith's Vedic Index , Sorensen's Index to 
the Mahal harata, and the Dictionaries. Forgetfulness of the fact 
that the same names reappeared in India as in other countries has 
led to the strangest conjectures and identifications. 

Sameness of name was well known among kings and princes, for 
it is expressly declared that there were a hundred Prativindhyas, 
Nagas, Haihayas, Dhrtarastras, Brahmadattas, Paulas, Svetas, 
N; sis and Kuias, eighty Janamejayas, a thousand Sasabindus and 
two hundred Bhismas and Bhlmas: 2 also that there were two 


Nalas, one king of Ayodhya and the other the hero of the 1 Story 
of Nala'. a So there were two famous Arjunas, KartavTrya and 
Pandava, and a third in Rigveda i, $22, 5. The genealogical 
lists in chapter XII show that other names were not uncommon, 
such as Divodasa, Srnjaya and Sahadeva ; and the number of 
duplicates is very large. Further, it is expressly stated that in the 
main Paurava line were two Rksas,two Pariksits, three BhTmasenas 
and two Janamejayas; 4 and all these appear in that genealogy, if 


1 It is noticed in MBh i, 65, 2535. 

2 Bd hi, 74, 267-9. Va 32, 49-52; 99, 453-5. MBh ii, 333-6. 
Mat 273 , 71-3. 

Va 88, 174-5. Bd iii, 63, 173-4. Br 8, 80, 89. Hv 15, 815, 
830-1. Lg i, ()0 y 24-5. Pad v, 8 , 160-1 blunders over them. Ther i 
wero others besides, sec Table of Genealogies in chap. XII. 

4 Br 13, 1 1 2-13. Hv 32 , 1817-18. ~ 




SAMENESS OF NAMES 



/itude Bhlmasena Pandava. Similarly brahmans had the sal 
thus there were two Saktis, four brahman Ram as, Jannb^ 
ya and three others, 1 three named Susravas, 1 two Sukas 
(pp. 64-5), &c. Also kings and brahmans often had the same 
names.- There were two royal Hamas, one the famous king of 
Ayodhyn and the other Balarama, besides four brahman Rainas 
mentioned above: four Krsnas at least, the king, Dvaipayana- 
^ yasa, Devaklputra and Ilarlta: five Babhrus, a son of the 
^ adava Lomapada, a king in the Druhyu line, the Yiidava 
Devavrdha’s son, and two brahmans : and three Cyavanas, the 
bhargava rishi and two kings, one of N. Pahcala and the other 
a descendant of Kuril. 


Moreover kings, princes, and brahmans had the same names as 
8'ods and mythological beings and heavenly bodies. There was a 
^ aruna among the Vasisthas 3 and among the BhSrgavas. 4 Agni 
was the name of an Aurva rishi (p. 68) and of a maharsi. 5 
balled Bharat a were (1) the famous Paurava king, (2) Rama’s 
brother, and (3) a mythical king after whom (it is said) India was 
called Bharatavarsa. 6 Aruna was the dawn, and two brahmans 
were so named. Sukra was the name of (1) the ancient Bhfirgava 
rishi, (2) the planet Venus, 7 and (3) Jabala. Named Bali was an 
Anava king and also the Daitya king Vairocana (p. 63). Rishis 
an d others were named after deities ; and heavenly bodies were 
billed after rishis and others, such as the seven stars of the 
breat Bear and the star Canopus. 

Further, kings and brahmans sometimes had the same names as 
peoples and places. Thus there were a people called Almafai* yet 
lt was also the name of a king of Ayodhya 9 and of a brahman. 1 * 
was the name of a country and people (East Bihar), and of 


See Vedic Index. 

J For the kings here mentioned, where other references are not given, 
Consult the Table of Genealogies in chap. XII, and for the brahmans, 
1 cdlc Index . 

3 See chap- XVIII. 

Anukramant andVedarth on Rigvix, 65. Aitareya Brfthm iii. 34, 1. 
Aitareya Brahm vii, 5, 34. 

I Vu 33', 51-2. Bd ii, 11, 60-2. Lg i, 17. 20, 24. Vis ii, 1 , 28. 32. 
‘ See chap. XVI : both called U£auus also. 

8 MBh vii, 37, 1605-8; 85, 3049; viii, S, 237. IIv 110, 672). 
Apparently in the Dekhan. 

0 See genealogy, and MBh i, 122 , 4737; 177, 6791. 
i0 MBh xii, 17, 1592. 
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in" after whom it. was said to have been called, and nlfiooij 

utod author (Aurav!i) of Rig’voda x ; 7.38 . slja, king’ of AyodhyS, 
had the same name as a people. Puskara was the name of (1) a son 


of Rama’s brother R ha vat a, (2) Nala’s brother in the 1 Story of 

Naifi (3) a town, the modern Pokhar, (4) one of the mythical 

continents, and (5) many other persons. Kurtt, the Paurava king, 
had the same name as the people, the northern Kurus who dwelt 
beyond the Himalayas. Such similarity in name must not confuse 
what is wholly different. Thus king Kuru had nothing to do with 
the northern Kurus, and to connect him with them merely because 
of their common name is on a par with saying that Ahga Aurava 
mentioned above was an Anga; or that Asmaka king of Ayodhya 

was an Asmaka; or that the brahman Kiruta was one of the rude 


Kirata folk. 

There are no passages, as far as I know, that lend colour to any 
connexion between king Ivuru's descendants (the Kurus) and the 
northern Kurus, except perhaps two: one says that in the time of 
Dbrtara.stra's and Pandu’s youth the southern Kurus rivalled the 
northern Kurus; 1 and the other says that, when the victorious 
Pandavas re-entered Hastinapura, flags waving in the wind displayed 
in a way (iva) the southern and northern Kurus. 2 The people of 
Hastinapura were not Kurus, but the name Kuru of the royal family 
was extended to their people and country according’ to a common 
Indian usage. 3 Both passages occur in rhapsodies on the extra¬ 
ordinary happiness of the Kaurava kingdom at those times, and the 
similarity of name suggested the comparison of the Kurus (Kauravas) 
with th< northern Kurus, a simple folk whose condition is portrayed 
as one of continual ideal bliss. 4 The comparisons are merely happy 
poetic similes, and do not indicate racial identity. 6 The adjective 
4 northern * was added to distinguish the Himalayan folk. 

Kings and brahmans also bore the names 6 of animals, as Itksa, 


1 MBh i, 109, 4346. 2 MBli xiv, 70, 2053. 

J So Gandhaia; and Paiicfila (p. 75). Cf. our ‘-Rhodesia’ and 
4 Rhodesian 

4 Mat 105, 20; 113 , 69 77. Pad i, 4 , 2-11. Va 45 , 1 1 f. MBh,i, 
122, 4719-23: vi, 7, 254-66 : xiii, 102 , 4867-8. Ram iv, 43. 39-53. 
Lg i, 52, 19 23 : Ac. 

5 Fmther study has led me to cancel the remarks that I made in my 
Translation of the Mfirkandeya, p. 345. 

6 For most of tho following names, see Vcdic Index) also Sorensens 
Index to th* MBh, and Table of Genealogies in chap. XII. 






SAMENESS OF NAME DUPLICATE]') 

a, Kimu&ga, and Vatsa; of birds, Snkuni, Hatiisa, Suka, aiicl 

; Of trees and plants, ns Asvnttha, Plnksn, Nit la, it mi MnKja ; 
0 inanimate objects, as Sahklia, Drti, Asman 1 and Drona ; and 
even of ceremonies, ns Auvamedha: also of parts of the body, as 
ikthu, Karna, Caksus; and of abstract ideas, as Sakti and Manyu. 

Further, not only was sameness of name common, but names of 
father and son sometimes recur; thus in the Paurava line there 
Mere two Parlksits with sons called Janamejaya. There is nothing 
toprooable in such duplication, and it is less than has occurred in 
d} nasties in other countries. Other instances are these. Srutarvan 
1 '■sa is praised in the Iligveda, and another is mentioned later as 
u contemporary of Krsna. a There were two kings called Gaya son 
° ^ rn drtarayas (p. 40). There were two kings Karandhamas, one 
J, 11 Vaifela dynasty and the other in Turvasu's lineage. 3 The 
miner had a son Avlksit and a grandson, the famous Marutta; 
lt ^ a ^ er had a son Marutta. They are sometimes confused. 4 
ne Pratardana, son of Divodasa, was king of Kusi and is one of 
* u, leputed authors of Rigvedax, 179 ; while Pratardana Daivodfisi ; 
le reputed author of ix, 96, appears to have been a descendant of 
lv odilsa, king of North Paiictila. 

r urukutsa and his son Trasadasyu w r ere kings of Ayodhya. The 
igveda (iv, 12, 8, 9) mentions a king Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, 
M io is a different and later person. The former Purukutsa was son 
0 Mandhatr, as the Aiksvaku genealogies diow; the latter is called 
aurtjalia and Gairifaita , 5 ‘ son or descendant of Durgaha aid 
* ln ;t • The former Trasadasyu was prior to Bharata as the syn- 
nonisms in chapter XIII show ; the latter Trasadasyu was contem- 
poiury with Asvamedba Bharata 6 and is praised by Sobhari Kiinva ; 7 
„ 1 va Hiedha was a descendant of Bharata, and the Kflnvas sprang 
romBharata’s descendant Ajamidha as will be shown in chapter XIX ; 
lence ^he latter Trasadasyu was far later than the former. There 
Ueie thus two Puruktitsas with sons named Trasadasvu. Those of 


a Tr^ 1 . 28 , 834-5. 3 Rigv viii, 74 , 4, 13. Hv 119 , G72 -. 

« ^istinguiehod in Vfi 99, 2 : Pd iii, 7J. 2 : Pr 13, 143 : Hv 32, 1831. 
fct t* ° ^ 1 144-5 and IIv 32, 1832-;', by interpolating two lines 

\ v ] 1 lng Bie latter Marutta gave his daughter to the rPhi Sum van a, 
leieae it was the former who diil so. MPh xi i, 231 , 8602 makes ih<* 
i Une mistake, but xiii, 137. 6260 corrects it. See chap. XIII. 
o ttee Vedic Index, i, 231, 327. 

.. 27* These synchronisms mo fully discussed in chan. XIV. 

Figv viii, 19, 2, 36. 
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SAMENESS OF WOMEN'S NAMES 



I 5 j f \ 

m4hya were well known, as even the Satapatha Brahmana sho 
J^ose in the Rigveda were apj)arently Puru kings 1 2 3 and probably 
belonged to some minor dynasty descended from Bharata; and are 
unknown to ksatriya fame. There was no Iksvaku line of Puru 
princes. 

Similar remarks apply to queens and women as the following 


examples show.** Sameness of name was common ; thus, thiee 
queens in the Paurava dynasty are said to have had the name 
Sutianda; 4 there were two Indrasenas, 5 * two Satyavatls (Rclka s 
wife and Santanas queen), and many Malinls. Women had the 
names of animals and birds, as two Gos (Sukras wife and \atis 
wile), 0 and Haiiisi; of plants or flowers, as Mfilati, 7 Pad mini and 
Kamala; of inanimate objects, as Aksamala, Arani and Slta; and 
also of abstract ideas, as Mmylida and Sannati. 8 9 

Further, women had the same names as rivers, and this fact is 
proved by the injunction that a brahman should not marry a 
maiden having such a name. 0 Thus the queen of king Purukutsa, 
son of Mandhatr, of Ayodhyu was named Narmada; 10 Yauvanasva's 
I (Mandliatr's) granddaughter Raven was wife of Jahnu, king of 
Kanyakubja; 11 Sarasvatl was queen of the Paurava king Matinara 
or Rantinara; 12 and Kalindi (— \ amunu) w*as the name of the 
wife of Asita (= Bfihu) king of Ayodhyt, 13 and also of a wife of 
Krsna. 14 There were three queens named Drsadvatl, (1) wife of a 


1 xiii, 5, 4, 5; which yet seems to confuse them. 

2 Vedic Index, i, 327. 

3 If r.o references are given here, the names will be found in Sorensen's 
Index to the MBh , and in the Dictionary. 

4 MBh i, 95 , 3769, 3785, 3797. 

5 VadhryftSva s mother. The other, MBh iii, 57, 2237. 

• P. 69: and Va 93, 14; Hv 30, 1601 : &c. Also Brahmadatta’s 
cjueen according to Bhag ix. 21, 25. 

7 Mat 208, 10. 

8 Mat 20, 26. Hv 23, 1261. 

9 Mann iii, 9. Ag 24.3, 4. Pad vi, 223, 45. 

I Va 88, 74. Bel iii, 63, 73. Br 7, 95-6. Hv 12, 714-15. Lg i, 
65, 41-2. Kur i, 20, 27 8. Siv vii, 60 , 79. Mat 12, 36 and Pad v, 
8, 140, where for Narmada-patih read °pateh. 

II Va 91, 58-60. Pd iii, 66, 28-30. Hv 27, 1421-3; 32, 1761-2. 
Br 10s 19-20; 13, 87. 

12 Va 90, 129. MBh i. 95, 3779-80 (identifying her with the river). 
Mat 49, 7 calls her Manaxvim. 

13 So Rum i, 70, 33 : ii, 110, 20. 

14 Hv 118 , 0701. Vu 96, 234 ; Sic. 
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WOMEN'S NAMES AND RIVERS 

f Ayodhya, 1 (2) Visvfimitra’s queen, 2 and (3) wife of Divodfi^ 
of Kfisi. 3 Urvasi was wife of Purnravas, 4 and Urvasi was also 
the original name of the Ganges. 5 This sameness of name led to 
the identification of these women with the rivers, with sometimes 
a story to explain it—all obviously fanciful interpolations due to 
the desire to explain names (p. 75). So Narmada is identified with 
the river (p. 69); and Kaverl because of Yuvanasva’s curse was 
turned into the river, which may mean either the large river in the 
south or the southern tributary of the Narbada. 6 The former is 
improbable because it is more than a thousand miles distant; and 
the latter is no doubt meant, because the princess Kaverl was 
daughter or niece of queen Narmada. Similarly, the remark that 
)- UVan a£va cursed his wife Gaurl and she became the river Bahuda 7 
ls Probably to be explained in a like way, though the connexion is 
wanting in the names as they stand. 

Again, women had the same names as stars or constellations; 
thus there were two Rohinls (one wife of Vasudeva, 8 and the other 
vv ife of Krsna 9 ), several Revatls (Balarama's wife and others), a 
Citra, 10 and Radha; hence Arundhatl, 11 wife of a Vasistha, 12 may 
n °t perhaps be mythical. Moreover, women had the same names 
as mythological persons, such as apsarases; thus Vadhryasva’s 
queen in the North Paticala dynasty was Menakn, 12 the queen of 
Irnabindu of the Vaisfila dynasty was Alambusa, 14 and the Paurava 
Kaudrasva’s queen was Ghrtaci. 15 The last two are called apsarases. 


1 Va 88, 64 ; Bd iii, 63, 65; liv 12, 709; Br 7, 90; all of which 
appear to identify her with the river. Siv vii, 60, 73-4. 

Va 91, 103. Br 10, 67. Hv 27, 1473 ; 32, 1775. Bd iii, 66, 75. 

3 Va 92, 64. Ed iii, 67, 67. Br 11, 49. Hv 29, 1586. 

4 MBli i, 75, 3149. Va 91, 4. Mat 24, 32: See. 

8 HBh vii, (JO, 2254: xii, 29, 961. 

° Mat 1S9, 2 f . Pad i, 16, 2 f. Kur ii, 39, 40-1. JRAS, 1910, 
P. 868. 

7 Va 88, 66. Bd iii, 63 . 67. Br 7, 91. Hv 12, 710. Siv vii, 60, 75. 

8 Va 96, 160 L* Br 14, 36 : Sec. 9 Va 96, 233. Hv IIS, 6701 : Sec. 

*'1 Kame of Subhadra, Hv 36, 1952. ' 

The star Alcor in the Great Bear is called Arundhati. 

u> MBh i, 199, 7352. Va 70, 83. Mat 201 30. 

13 Va 99, 200. Hv 32, 1783. Mat 50, 7. 

u Gar i, 138, 11. Vi§ iv. 1. 18 and Bhag ix, 2, 31, which identity 
her with the apsaras. Rani i. 47, 12 inaccurately. 

15 Va 99, 123. Hv 31. 1658. Mat 49. 4. BhOg is. 30, 5. Another 
Ohrtac! (MBh i. 5, 871 xiii, 30, 2004) and tlio wife of a Yusiht-hu 
(thap. XVIII); neither was an apsaras. 
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adhryasva’s queen was certainly not an apsaras, and the sa 
of name no doubt suggested that Ghrtacl and Alambusa were 
apsarases. 1 

Such similarities were nothing uncommon. Manu iii, 9 gives 
the plainest proof that such names did really occur, for he says a 
brahman should not marry a maiden who bore the name of a con- 
, stellation, tree or river, of a low caste, of a mountain, of a bird, 
snake or slave, or of anything terrifying. Women then had such 
names, and so also had men; and the instances cited show that the 
range of names was wider than what Manu prohibits. In such 
conditions there was every chance of mistaking the application of 
names, confounding different persons of the same name, 2 confusing 
persons with things, devising fanciful explanations and fabricating 
mythology. Some illustrations of these tendencies have been given 
above, as the identifications of queens with rivers; and others occur, 
as where Vyasa's wife A rani is turned into the piece of wood used 
for kindling fire, and so their son Suka was bom therefrom. 3 4 

It is quite permissible therefore to suspect similar fancies in 
other cages. For instance, Bhisma is often called Gangej/a* Jahnavl’s 
son 5 6 and BhcufiraiMa son, 0 and a fable is narrated that he was 
begotten by king Santanu of the river Ganges. 7 It is not eu- 
hemerism to suggest that his mother had the name Gahgu 8 or the 
patronymic JahnavT 9 or Bhliglrathl, 10 that tradition forgot her, and 
that fancy then confused her with and finally superseded her by the 
river. Again, it is said that king Gfidhi of Kfinyakubia was an 
incarnation of Indra, and the story suggests that the truth was he 
had also the name Indra or one of its synonyms such as Purandara. 11 


I Bharatua mother Sakuntahl is absurdly called an apsaras, Satapatha 
Biahmona, xiii, 5, 4, 13. 

- So Naln sa in Rigv i, 122 is different from Nahv ay&ti, 

as will he shown in connexion with Pajriya Kaksivant in chap. XIX. 

So MBh xii. 326, 12192- 6, which is brahmanical. 

4 MBh i, 99, 3965: iv, 64, 2078: v, 186, 7307: &c. 

0 MBh v, 177 i 7015 : vi, 122, 5746. 

6 MBh xiii. 139, 6294: xiv. 2, 24. 

MBh i, 97, 3889 to 100, 4006: xii, 37, 1351. 

: Tliio was a feminine name, see the Dictionary. 

u MBh xiii, 84, 3942. 

10 MBh v, 186, 7317. A woman's name, Br 136 ■ 3. 

II MBh xii, 49, 1718-20 Vii 91, 63-5. Bd xii, 66, 33-5. Br 10, 
24 -7; 13, 90-1, Hv 27, 1426-9 ; 32, 1764-5. Vedftrth, introduction 
to Rigv iii. 
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MISUNDERSTANDING OP NAMES 

me was alleged of king Vikuksiof Ayodhya, because proba 
^d also the name Devaraj. 1 Otherwise there appears to be no 
leason why those two kings should have received that distinction. 
Puither examples will be found in the following pages and especially 
among the Yasisthas in chapter XVIII. 

These examples and those in chapter V show how the misunder¬ 
standing of names and the desire to explain them led to the fabri¬ 
cation of fanciful tales and mythology. Indeed a great deal of the 
mythology is no doubt the work of brahmans who lacked the 
istoiical sense and mistook facts, and it is not euhemerism to look 
m that direction for the origin of silly stories and mythology con¬ 
nected with persons. 

the other hand, names may not be explained as eponymous or 
personifications without more ado (p. 13). Thus countries are said 
sometimes to have been named after kings, such as Gandhara/ 2 
^ narta, an d Sauvira; 4 and similarly towns, such as Sravasti, 6 
astinapura 0 and Vaisall 7 from the kings who founded them. To 
as ^eit that such kings are merely eponymous is to disregard the 
^ enc c supplied by many countries and all times..- One might 
equally assert that Alexander, Seleucus and Constantine were merely • 
-I () U) mous heroes of Alexandria, Seleucia and Constantinople; or 
Columbus, Tasman and Rhodes were mythical persons invented 
0 account for Columbia, Tasmania and Rhodesia. It has been \ 
a universal practice to name countries, towns, mountains and * 
11Vei8 > especially in newly developed regions, after discoverers, 
e °nquerors, founders and celebrated men, and the same method 
?* us t have been adopted by the Aryans who conquered North 
n dia and founded new kingdoms and towns there. 

’ Mat 12. 2fi. 

' 0{) > 9> Hv 32, 1839. Mat 48, 7, Bd iii, 71, 9. 

, : Mat 12 , 22. Va 86, 24. Hv 10. 644 : &c. 

6 Va 99, 23-4. Mat 48, 19-20. Hv 31, 1680-1. 

0 ; a 38, 27. .Mat 12, 30. Hv 11, 670 : &e. 

. Mlih i, 95, 3787. Mat 49, 12. Va 99, 165 : &c. 

' V a 06, 17. Bil iii. 61, 12. Vis iv, 1, 18. 


Br 13, 150-1. 
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CHAPTER XII 






SYNCHRONISMS AND TABLE OF ROYAL 

GENEALOGIES 

The genealogies regarded, singly help to elucidate difficulties, a .i 
in distinguishing between different kings and riskis of the same 
names, and how necessary this is will appear from the articles on 
Divodasa, Vasistha, Visvamitra, Bharadvaja, &c., in the Vedic Index, 
where the information drawn solely from Yedic literature with its 
lack of the historical sense leaves many points in perplexity, 
because different persons of the same name cannot be distinguished 
therefrom. 

Thus, ill the first place, the genealogies show there were at least 
two kings named Divodusa, one a king of Kasi, and the other a 
king of N. Paficala, but the Vedic Index combines them in its 
article ‘ Divodasa’. Similarly, there were two Sudusas, one a king 
of Ayodhya whose son was Kalmasapada, and the other a king of 
N. Pancala, the Sudas of the Rigveda; but they have been confused 
in the stories about the murder of the rishi Sakti (chapter XY Ill). 
Secondly, as regards families. The attempt to elucidate the 
Bharatas or Bharatas in the Vedic Index is attended with perplexity, 
but the whole of the difficulties disappear when we learn from the 
genealogies that Bharata, the great Paurava king, had a numerous 
progeny, and that his descendants divided into many branches, 
some of which were ksatriyas and others became brahmans 
(chapter XXIII). Thirdly, as regards different individuals of rishi 
families, who are often mentioned merely by their simple gotra 
name, as Blirgu, Vasistha, Visvamitra, &c. The Vedic literature 
often does not distinguish them, but the genealogies show that 
when a Vasistha is mentioned in connexion with Hariscandra, 
Sagara, Kalmasapada, and DaSaratha of Ayodhya, a different 
person is meant in each case. 

The genealogies considered singly, however, are of little chrono¬ 
logical value, because we have no data for providing a definite 
historical setting for individual kings, and because, though they 
aim at fullness, vet admittedly they do not record the name of every 
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IMPORTANCE OF SYNCHRONISMS 


(chapter IX), so that their length or brevity does not fix t^ 
nological durations of the dynasties. A clear illustration of 
this appears on comparing the Ayodhya and Vaisala lines, for both 
start from Manu, and Dasaratha of the former was contemporary 
With Pramati of the latter according to the Ramayana, yet the lists 
ci: the latter line contain only about half as many names as the lists 
°f the former to that point. But. the genealogies would become of 
relative historical value if they can be connected together so as to 
supplement one another and form a combined and consistent scheme, 
in which each checks and elucidates the others, so that all settle into 
an arran gement relatively harmonious. The genealogies are, for the 
most part, separate and independent, each pursuing its own course 
without concerning itself with others, yet co-ordinate allusions do 
occur incidentally sometimes. If points of contact can be discovered 
cither in them or elsewhere, which bring kings in tw r o or more lines 
mto connexion, they help towards the construction of a combined 
genealogical scheme; and since such points generally occur inci¬ 
dentally, co-ordination not being the intention of the genealogists, 
the co-ordinat ix a definite probability of L> 

he more numerous such points, the more abundant become the 
means of constructing and testing the combined framework and the 
gieater the probability of historical trustworthiness. That is, we 
must seek for synchronisms. 

In dealing* with synchronisms certain cautions must be borne in 
mind. First must be noted the lax use of personal names as gotra 
names instead of patronymics. Ksatriya tradition generally dis¬ 
tinguished between personal names and patronymics, and the same 
Care is often found in the Brahmanas and Upanisads, as where 
Janamejaya is styled Pdriksita , Sahadeva Sarnjaya, and Somaka. 
Sdhadevya ; 1 but sometimes, especially in the Veda, the personal 
name is used instead of the patronymic, and thus Vasistha, 2 
^ isvamitra, 3 Jamadagni, 4 Kanva, 5 &c., are used in the plural 
collecti\ ely for Vasisthas, Vaisvamitras, Jamadagnyas, Kanvas, &e.; 
a nd similarly Yadus, Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus arc 
spoken of. 6 

This practice, combined with the brahmans’ lack ot the historical 
Se nse, tended to blur historical differences and led to the confusion 



1 Aitar BrFihm vii, 5, 8. 

Rigv iii, 1, 21 ; tH y 4. 

Rigv i, 44, 8; 40, 9 ; 47> 10. 


Rigv vii, 7, 7 ; 12, 3. 
Iligv iii. 53, 16. 

Rigv i, 108 , 8. 
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eiyons having the same name or patronymic, so that, to eite 
mo&s striking instances, all the Vasisthas became jumbled into one 
Vasistha and all the Visvamitras into one Visv&mitra. Hence the 
mention of a person by the simple name is no sure criterion that 
the original person of that name is intended, but often means a 
descendant. This must be especially observed when brahmans are 
mentioned only by their gotra names. Thus among the Bhargavas 
Usanas-Sukra, 1 Cyavana, 2 his descendant Rcika, 3 his grandson . 
Rama Jamadagi^a, 4 and another late rishi 5 are all called Bhrgu 
simply. The only safe way of distinguishing brahmans in refer¬ 
ences of an historical kind is to discriminate them according to 
the kings with whom they were associated, for the royal genealogies 
afford the only chronological criteria. Otherwise the confusion is 
inextricable, as may be seen in the perplexities attending the 
Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Visvamitras, &c., in the Vedic Index . 

Secondly, the use of a patronymic does not always denote that the 
person to whom it is applied was the son of the bearer of the simple 
name, but often means a descendant. This is patent as regards tribal 
or family names, such as Yfidava, Paurava, Bharata and Kaurava; 
and is also clear in less comprehensive names, as when Rama is 
called Raghava after his great grandfather Raghu, 6 and Krsna is 
styled Dasarha, Madkava, Satvata, Varsneya and Sauri after various 
ancestors, 7 as well as Vasudeva after his father. This use of 
patronymics seems to be more frequent in ksatriya than in brah- 
manic traditions ; thus Rcika (p. 68) and the later rishi Agni of 
Sagara's time 8 are both called Aurva after their common ancestor 
Grva. Moreover, a man had various patronymics from different 
ancestors, and the choice in poetry was often governed by the metre; 
and perhaps this may explain IvaksivanVs patronymic Aulija in 
Kigveda i, 18 , 1, instead of Duirghatamam or AncathyaA 

Thirdly, sameness of name does not always imply identity of 
* person, and this is abundantly clear from what has been pointed out 
in the last chapter. Whether identity can be reasonably inferred 
must depend on other considerations, especially any data of a 


1 Vfi 07, HO. “ MBli xiii, 51, 2685. 

:i Vfi Hi 98* JM iiij 60 57 Pad vi, 268, 13. 

4 MBh vii, 70, 2435. a MBh xiii, 30, 1983-96. 

' MBh iii, 277, 16030. 

7 MR]i i, 221, 7987-9, 8012 ; 222, 8078 ; 223 . 8083-4. 

* Va 88, 157 with Mat J2, 40, See chap. XVII. 
v See rb ip, XJX. 
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'logical kind. Thus, when it is said that Mandbatr 
iy:t married Sasabindu’s daughter Caitrarathi Bindumati, 1 it 
may be safely inferred from the position and circumstances of both 
t iat Sasabindu was the famous Yadava king, son of Citraratha. 

ut when the Makabharata says that AhamySti of the Lunar race 
Married Krtavirya’s daughter, 2 it is clear that it cannot mean 

F avirya the Haihaya king, for the two kings were widely apart 
*n time. 

Synchronistic references occur in three ways: first, those that 
, e e and have every appearance of being genuine and that 
len tested with other allusions are harmonious; secondly, those 
may be true but are too vague to be of any use; and thirdly, 
L ? aro spurious and untrue. The latter two classes may be 

n ^ C011S ^ eie( ^ before we proceed to genuine synchronisms. 

' ^ ie sec ond class are notices of risliis and kings by their gotra 
v G nieiely, as where Janaka, king of Videha, is introduced in 
a nou$ philosophical discussions, for Janaka was the royal family 
name and many Janakas are mentioned (chapter VIII); or where 
1 sonal names are used as gotra names, such as the references to 
* ^aradvajas at different times. 

i he third class of references requires rather more notice, because 
} are sometimes precise and circumstantial, but examination 
^ 0vvs *keir falsity. It comprises three kinds of allusions: first, 
°* c that are purely laudatory and introduce persons on special 
of C l } ° nS ^ e ^ ance chronology merely to enhance the dignity 
b ^ ^ ^ 01 ° ° r occas * on > secondly, those that have grown or 
ecu e\eloped out of some allusion but are mistaken; and thirdly, 
* 0se fhat are wholly spurious. 

Of the first of these kinds is the introduction of famous rishis, 
n 110 ^ CG( * Page 67; and as where it is said the Atreya rishi 
urvasas visited the Pandavas in their exile, 8 though his real period 
far anterior and he is introduced into the story of Sakuntala, 
eir 'hstant ancestress. It is generally rishis who appear on 
• uch occasions in defiance of chronology, and rarely that kings so 
^Ppeai. J ] ie ge C . 011( i kind comprises all sorts of notices, from brief 
unions to long stories. As such may be cited these-r—MfUidhittr 


! }* 88 \ 70 - Bd iii, 63, 70 1 : &e. See chap. XIII. 

( i 1 ^h i, 95, 3768. No patronymic given. Its lisi is not rnlmMc 
: , a P* IX), and certainly goes wrong at that point, 
iii. 15499 ' 
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ered the Ahga Brliadratha, 1 who was long* posterior : 
lagiratba was a contemporary of Jahnu, king of Kanyakubja. 2 
It is in brahmanical stories that such spurious synchronisms are 
generally found, and they are often mere expedients for hanging 
some precept or doctrine upon, as that Suhotra, the Paurava king, 
encountered Sivi Ausmara to learn deference to superior virtue 3 ; or 
for the purpose of exalting the dignity of brahmans, as that Agastya 
vanquished Nahusa. 4 Similarly are erroneously connected Madhuc- 
chandas Vaisvfimitra as priest to Saryati, 6 Cyavana as cursing the 
Haihaya king Ivrtavlrya, 6 and many others. 7 

The story of Galava's doings 8 is an excellent instance of the 
third kind of spurious synchronisms. In order to earn the special 
fee required by his teacher Visvamitra he obtained from king 
Yayati Nahusa 9 his daughter Madhavl and offered her in turn to 
king Haryasva of Ayodhya, king Divodasa of Kasi, king Usinara 
of Bhojanagara, and Visvamitra himself, each for a fourth part of 
the fee, and they begot of her one son each, Vasumanas, Pratardana, 
Sivi and Astaka respectively. Then he returned her to her father. 
This story makes all those kings and Visvamitra contemporary, and 
three facts show its absurdity. First, Usinara was a descendant of Anu, 
YaySti’s son, by some generations; secondly, this the first Visvamitra 
was a distant descendant in the Kanyakubja line, which sprang out 
of the Aila race just before Yayati’s time; and thirdly, Gftlava was 
Visvamitra^ own son! 10 —a fact of which the story is ignorant. 11 
The appended table of genealogies will display these errors clearly. 
Haryasva and Usinara probably were contemporaries, but Vi^vfi- 
mitra was later and Divodasa (Pratardana*s father) later still, as will 
be shown by the genuine synchronisms in the next chapter; and 
Yayati was far earlier. The story makes kings Vasumanas, 
Pratardana, Sivi and Astaka brothers and contemporaries, and this 


1 MBk xii, 29, 981, where some names as Angara are right but other 
]. lies have been inserted wrongly or are corrupted. 

Bd iii, 56, 44-8, a late story. 3 MBh iii. 194, 13249-55. 

4 MBh v, 16, 521-87. 5 Br 138 , 2-3. 

Mat 68, 7 9. 7 e.g. MBh xii, 49, 1790-9 ; 99, 3664 f. 

MBh v, 105, 3732 to 106; 113 to 118 . 

; It wrongly calls Yayati king of all the Ka6!s, id, 114, 3918. Ka£i 
wa- a separate kingdom, and the story hself assigns Divodasa to it. 

" MBh xiii, 4, 251. Ya 88, 87-90; 91, 100.' Bd iii. 63, 86-9; 66, 
72. Br 7, 106-9; 10, 59. Hv 12. 7 26-9; 27, 1462: 32, 1709. 

n So MBh xiii, 18, 1349, unless different Galavas and Vi6v&milnis are 
confused. 
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t appears elsewhere also/ especially in a further fable 2 thi 
i was cast out from heaven for pride and fell at Naimisa forest, 
where those four kings were assembled, and they were made known 
to him as his daughter's sons. The story is manifestly a brah- 
manical fabrication, and may have been developed from the fact 
that the three verses of which Rigveda x, 179 consists are attributed 
°ne each to Sivi, Pratardana and Vasumanas (who is called son of 
Husadasva or Rohidasva, which are almost synonymous with 
Haryasva), in order to explain how the single verses composed by 
these three kings became combined into one hymn. 3 Put how 
Astaka is joined with them is uncertain. 


We may now investigate what are genuine synchronisms, and 
these will be dealt with in the next two chapters. It will be con¬ 
venient, however, for ease of reference to set out the combined 
^oheme of genealogies of all the important dynasties, as established 
b y genuine synchronisms, and this is displayed in the following 
table. The dynasties have been arranged in the table according 
t° geographical position, as far as is feasible, those that reigned in 
the west on the left side, those in the east on the right, and the 
others in the middle. The names of kings whose positions are 
hxed by synchronisms or otherwise are printed in italics, and the 
himous kings are indicated by an asterisk. As already explained, 
the lists are not equally full, and the deficiencies appear very plainly 
hom the table; hence, where there are no synchronisms and the 
h$ts are defective, the names that occur are spaced out, but this 
arrangement is only tentative and the position of such a name 
merely indicates the best possible approximation. Among the last 
kings of Videha, Krtaksana is mentioned, 4 and kings later than the 
battle are set out in the list in chapter XXVII. Smaller or shorter 
dynasties, which have not been brought into this list, are given in 
chapters VIII and IX, such as the Saryatas, NfibhSgas and various 
blanches of the Yadav 'as. 


1 MBh iii, 197, 13301-2. Mat 55, 5. 

- MBh i. 88 to 93: v, 119, 4041 to 122, 4097. Mat 57 to 12. 
5 Possibly also each king’s mother was named MadhavT. 

4 MBh ii, -i, 122. 
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Su6rutu 

Jaya 

Vijaya 

Rta 

Sunaya 
VStaliavya 

Dhrti 

Bahulasva 

Krtaksana 


Vaisali 


66 


67 

6S 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 


76 

77 
7S 

79 

80 
SI 
82 
S3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
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MAJOR SYNCHRONISMS ESTABLISHED 

Ix endeavouring to establish synchronisms, first may be noticed 
those kings and rishis about whom there are copious or very clear 
statements. N 

There is a very early group of synchronous kings. The Aiksvfilui 
genealogy o£ Ayodhya states plainly that Prasenajit* s son Yuvanasva 
married Gaurl and their son was Mandhatr. Th$ Paurava genealogy 
says Matinara's daughter Gaurl was mother of Mandhatr. Here 
there can be no doubt, for the statements are separate and explicit 
(chapter VI). Prasenajit therefore was contemporary with Matinara, 
Yuvanasva was one generation below and Mandhatr two genera¬ 
tions. Further, the Ayodhya genealogy says that Mandhatr 
married Sasabindu*s daughter Bindumatl Caitrarathi, who was the 
eldest of many brothers; 1 and the Yadava genealogy names Sasa- 
bindu, son of Citraratha, as a famous king who had very many 
sons.- Here also there can be no doubt; hence Mandhatr was one 
generation below Sasabindu. Next Jahnu of Kanyakubja married 
the granddaughter of Yauvanasva/ 1 that is, Mandhatr; hence he was 
two generations below Mandhatr. 4 From all these we have a clear 
set of synchronisms thus— 


Paurava 

Aiksvdku 

Yadava 

Kanyakubja 

Matinura 

Prasenajit 

Citraratha 


Gaurl 

Yuvanasva II 

Sasabindu 



Mandhatr 

Bindumatl 

f 


Purukutsa 

Trasadasyu 


Jahnu 




1 Vft 88, 70-1. IIv 12, 712 13. Br 7, 92-4. Bd iii, 63, 70-1. Vis 
iv, 2, 19. Bliag ix, 6 , 38. Siv vii, 60, 76-?. Oar i, 138, 22, corrupt 
a Vfi 05, 18—20. I tv 37, 1971- 3. Bd iii, 70, 19-20, Mat J l, 18-fiO 
Br 15, 4. Vis iv, 12, 12. Pad v. 13 , 3-5. Ag 274 , 13-14. Bliag ix 
23, 31-3. Also MBh vii. 65, 2321-4. 

1 Ya 01, 58-9. Bd iii, 66, 28-9. Hv 27, 1421-3; 32, 1761-2. Br 
10, 19-20; 13, 87. 

4 A wrong synchronism of Jahnu, Bd iii, 56, 44-8. 
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VISVAMITRA, TRISANKU, ARJUNA, RAMA ZoS 

next group o£ synchronisms is that in which Yisvamitra 
4phew Jamadagni are the central figures. King Krtavirya of 
the Haihayas had the Bhfirgavas as his priests and enriched them. 
His successors tried to recover the wealth, but the Bhargavas 
resisted. The Haihayas maltreated them, and the Bhargavas fled 
to other countries for safety. 1 Gadhi or Gathi was then king of 
.Kanyakubja and had a daughter Satyavatl. The Bhargava rishi 
Rclka Aurva, son of 0rva, married her and had a son Jamadagni, 


and about the same time Gadhi had a son 2 Visvaratha. 8 Vis- 
varatha, after succeeding to the kingdom, 4 relinquished it, placed 
his family in a hermitage near Ayodhya 6 and gave himself up to 
austerities for twelve years, after which he became a brahman with 
fhe name Visvfimitra. He returned and succoured prince Satyavrata 
Trisanku 6 of Ayodhya who had befriended his family, and restored 
him to the throne, overcoming the opposition of the then Vasistha/ 
whose personal name was Devaraj. 8 Jamadagni married Kfimali 
Renuka, daughter of Renu, a minor king belonging to the Iksvaku 
race, and their son was Kama Jamadagnya. 9 Trisanku was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Hariscandra, who had a son Rohita, and Visva- 
mitra and Jamadagni attended as priests at the sacrifice at which 
Sunahsepa was substituted for Rohita. 10 Krtavirya was succeeded 
hy his son Arjuna Kartavlrya, who was a great king (p. 41). After 
a long reign he had dissension with Jamadagni, his sons killed 


1 MBh i, 178, 6802 to 179 , 6827. See chap. XVII for Crva. 

2 MBh iii, 115, 11044-67 : v, 118 , 4005-7: xii, 49, 1721-16: xiii, 
4, 205-47. Va 91 , 66- 87. Bd iii, 66, 36-58. flv 27. 1430-51 ; 32, 
1765-7. Br 10, 28-19. Vis iv, 7, 5-16. Bhag ix, 15, 5-11. 

‘ Va 91, 92-3. Bd iii, 66, 63-5. Hv 27, 1456-9. Br 10, 53-6. 

I MBh ix, 41, 2299, 2300. Ram i, 51, 20. Brhadd iv, 95. 

5 He was connected with the Ayodhya dynasty through marriage; see 
infra. 

I Galled Mataiiga, MBh i, 71, 2925. 

7 Va 88, 78-116. Bd iii. 63, 77-114. Br 7, 97 to 8, 23. Hv 12. 
717 to 13, 753. Siv vii, 60, 81 to 61, 19. Lg i, 66, 3-10. Vis iv 3, 
13—14. Bhag ix, 7. 5-6. All fully discussed, JRAS, 1913, pp. 888- 
9°0. See chap. XVIII. 

* MBh xiii, 137 , 6257: cf. xii, 234, 8601. JRAS, 1913, pp. 896, 
903 : 1917, pp. 39, 54, 63. 

MBh iii, U6, 11072-4: v, 116, 3972: xii, 49, 1746-7. Va 91, 
89 -9l. Bd iii, 66, 60-3. Hv 27, 1453-5. # Br 10, 50-3. 

19 Altar Brahm vii, 3. If. Sfmkhayaua Sr Sutra xv, 17-25. Bhr«g 
ix, 7, 7-25. Br 104. MBh xiii, 3, 186- 7. Ram i. 61, 62. AH dis¬ 
cussed, JRAS, 1917, pp. 40, 44 f. 
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VISVAMITRA, TRISANKU, ARJUNA, RAMA 

Jaiiia^agui, and Rama killed him. 1 Here*then we have tbJ 
hronisms: 



llaihaya 

Krtavlrya 

Arjuna 


Bhdrgava 

Crva 

Rcika 

Jamadagni 


Kdnijafculja 

Gadhi 

Satyavatl 

Visvamitra 


AikfVdkn 

Trayyaruna 

Trisanku 


Rama 2 


Hariscandra 

Rohita 


This group is connected with the preceding group by both the 
Ayodhya and Kanyakubja genealogies, and also by the collateral 
statement that Kusika, Gudin's father, married PaurukutsT, a 
( descendant of Purukutsa \ and she was Gadhi’s mother. 3 Jahnu 

was a contemporary of Purukutsa’s son Trasadasyu (ante), and 
Visvamitra of Tri4anku. The genealogies give seven descents from 
Jahnu to Visvamitra, and eight descents from Trasadasyu to 
Trisanku. They thus tally, and Paumkutsi was Purukutsa's 
descendant in about the sixth degree. 


1 M.Bhi, 104, 4172: iii, 115, 11035; 226,11089-98; 227,10202-3: 
vii, 70, 2429: xii, 49, 1761-8. Va 94 , 38, 47. Bd iii, 69, 38, 48. 
Hv 34, 1890. Vis iv, 22, 7. Mat 43, 44. Br 13, 196-7; 213, 114. 
Cf. Lg i, 68, 10: Kur i, 22, 20 : Hv 42, 2314. Cf. MBk viii, 5, 144 : 
xii, 362, 13879-80: xiv, 29, 824-31. 

2 It should be noted that a curious statement occurs in the Ayodhya 
genealogy in six Puranas, which speak of Rama at a much later time, in the 
reign of king Miilaka (chap. VIII). Va<5$, 178-9 and Bd iii, 63, 178-9say 
Mulaka was in fear of Rama and lived protected by a guard of women (ntirT- 
lcavaca). Lg i, 66, 29, Kur i, 21, 14, Vis iv, 4, 38 and Bhiig ix, 9, 40 say 
much the same. This must be connected with the statement in MBh xii, 49, 
1770-8, which says that a thousand years after Rama had destroyed all 
the ksatriyas, a fresh generation of them, including Pratardana and others, 
had grown up, and he destroyed them all again and again till twenty-one 
times; and with the further statement (ibid. 1792-3) that then Sarva- 
karman, who is placed as king of Ayodhya at the same time as Mulaka 
(chap. VIII), waB brought up in secret. All this MBh account is 
brabmanic and mostly Table; lienee these two statements are of no 
chronological value, and the statement about Mulaka would seem to he 
a reflex of the fable, incorporated in the Ayodhya genealogy, while the 
secret bringing up would explain the phrase nan-kavaca. This matter 
is further noticed in chap. XXV. A similar fanciful mistake, MBh v, 
146, 4978-81. 

:i Va 91, 63-6; Bd iii, 66, 33-6 ; Br 10, 24-8; and Hv 27, 1426-30 
have the fullest text. Collated they suggest this reading :— 


Gadhir namabhavat. putrah Kau$ikah Paknfeanah 
Paurukutsy abhavud bharya Gadhis tasyam ajayata. 
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HAIHAYAS, KAS1S AND SAGARA 

ere is an extensive series of events which connect the 
sty with those of Kasi and Ayodhya. The Haihaya dynasty 
to power under king Bhadrasrenya, apparently in South 
Malwa, and extended its sway eastwards. His fourth successor, 
ie great Arjuna Kartavlrya mentioned above, reigned at Mahismatl 
(the modern Mandhata in the R. Narbada 2 ), carried, it is said, 
his arms over the whole earth and came into conflict with Apava 
asi§tha,~ so that he overran all Madhyadesa. Afterwards the 
iilajanghas and other Haihayas, attended by hordes from beyond 
t c north-west, attacked Ayodhyfi and drove the king* Bfihu from 
the throne. Bahu begot a son Sagara, and Sagara defeated all 
a ° bL ^emies, regained his kingdom and destroyed the Haihaya 
powers Arjuna's contemporaries have been mentioned above, 
namely, Trisanku and Hariscandra of Ayodhya. The genealogies 
b lv e six more Haihaya kings, and Sagara was eighth in descent 
trom Hariscandra. 

Sagara. 


Thus the genealogies tally with the story of 


, here are further synchronisms of certain Kasi kings with Bhad- 
rasienya and the Talajahghas, which arise out of a story told in the 
kj Ss i & en eal°gy. 4 It runs thus. Divodasa, son of Bhlmaratha, was 
^ing of Kasi and (in consequence of a curse, it is alleged) abandoned 
‘is capital Varanasi, and established himself in another city on the 
, , U Cr oni atI in the extreme east of his territory. Bhadrasrenya, 
K haihaya king, seized the kingdom, 5 and a Raksasa named 
§emaka occupied the city. Divodasa recovered the kingdom from 
a lasrcnya’s sons, but afterwards Bhadrasrenya’s son Durdama 
^ established himself in it. Divodasa was succeeded by his brother 
. .matha. Pratardana was the son of Divodasa, and he recovered 


a ***&> 19] 0, pp. 441-G, 8G7-9. Also Pad vi, 115 , 3-4; 179 , 2. 

Va 94, 39-45; 95, 1-13. Bd iii, 69, 39-44; 70, 1-14. Mat 48, 
■r Hv ,1881-6. Br 13, 189-94. MBh xii, 49, 1753-8, which 
> i, Va s llerlI >itage was near the Himalayas. 

88, 121-43. Bd iii, 63, 119-41. Br 8, 28-51. Hv 13, 760 to 
A* 78i - Siv vii, 61, 22-43. Vis iv, 3, 15-21. Also Bel iii, 47, 74 to 
IT? ao W ^hh appears to contain genuine tradition. MBh iii, 106, 8832. 
UAb i<ji 9- pp. 354-8. Kfim i, 70, 28-37; ii, 110. 15-24 ; these call 
.-Wta. Also Pad vi, 21, 11-34. 

p ... 23-8, 61-8 and Bd iii. 67, 26-31, 64-72, which are the best, 

f 2 *> ‘16-54. Hv 29, 1541-8, 1582-01. Parts of it in Br 13. 66-75 ; 
Hv g 32, 1736-49. 

6 Called king of Benares, Va 91, 6 : Bd iii, 69, 6; Mat 43, 11 ; Hv 

S3 ’ 1848; Pad v, 12, 114. 







IIAMAYAS, KASIS AND SAGARA 




te’kingdom and put an end to the strife with the Haihayas, 
ndson Alarka killed the llaksasa Ksemaka and regained the city 
All these events occupied a thousand years, that is, a very long time. 

This story is supplemented by a further fragment of ksatriya 
tradition. 1 The piece of genealogy prefixed to the latter is confused, 
but shows this much, that the tradition relates to the Haihayas 
after the time of Talajanglia and in particular to the descendants 
of king Vltahavya among them. 2 Haryasva king of the Kasis 
fought with the Vltahavya-Haihayas at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. They killed him and returned to the city 
of the Vatsyas. 3 His son was Sudeva and they defeated him. 
His son was Divodasa, and he retreated and built a city, called 
Varanasi also, at the confluence of the Ganges and Gomatl. They 
attacked, defeated and drove him from his city. He took refuge 
with his purohita Bharadvaja. His son Pratardana attacked and 
destroyed the Vaitahavyas, and the Vltahavya king found refuge 
with a Bhrgu rishi, who saved him by declaring and making him 
a brahman. 4 This is confirmed from brahmanic books, which say 
Bharadvaja was Divodasa's purohita and gave Pratardana the 


kingdom. 6 

Putting the two stories together, it is clear that the former 
gives the beginning and the end of the long contest between the 
Haihayas and Kasis ; that the latter narrates the latter part of it \ 
that in the Kasi dynasty there were two Divodasas, one who was 
son of Bhlmaratha at the beginning and the other who was son oi 
Sudeva at the end ; that between them reigned at least three kings, 
Astaratka, Haryasva and Sudeva; that the former story prima 
facie, but not necessarily, confuses the two Divodasas; G and that 
Pratardana 7 was son of Divodasa II. It is also plain that 


1 MBh xiii, 30, 1949-96. 2 Ibid. 1946-53, 1958, 1965. 

n Used here by anticipation. 

4 MBh xiii, 30, 1984, 1995 f. Pratardaua’a conquest, xii, 96, 3576. 

PaflcaviiiiSa Brahin xv, 3, 7. Kathaka Samhita xxi, 10. Vedic 
L> Irx ii, 98. These refer to this Divodasa and not the Bigvedic Divo- 
drisa of N. Paficala. Also MBh xiii, 34, 2126. It is doubtful which 
Divodisa i ’ meant in xii, 96, 3577. The allusion in xii, 99, 3664 seems 
spurious. 

' This is what the braloaanical fable of Galava does (MBh v, 116, 
3960-77), calling Divodfcsa son of Bblmasena and father of Pratardana: 
see chap. XII. 

7 MBh xii. 234, 8594, and xiii, 137, 6294 say, Pratardana king ot 

KU\. 
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HATH AY AS, KASIS AND SAGA LI A 


, vya of the second story 1 = Vitihotra of the genealogies] 
^~*~pter IX), both being Haihaya kings subsequent to Tfilajahgha. 

• bo whole account thus becomes quite intelligible, the only un¬ 
certain point being, which Divodasa built the second capital j he 
was probably Divodasa I, but this point is not material here. 

The first story makes Divodasa I contemporary with Bhadrasrenya 
and Durdama. The second makes Haryasva contemporary with 
Vlfcahavya's sons, so that he falls after Vitihotra of the genealogies. 
The intermediate kings have been lost, as would be natural in the 
confusion of the dispossession. 2 Hence Haryasva^ s great grandson 
Pratardana would fall just after Supratlka, the last Vltihotra- 
Haihaya king named in the genealogies, and this would be his 
natural position as the destroyer of the Vitahavya or Vitihotra 
family. Pratardana did not subdue all the Haihayas. It was 
Sagara who did that, hence Pratardana cannot be placed after 
Sagara. Sagara evidently completed what Pratardana began, 
hence he must be placed alongside Pratardana. These traditions 
then establish the following synchronisms, and these stories and 
the genealogies are in harmony :— 


Kasi 
Divodasa I 
Astaratha 


Haihayas 
Bhadrasrenya 
Durdama 
Kanaka 
Krtavlrya 
Arjuna Kartavlrya 


Ayodhya 


(blank) 


Haryasva. 
Sudeva 
Divodasa II. 
Pratardana 


Jayadhvaja 

Tfilajahgha 


Vitihotra (Vitahavya) 

Ananta 

Durjaya 

Supratlka 


Trisahku 

Hariscandra 

Rohita 

Harita and Cahcu 
Vijaya aud Ruruka 
Vrka 

Balm (Asita) 


Sagara 


These results lead on to further synchronisms in and after 
Sahara’s time. The Haihayas, as mentioned, overran Madhyadesa, 


1 MBh xiii, 30, 1950-1. ... 

3 Similar blanks caused by the overthrow oi a dynasty < r its sinking 
into insignificance will be found between Tuiiisu and Duflyanbt, ami 
between Somaka and Pp$ata in the N. Pancala dynasty (chap. IX). 





SAGARA, VIDARBHA, MARUTTA, DUSYANTA 


it the Paurava kingdom in the Ganges-Jumna doab 
^ hrown; and this conclusion is corroborated by the fact that 
the hordes from the north-west, who aided them in the conquest 
of Ayodhjm, could not have reached it without passing over the 
Paurava territory and also the Kanyakubja kingdom, which dis¬ 
appeared from this time, for its genealogy ceases with Visvamitra’s 
grandson Dauhi. Sagara* s destruction of the Haihaya power would 
naturally have carried him to the Narbada and their capital there, 
Mahismatl. South of that was the kingdom of Vidarbha, and there 
are notices which show that it had just come into existence then. 


An account of Sagara's expedition there says the Vidarbha king 
made peace with him by giving him his daughter KesinI in 
marriage, 1 and the genealogies say clearly that Sagara had two 
wives, and the best of them name one as KesinI daughter of 
"V idarbha himself, 2 who gave his name to the country. Vidarbha 
therefore was a generation earlier than Sagara. 

This synchronism may be combined with another. There were 
two kings named Marutta, one son of Aviksit and grandson of 
Karandhama of the Yaisala dynasty (p. 39), and the other, son of 
Karandhama of Turvasu’s lineage; and they must be carefully 
distinguished. The latter had no son and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava, 3 Dusyanta afterwards recovered the Paurava kingdom, 
revived the dynasty, and so is styled its vamsa-kara. 4 The adoption 
could only have taken place before he gained that position, and this 
corroborates the conclusion that that kingdom was in abeyance, so 
th; ,t Dusyanta, as the heir in exile, might naturally accept such 
adoption. He could only have restored the Paurava dynasty after 
the Haihaya power had been destroyed by Sagara and Sagara’s 
empire had ended, so that he would be one or two generations later 
than this Marutta, and two later than Sagara. We have then these 
synchronisms :— 


1 Bd iii, 49, 1-3; 51, 31, 37. 

2 Va 88, 155; Bd iii, 63, 154; Br 8, 63; and Hv 15, 797. Rain i, 

86 \ 3 ‘ Vi ? iv > 4 > 1 ; Gar i, 138, 29; Bh&g ix, 8, 15 ; VN 8, 64 ; 

and MBh ni 3 106 , 8833, 8843. Mat 12, 39, 42 and Pad v, 8, 144, 147 
give different names, one being Prabha, a Yadava princess (Vidarbha was 
a Yadava): similarly Lg i, 66, 15; Kur i, 21, 4 ; and Ag 272, 28. 

\a 99, 3-4 and Bd iii, 74, 3-4 ; both corrupting Dusyanta 8 name. 
Mat 18, 2-3 (where read PaumvaJ cCipi ); also Br 13 , 144-6: Hv 32 
1832-4 ; and Vi$ iv, 16, 2. 

4 MBh i, CS, 2801. BhSg ix, 23, 17-18. 



MARUTTA, BRHASPATI, SAMVARTA 

Aiksvaku Pa ura va 


Turcasiv 

Karandhama 


L 


Sagara 

Asamanjas 

Amsumant 


Marutta 

Dusyanta (Dusyanta) 


There are more synchronisms belonging to the same period, in 
w Meh the Angirasa rishis Brhaspati, Dlrghatamas and Bharadvaja 
are the central figures. 

t First is a story about Brhaspati and Samvarta, which contains 
pieces of tradition, though largely marred by later extravagances. 1 
Angiras 2 was priest to king Karandhama of the Vaisala dynasty. 
Karandhama* s son was Avlksit, and his son the famous Marutta 
Avlksita. 3 Angiras had two sons, Brhaspati and Samvarta, who 
were thus Marutta's hereditary priests 4 and lived in his kingdom of 
^ aisalh They were at perpetual strife. Brhaspati declined to be 
Marutta* s priest, declaring that he was Indra's priest, 5 so Marutta 
chose Samvarta and by his aid performed magnificent sacrifices. 5 
-This Marutta gave his daughter to Angiras Samvarta (chapter XI). 

Another story runs thus. 7 There were two rishis, Brhaspati 8 and 
his elder brother, who is called Ucathya in the Vedarfchadlpika and 
Brhaddevata, Utathya in the Mahabharata, Usija in the Brah- 
manda and Matsya, and Asija or Asija (but sometimes Usija) in 


MBh xiv, 4 } 85 to 7, 179 (for putraru in line 99 of Calcutta edition 
yead purvam); 8, 214-17 : &c. Va 86, 9-11. Bd iii, 61, 5-7. Bhag 
26-8. 

This is merely a gotra name. Bfhadd v, 102 identifies him with the 
primaeval mythical Angiras. See chaps. XVI, XIX. 

” MBh xiii, 6260. Mirk 122 , 7 to 133, 5 contains a long story 
about them. Satapatha Brfihm xiii, 5, 4, 6 calls this Marutta the 
Ayogava king. 

3 o Bh xiv ’ 85 i 6 > 124 > 126 > 133 ; 7 155 - 

. So also MBh i, 170, 6464. He seems to be confused, at least partially, 
with the mythical divine priest Brhaspati. 

Also MBh iii, 129, 10528-9: vii, 55 , 2170-3: xii, 29, 910-13. 
Murk 130 {129), 11-18. Aitareya Brahm viii, 4, 21 says he consecrated 
- lurutta. Ram vii, IS has a brahmanical fable : so also MBh xiv, 64; 65. 

7 MBh i, 104, 4179-92: xii, 313, 13177-82. Bd iii, 74, 36-46. 

. lu g j x 36-8. Twice narrated in Va 99, 36-46, 141-50 and Mat 
48, 32-42; 49, 17-26 Brhadd iv, 11-15. Vedaith on Rigv vi, 52. 
these versions iiave differences, and have received lptcr touches, 
specially where the incidents are made to supply explanation of names. 

8 Va, confuses him with the mythical divine priest, Brhaspati. 
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MARUTTA, BRHASPATI, DlBGHATAMAS, ETCjO 




yu. Utathya is a very common variant for Ucathya, 
a mistake for Usija. There are therefore two distinct names, 
Ucathya and Usija, and it will be shown further on that Ucathya 
is the correct name of this rishi. He had a wife Mamata, and their 
son was Dirghatamas, w r ho was born blind. Brhaspati is said to 
have consorted with her, and his son was Bharadvaja. That there 
was a rishi Dirghatamas Aucathya M a matey a, f son of Ucathya and 
Mamata ', who was blind, is proved by the Kigveda; 2 and that 
there was also a rishi Bharadvaja Barhaspatya, f son of Brhaspati 
is asserted by the Sarvanukramani'in ascribing many hymns in 
book YI to him. 3 

This story continues with Dlrghatamas. 4 He lived in his 
paternal cousin's hermitage, whom the Puranas apparently call 
Saradvant, but indulged in gross immorality or misbehaved towards 
the wife of the younger Autathya 5 (Aucathya). Hence he was 
expelled and set adrift in the Ganges. He was carried downstream 
to the Eastern Anava kingdom and was there welcomed by king 
Bali. This incident finds support in the Rigveda (i, 158 , 3, 5), 
where he speaks of having been delivered from bodily hurt and 
from danger in the rivers; and it is not improbable, because these 
Ahgirasa risliis were living, as mentioned above, in the kingdom of 
Yaisull, so that he might easily have been put on a raft in the 
Ganges there and have drifted some seventy miles down to the 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur country, which was the Anava realm, and 
was soon afterwards called the Ahga kingdom. There Dlrghatamas 
married the queen's sudra nurse and had KaksTvant and other 
sons; 6 and at Bali's desire begot of the queen Sudesna five sons, 
Ahga, Yahga, Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma, who were called the 
Baicya ksatra and also Baleya brahmans. This is strange yet not 


1 He was an Ahgirasa, MBh xii, 90, 3362 : xiii, 151, 7240, &c. 

2 Iligv i, 147 , 3 ; 152, G ; 158, I, 4, 6. Hymns i, 140-64 are ascribed 
to him. Also Brhadd iii, 146. 

Also Brhadd v, 102. Va 64, 26. Bd ii, 38 . 27. MBh xiii, 30, 
1063. 

J Va 99, 26-34, 47-97. Bd iii, 74, 25-34 , 47-100. Mat 18, 23-9, 
43-89. The last part in Hv 31, 1684-90 ; Br 13, 29-31 ; Vis iv, 16', 1 ; 
Bhag ix, 23, 6. MBh i, 104, 4193-221, with variations: xii, 
13177-84. Brhadd iv, 21-5, where the sequel shows the word firna is 
a manifest mistake. Similarly Vedarth on Rigv i, 116. 

r Mat says Gautama, but this seems a misreading, as the sequel shows. 
Va 65, 101 and Bd iii, 1 , 106 say Saradvant was rtathya’s eon. 

So also MBh ii ,20, 802, which ( ills her AulInarT. 


BHARATA AND BHARADVAJA 




ftvM’obable, for brahmans did render such services. 1 Afterward: 
ed his sight, 2 and assumed the name Gotama or Gautama. 3 
Next, there is a story about the famous Paurava king, Dusyanta/s 
son Bharata, and Bharadvaja, 4 Bharata had three wives and sons 
l) y ^em; they killed their sons because he was disappointed in 
them, and he was thus bereft of heirs. In order to obtain a son he 
performed many sacrifices and lastly made an offering to the 
Maruts; they gave him 5 Brhaspati's son Bharadvaja as an adopted 
son * Bharadvaja thus became a ksatriya; he did not succeed 
Bharata, but begot a son named Vitatha; Bharata then died. 
Bharadvaja afterwards consecrated Vitatha as the successor, and 
then either died or departed to the forest. 6 This is a very remarkable 


’Ihus, it is said, a Vasistha begot ASmaka of king Kalm&sapada’s 
queen; MBh i, 122, 4736-?’; 177 , 6787-91: Va 88, 17 7: Bd iii, 63, 
i b 60, 27-8: Kur i, 21, 12-13: Bhag ix. 9, 38-9. Vyasa 

^got Dhrtarastra and Pandii. See also MBh i, 64, 2460-4 ; 104 , 4176-8. 
^raimans with their ascetic habits escaped the enervating influences 
of courts. 


2 JT 

1 . f 1 j ma y not have been blind, but purblind, very shortsighted, and 
us^sigiit may have improved in old age, as happens in such cases. 

4 tl ( 49, 92. Bd iii. 74, 94. Mat 48, 83-4. Brhadd iv, 15. 
O,/* 99 ' 137-40*; Mat 49, 14-15; Hv 32, 1726-7; Br 13, 58. Ag 
v, j’. ‘ Also MBli i, 91, 3710-12, which differs slightly. Fairly fully, 

Vedarth on Pugv vi, 54?. 

c ° r an explanation of this see infra. 

-.to he foBest and best account is given by Mat 49, 27-34 and Va 99, 
which are closely alike. Also Hv 32, 1727-31 and Br 13, 59-61 
\ ie former being fuller") which are based on the same original text. The 
ex * s c °h&ted suggest the following version: 

tasmin kale tu Bharato bahubhih kratubhir vibbuh 
kSmya-naimittikair yajfiair ayajat putra-lipsayii 
y^idfi sa yajamano vai put ram nAsadayafc prabhuh 
yajBaru tato Marut-somam putrarthe punar &harat 
tena te Marutas tasya Marut-somena tositfdi 5 

upaninyur Bharadvajam putrArtham Bharataya vai 
dayfulo ’ngirasali sunor aurasas tu Brlmspateh 
. sa iik rami to Bharadvajo Marudbhir Bharatam prati 

Bharatas tu Bharadvajam putrarn prfipya vibhur bravlt 
pr&juyam samhrtfiyftiii vai kf l Art lio harh tvaya vibho io 
purvam tu vitathe tasya krte vai putra-jaumani 
tatas tu Vitatho nama Bharadvajat suto 1 ha vai 
tasmad divyo Bharadvajo br&hmanyat ksatriyo bhavai 
dvyamtisy&yana-nama sa smjdo dvi-pitaras tu vai 
tato Tha Vitathe jute Bharatah .sa divam yayau r : 

*. Bharadvajo divam yato by abhisicya sutaiu rsih 

p f >te the Prakrit ism in the lest words, for sutam r.p, anir-vara giving :1 m 
on g syllable required. Br and Hv correct the irregularity by reading— 
Vitatham cabhisicyatlia Bharadvajo vanam yayau. 



BHARATA AND BHARADVAJA 


Sl 


itp/ry/ and deserves careful consideration, because it throws m 
t on the traditional accounts of Bharata’s successors, the 
Bharatas or Bharatas. 

It is emphasized by the statement in the Vayu. that Bharadvaja 
by the adoption became a ksatriya and had two fathers, and so was 
called dvydtmisydyana} The Matsya varies this statement, but still 
says that from Bharadvaja were descended brahmans and ksatriyas 
who were known as dvydmusydyana-kaulinas , 1 2 which also appears 
to be true. 3 Of these two versions the Vayu’s is manifestly the 
earlier, for the statement that a distinguished brahman became a 
ksatriya's son could never have come from a brahmanic source, and 
that in the Matsya is also plainly a softening down of it, as the 
retention of the word (Ivyamusyayana shows, which otherwise was 
uncalled for. 4 * Neither version could have been composed by the 
brahmans after the Parana passed into their hands as described in 
chapter II. The Vayu's statement is manifestly ancient ksatriya 
tradition, which they found in the Purana and could not discard as 


false, but which was uu palatable and was therefore modi tied in the 
Matsya, and also in some copies of the Vayu. 6 

According to the brahman vamsas there were two Angirasa rishis, 
Ucathya and Usija, G and that the names are distinct is proved by 
the fact that Aucathya 7 occurs in Rigveda i, 158, 1, 4, and Ausija 
in i, 18, 1 and x, 99 , 11. The former means Dirghatamas by 
implication and he is so called in the AnukramanI as author of 
hymns i, 140-64. He is made son of Ucathya in the foregoing 
story by the Mahabharata, Brhaddevata and Vedarthadrpika, but 
son of Usija in the Purana version and called Ausija in the 


1 Lines 13 and 14 are the Va reading, except that it has dvimnkhyd - 
yana incorrectly. The adjective dvi-yitarah is noteworthy as not good 
Sanskrit. Cf. Mat 196 , 52. 

Tasmad api Bharadviijad brahmanah ksatriya bhuvi 
dvyamusyayana-kaullnfih smrtas te dvi-vidhena ca. 

3 But see Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52. • 

1 Other brahmans begot ksatriya son3 without any such complication, 
as mentioned above. 

0 Thus some Vayu MSS. read :— 

tasmad divo Bharadvaja hi Til mi an ah ksatriya viSah 
d vy a m usy ay ana-n am an ah smrtfi dvi-pitaras tu vai. 

6 Va 59, 90, 93 ; 65, 100. Brl ii, 32, 99; iii, 1, 105-6. Mat 196 , 1 
(read Usi jam), 11. 

7 Yedic Index has accidentally omitted this name, but mentions it in 
i, 366. 
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UCATHYA AND ANGIE AS A EISHIS 

Presumably therefore both Ueathya and Usija were ita 
estors, and this is further corroborated. Ausija in the first 
passage above is Kakslvant, and in the second Rjisvan. Kakslvant 
is called c born of Usij'’ by the Anukramam and Vedarthadlpika 
on Rigveda i, 110 , and therefore Ausija 2 in the latter, relying 
on the words Kakslvant am ya Ai'Jija/t in i, 18, 1. This would be 
a Metronymic, if the sudra woman whom Dlrghatamas married was 
named IIsij. 3 This may be true, yet seems rather to be a guess to 
explain the appellation, for it is unnecessary inasmuch as Kakslvant, 
being Dirghatamas's son, had the patronymic Ausija already. 4 
^Ioi cover, that derivation is not really a satisfactory explanation, 
01 \\jisvan was also Ausija as mentioned above, and it cannot hold 
good for him, because (1) he is called Yaxdathlna, ‘son (or descen¬ 
dant) of Vidathin \ in Rigveda iv. 16, 13, and Yidathin was the 
I j aine oi a Bharadvaja , 6 and (2) it is said he was son of / Bhara- 
c\aja , G Thus Rjis van was descended from Yidathin Bharadvaja, 7 
an ^ from Dirghatarmu* and that audra woman, and his 

appellation Ausija cannot be a metronymic, but is really a patro- 
n J nnc. It proves that his father or ancestor Vidathin Bharadvaja 
was descended from Usija, and that there was an ancestor Usija. 

sl «i seems to have been invented to explain Ausija 8 through the 
ac v historical sense. Usija then was ancestor of both Dlr- 

and Bharadviija, and Dlrghatamas's father was Ueathya. 
ja therefore must have been ancestor of their fathers, 9 Ueathya 


a 102 and BJ iii, 1, 10G, where read athAuSijo probably. 

* lll J' ^kSnukratnanT 21 appears to he confused. In Mat 48 , 83 for A si tu 
p ead AnSijo. ’ 

Als;o Paficavirh.4a Bruliin xiv, 11, 1G—17. Bj’hadd iii, 125. 
p. J Brhadd iv, 24- 5: Satapatba Brahm ii, 3, 4, 35 : aud Vedarth on 
U J V Anukranuml implies it. 

G I 11 xiii, 150, 7108 read AwOjah. 3 So Brhadd v, 102. 

So Yed&rth on Rigv vi, 52, which assigns to ‘ Bharadvaja four other 
j^ons , Suhotra, &unahotra, Kara and Garga, all five being ‘ grandsons * 
° both Bphaapati and Bharat a ; and this Bharadvaja was Vidathin (sec 
P* Kijj It lias however abbreviated the genealogy, for they wi re not 
ons but descendants, see Table of Pauravaa (chap. IX.) and chap. XXII 1. 

‘he mention of Vaidathina as apparently distinct from Rji&van in 
v' 1 #' v j 29, 1 , does not. invalidate this, for the preceding note shows 
C r ,' m ' e °l ier Vaidathinas. 

8o A edarth account rather suggests. 

‘' uSija Dlrghairavas named with Kakslvant in Rigv i, 112. 11 r ay 
Vv 'cli have been one of this family who become a merchant. 

u «» * M 




UCATHYA AND ANGIRASA RISIIIS 



^pf^nc^/Brhaspati, who were thus not sons but descendants of Angirgjj 
■ .^d^athya and Brhaspati may have been brothers as stated above and 
Sariivarta may have been their youngest brother; 2 and Usija may 
well have been their father. 3 The Puranas in the above story seem 
to have confused Usija with his son or descendant Ucathya. 

Vitatha was clearly Bharadvaja/’s son, as the Brahma and Hari- 
vamsa say explicitly in line 12, which is their reading. The Vayu 4 
and Matsya 5 readings of this line make out that Bharadvaja was 
known as Vitatha, but line 15, which both of them and also the 
Brahma and Harivarhsa have, stultifies that, for necessarily Bhara¬ 
dvaja was born before the adoption, and line 16, which the Matsya 
has and the Brahma and Harivarhsa 6 give more clearly, shows that 
Vitatha and Bharadvaja were different persons. The confusion of 
the two will be explained farther on. Consequently the reading of 
the Brahma and Harivarhsa in line 12 is right, and those of the 
Vayu and Matsya require only the simple emendation of Bhorci - 
dvajah to Bharadvojdt or Bhdradvdjah and would then agree. The 
fact that Bharata's successors in the Paurava line were really of 
brahmanie origin is of the highest importance, and helps to 
elucidate many peculiar features in their history. 

The Aitareya Brahmana says Dlrghatamas consecrated Bharata 
with the mahabhiseka. 7 He could not have done that until he had 
established his reputation, that is, not until he was old; and lie 
certainly lived to a great age. 8 He would therefore be two (or even 
possibly three) generations senior to Bharata. Hence the first 
Bharadvaja, who was his equal in age, could not have been taken 
as >oon as born to Bharata as a son, as alleged. 9 That both these 
rishis were some two generations older than Bharata is corroborated 
by the facts shown above that Bharadvaja was purohita to Divodasa, 
king of Kasi, and, if a young man then, would have been con¬ 
temporary with Pratardaua, who was contemporary with S agar a 
and one or two generations prior to Dusyanta—that is, two or three 

1 Brhndd v, 102-3 has abbreviated the genealogy. 

2 So Ved&rth on Rigv vi, 52. 

8 The brahman vamfos are manifestly uncertain about their precise 
relationships, see chap. XIX. 

4 Tatah sa Vitatho nama Bharadvajas t&thahn&vat. 

* Tata* tu Vitatho nama Bharadvajo ilrp<> hhavat. 

Vitatham c&bkisicy&tha Bharadvajo vaimih yayau. 

7 viii, 23 and 21. Bhagavata ix, 20 , 25 says Mamateya, i.e. Dtrgha- 


tamas, was his priest. 
" Bigv i, 158, G. 


9 Va 99, 151 f. Mat 19, 26 f. 
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BHARATA AND BHARADVAJA 


o B ha rata. The aged Dlrghatamas, and Bharadvaja also! 
Inis have lived till the beginning of Bharata's reign. Though 
the first, Bharadvaja could not have been given in adoption 
to B ha rata, yet his grandson (or perhaps great grandson) may have 
een so £iven, and this was no doubt the Bharadvaja named Vidathin 
above, because the fact that the Vayu, Brahmanda and Bhagavata 
confuse the adopted Bharadvaja with his son Yitatha strongiy 
suggests that it was Vidathin who was adopted. These Puranas 
‘ ave confused the two Bharadvajas as they have apparently con- 
fused the names Vidathin and Yitatha. 2 

The introduction of the Maruts into this story illustrates how 
mythology apparently grew out of a misunderstanding of names. 

r las P a ti lived in the kingdom of Marutta, as mentioned above, 
and was a preceptor among the Maruttas. The Brhaddevatu 
lad misunderstanding this name through the brahmanie 

^ v the historical sense, says he was a preceptor among the 
andj 1 Ut& * ^ S S ° n Bharadva 3 a was horn there, among the Maruttas, 
y so b a ^ S0 would have been his grandson (or great grandson) 
t K Bharadvaja. When king Bhar&ta lost his sons, Dirgha- 
^ainas, if hi s p r i es £ then ^ or one 0 £ family, if he was then dead), 

Bk ! ^ Urall y have suggested that his own relative, the young 
the^Af be ad °pt ed * So the youth was brought from 

the aiu ttas and given in adoption to the king; and this act. by 
aine misunderstanding, was mythologized into the statement 
p * e ^ ar uts gave Bharadvaja to Bharata. 3 

r °m all these traditions then we get these synchronisms : — 
Pauravas 

*' Aiigirasas 

(Ahgiras) 

U6ija 


Sl 


Vamias 
Karand harna 
Avlksifc 


K. A tuim$ 


? a ?yanla 

"P^rata 

sssH 


tloathya 

Dlrghatamas 

Kakslvant 


Brhaapati 

Bharadvaja 


Sariivarta 


Marutta 


Bali 

Afiga, &c. 


\ Vidathin- 
) Bharadvaja 


i o \ Bharadvaja knew most and lived longest, Aitareya Atony aka 

’?£ SBEi»169. 

u 1 t ( eriVa ^ on °f Vitoth# h) lines 11-12 above may he an afUr- 

1 . ^i^dar and further confusion appear ju Satapathe Braluii xiii. 5, 4 . t>, 
nch says the Maruts were Marutta Aviksita’s guardsmen, Agni his 
‘‘irnberlain, and the Vi6ve Devils his counsellors: SBE, xlivy p. 397. 
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BHARATA AND ANGIRASA RISHIS 


n.r too-ether these results and those established earlier 
Mved at independently, we have these synchronisms :— 


,<SL 


Kdti 

Divodasa II 
Pratnrdana 
Vatsa 
Alarka 


Ayodhyu 

Sagara 

Asamaujas 

Am^umant 


Pauravas 


Dusyanta 

Bharata 


Angirasas 

Ucathya Brhaspati 

Dirgh atama3 Bharadvaj a 

Kakslvant 


Vidatliin 


It thus appears that Brhaspati's son Bharadvaja was a younger 
contemporary of Divodasa II of Kasi. This entirely agrees with , 
what has been mentioned incidentally above, that Bharadvaja was 
Divodfisa's purohita, a statement found both in the epic and in 
brahmanical books—thus confirming the two sets of synchronisms. 
Brhaspati and Bharadvaja belonged to the country of Vaisuli, 
which was contiguous to the kingdom of Kasi, and so Bharadvaja 
could quite naturally have become purohita in the latter; indeed 
the preceding remarks about all these Angirasas show that they 
steadily migrated westwards. 

Another synchronism is that well known connecting Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya (Rama's father), Slradhvaja Janaka, king of 
Yideha (Slta’s father), Dasaratha-Lomapada, 1 king of Aiiga, the 
rishi Rsyasrnga, and Pramati (or Sumati 2 ), king of VaisalT. This 
is declared in the Ramuyana and is alluded to elsewhere. 3 That epic 
makes an Asvapati, king of Kaikeya, also contemporary; 4 and this 
may be true, though it is not supported elsewhere/’ 

There are ksatriya accounts of Brahmadatta and BhTsma, which 
lead to important synchronisms. 

Those about Brahmadatta say this. 6 Anuha of the Nlpa family, 
who was king of S. Pancala and reigned at Kampilya, married 
Krtvr, daughter of Suka, 7 and their son was Brahmadatta, called 

1 He gave his daughter Siintil to RsyaSynga, Ram i, 9, 19 ; 10, 32-3 : 
Yfi 99, 103 : Br 18, 40 : Hv 81, 1696-7 : Mat 48, 94- 5. 

2 So Rani i, 47 , 17. Vis iv, 1, 18. Bhag ix, 2, 36. 

e.g. MBh iii, 110, 10008-9; 273, 15880; Bhag ix, 23, 7-8. 

4 Ram ii, 1 , 2; D , 22. 

B If so, there was another of the same name, far later; Vedic Index, i, 
p. 44, and chap. XXVII. 

0 ilv 20, 1039 -52, 1065-6; 23, 1241-63 ; 24, 1302-4. Mat 20, 
21-6; 21, 11-16, 29-31. Pad v, 10 , 67-71, 98-102. 115-17. MBh 
xii ,344, 13261-5. (Pad vi, 131 , 93 speaks of a Brahmadatta of the 8olnr 
race ill a fable, and Bu as of a Brahmadatte, king of Kfisi.) 

7 Not Vyasu’s son Suka. see p. 138. 







BRAHMADATTA AND PRATlPA 1|5 

yini. He was a contemporary and friend of Bhlsma's grand! 
(really great grandfather, as will appear), Pratlpa, the Kaurava 
lv ^ n tf* Brahmadatta married Sannati, 1 daughter of a Devala. 2 
A JaigTsavya 3 is said to have taught Brahmadatta, who by his 
instruction made a yoga-tantra. 4 His sons were Sankha and 
ikhita (p. 69) 5 and his disciples are named. 0 Brahmadatta gave 
wealth to Sankha. 7 

1 ratlpa's successor according to the genealogies was Santanu, 3 
•died Santanu generally in the Mahabharata and Puranas, and said 

*° .^ ave keen his son; but this is an instance of the omission of 
unimportant names, for both brahmanic and ordinary traditions 
asseit ^hat Santanu had an elder brother Devapi, 9 who was well 
tnown and is often alluded to. 10 This Devapi is mentioned in 
igveda x, 98 and is there called Arstisena, 11 ‘ son of Rstisena'. It 
| S ° ear therefore that Devapi and Santanu were not sons of Pratlpa 
al; ^ randsotl8 > Bstisena being father of Devapi if not of Santanu 
a • and that, as Devapi declined the throne and Santanu succeeded 

2 2*, 25 calls her Go. 

that is V> at » au d the latter ( 23 , 1261) calls him Devala Asita, 

71 omiV , V vr ‘?» B °n of Asita, seotlie Ka6yar)as, chap. XX (Padma v, 10 , 

8 This * m Sudeva ) ; ** this seems a mistake. 

Pad vi o/ 7 ) a P^ronymic : others are mentioned, e.g. Lg i. 92 , 52-3 ; 
fable Arm! • ^ JaigTsavya and Asita Devala in a biahtnanical 

; AjT™ lx ; 51 ; xii, 229 , ' 8431-2. 

" \\ d ?- 1X5 25-6; but this is a late statement. 

8 j phoned, MBh xii, 23 , 668-9: Yar 197 , 18. 

, 18-20. 

. X1 >> 234 , 8603: xiii, 137 , 6261 (but 6263 is n i.iahnmnknl 

*macnromsm). 

80 called i» Va 99, 234, 237 ; Mat 50, 39, 42 ; Bhog ix, 22, 12-13. 

Also Nirukta ii, 10 : Brh&dd vii, 155 to viii, 9 : 


M M, S -° 8 eneal <>gies! Ala 

’ i» h \r- 9 t' 3760 ~ 1 J 95, 379/ 
... 'a 32, 39-42- on av? 


references to Arstisena in VedicIndex i, 
mi is named in MBh i, 94, 3750-1. 


97-8: v, 148, 5056-66. 

v . . . - 42; 99, 437, 439: Bd iii, 74 , 250, 252 : Mat 273, 56. 
stij] i !‘ lv > 24, 45, 48: Bhag iv, 22, 12, 17-18: all of which say he 
ii r^7 es an d will restore the Paurava race in the new Krta age. 

378 require modification. 
Arstisena and -Devapi in 
lx ; 40, 2281-2, and 11 , 2285-94 are manifestly different persons 
% 1 pass^ages shuw, Devapi being this prince; but that Arstisena is 

have lived in the Krta age (far earlier) and is no doubt tbo 
j ; j J’ ,r ince Arstisena who became a brahman, as stated in Y-i 92, 5-6 ; 
b ;. 6; and also Hv 29, 1520; Br 11 , 34. T1 Ar-tisena and 

7 o Va Pi Arstisena must therefore be distinguished. Arstisena in Bd ii, 
T) ! - 10 - 5 aju ^ ^ 59, 97 ( Adviscna) would as a niantrn-ivciter be probably 
' tl pi* Arstisena in Va 91, 116 and Bd iii, (jo, 8< mi Ait be either. 


58 
ti 

* Jke 
Ko i 

MBh 

those 
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UGRAYUDHA, BHISMA AND PRSATA 


Wpa, Rstisena had probably died early and so is omitted 
, • , tii ^— therefore as Santanu’s son was 


genealogies. 1 


Si. 

great 


Bhlsma 
grandson of Pratipa. 1 2 

The story goes thus. Ugrayudlia, the Paurava king of Dvimidha’s 
line, killed Prsata’s grandfather 3 (king of N. Pancala), and Prsata 
took refuge at Kampilya in S. Pancala. 4 Ugrayudlia then killed 
Brahmadatta's great great grandson Janamejaya Durbuddhi, 5 * 7 the 
last Nlpa king of S. Pancala. 0 He next menaced the Kamava 
kingdom after SantaniPs death, but Bhlsma killed him and restored 
Prsata to his kingdom of Ahicchattra (N. Pancala). 

The foregoing data yield these synchronisms :— 


Bi'inndhas 

Kauravas 

N. Pancala 

S. Pahcala 


Pratipa 


Brahmadatta 




Visvaksena 


(Rstisena) 


Udaksena • 

Ugrayudlia 

Santanu 


Bhallata 


Bhlsma 

Prsata 

Janamejaya 


There are many synchronisms in the story of the Pandavas in 
the Mahabharata, 7 comprising the Pauravas from Santanu to 
Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu, grandson Pariksit II and great grandson 
Janamejaya III; Yasudeva, Krsna and all his relations; Dama- 
ghosa, king of Cedi, his son Sisupala-Sunltlia and grandson 


1 So also if Aidana in verse 11 is Santanu’s patronymic (as suggested 
in Vedic Index i, 129, 378, and possibly rightly), for then Rstisena and 
Ulana (?) would have been Pratlpa's sons and have both died in his life¬ 
time; thus Devapi and Santanu would have been first cousins, and 
practically brothers, their fathers being dead and omitted. 

2 About Santanu’s time may be placed Dustarltu Paumsayana, since 
he was a contemporary of Balhika Pratiplya (Satapatha Brahm*xii, 9, 3, 
1-3 and 13). He was king of the Sjhjayas ( Vedic Index ii, 371), i. e. 
of N. Pahcala, and would fall in the gap between Jantu and Prsata. 
Balhika or Vahllka, Pratipeya or Pratipiya son (descendant) of this 
Pratipa, is often mentioned in the MBh; e. g. i, 95 , 3797: v, 22, 693 : 
vii, 157, 6932-4 : xi, 22, 621. 

2 Hv 20, 1083, which call;:; the latter JSijpa ; but it may perhaps have 
confused him with the kings of S. Pancala, who were the Nlpas. 

4 Rv 20, 1111-12. 

He is probably Janamejaya of the Nlpas who destroyed all his 
relatives and friends, MBh v, 73, 2727-9. 

Hv 20 f 1066-72, 1085-1112. So also the genealogies of the two 
dynasties. Mat 49, 59-68 confuses the story, and wrongly says 
Ugrayudlia was of the Solar race. Also MBh xii, 27, 808. 

7 Full references in Sorensen’s Index. 




KINGS AT THE BHARATA BATTLE 

nmaketu; Vrddhasarman and bis son Dantavakra, kings 
; 1 Ugrasena and Kariisa. kings of Mathura; Jarasandha an 
ais son Sahadeva, kings of Magadha; Drupada, king of S.Pancala, 
his son Dhrstadyumna and grandson Dhrstaketu; Brhadbala, king 
of Ayodhya; Karna and his son Yrsasena, kings of Anga; and 
many others. These are exhibited so far as they come into the 
table above. 



Lastly, some time after the battle, there is the synchronism 
of the Paurava (Kuru) king Adhisimakrsna, the Ayodhya king 
Divakara and the Magadha king Senajit , 2 who will be noticed in 
chapter XY. 


CHAPTER XIV 

MINOR SYNCHRONISMS ESTABLISHED 

Next may be considered a number of minor synchronisms^ which 
connect only a few persons or relate to a brief space of time. 

The earliest of these is that YayatPs eldest brother Yati married 
Oo, daughter of Kakutstha 3 or (better) Kakutstha. 4 * He thus 
married Kakutstha’s daughter or granddaughter, and Kakutstha 
can be none other than the early king of Ayodhya, after whom 
various descendants w r ere styled Kakutstha. Yayati therefore should 
be placed one, or preferably two generations below Kakutstha. 

There is a synchronism connecting the Ayodhya and Druhvu 
dynasties. The Druhyus occupied the Punjab, and Mandhatr of 
Ayodhya had a long war with the Druhyu kiug Aruddha 6 or 
Angara 6 and killed him. 7 The latter’s successor was Gandhara, 
who gave his name to the Gandhara country. 8 

1 For the marriage connexions between these four groups, see Ya 96, 
148-59, Bd iii, 71, 150-60, Mat 46, 3 -9, Vis iv, 14, 10-13: less clearly, 
Br 14, 19-23, IIv 35, 1827-33. Kunti's story is in MBh i. 111 f. 

2 Ya 99, 270, 282. 300. Mat 50, 77; 271, 5. 23. Bd iii, 74, 113. 

3 P>r 12, 3, and Hv 30, 1601. 4 Ya 93, 14 and Bd iii, 6S, 13. 

5 So Va 99, 7-8. Bd iii, 71, 7-8. Supported by Gar 139, 64 ; A'is 
iv, 17, 2 ; Bhag ix, 23, 15 ; and Mat 48, 6. 

G So Hv 32, 1837-8. Br IS, 149-50. Also MBh xii, 29, 981-2; 

hut in vii, 62, 2281-2, seemingly ns Sudhanvav, 

Referred to in MBh iii, 126 , 10465, where he is called ‘king of 
Oandhara ’ by anticipation. 

8 Ya 99, 9. Bd iii, 74, 9. H v32, 1839. Br 13, 150-1. Mat 48, 7. 






AGASTYA AND LOPAMUDRA 



r .§it are some synchronisms connected with Lopilmudra. S' 
^daughter of a king of Vidarbha, 1 and married Agastya. 2 3 * The 
mg is called Vaidarbha, c son (or descendant) of Vidarbka 9 ; and 
is named Nimi twice. 1 No king of this name occurs in the 
Vidarbka genealogy (chapter XII, Table), but he was obviously 
a son or near descendant of Vidarbha, and Nimi is probably a 
misreading of Mima* another name of Vidarbha’s son Kratha, 
or perhaps the name of another son. By Lopamudra s favour 
Alarka, king of Kasi, grandson of Pratardana, had, it is said, 
a veiy long and prosperous reign. 5 Agastya and she were thus 
contemporary with Alarka, and were two or three generations 
below Vidarbka and Pratardana. These synchronisms harmonize 
with those deduced about those kings in chapter XIII. 

The story about Lopamudra and Agastya goes on to make three 
kings, Srutarvan, Bradlmasva and Trasadasyu Paurukutsa their con¬ 
temporaries, 6 but it gives no particulars about the first two and 
wrongly says Trasadasyu was of the Iksvaku race, for Trasadasyu 
the Aiksvaku was fur earlier than Sagara, who was a younger 
contemporary of Vidarbha as shown above. The synchronisms 
(infra) show that the later Trasadasyu Paurukutsya (p. 133), who 
was a Bharata, was a contemporary of Rksa and a younger con¬ 
temporary of Divodasa’s father Vadhryasva. A king Srutarvan 
Arksa, ‘son of Rksa/ is mentioned, 7 and the two Rksas are 
probably the same. 8 Hence the Bharata Trasadasyu, A r adhryasva 
and Srutarvan were practically contemporaries, and Bohtlingk and 
Roth s conjecture that Bradlmasva is an error for Vadhryasva seems 
right. A synchronism then inferred from the Rigveda has been 
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1 .TBh iii, 06, 8561-3, prefaced by abrabmanical fable. 

9 MBh iii, Or, 8570-6: iv, 21, 654-5: v, 116 , 3971, where she is 
called VaidarbbJ. Rigv i, 170 . Ram v, 24, 11. 

3 VBh xiii, 137, 6255 : xii; 234 , 8600, where Vaidarbha is corrupted 
to Vaideha. 

* Helped no doubt by the above corruption, Nimi being the first king 
of Videha. Vidarbha and Videha were liable to be confused; so Pad iv, 
112. 50. 

' va 02, 67. Bd iii, 67, 71. Br 11, 53; 13, 74. Hv 20, 1590; 
32, 1748. 

" MBh iii, 08, 8695-8608. 

7 Rigv viii, 71, 1 , 13. Srutarvan alone, x, 40, 5. 

8 Srutarvan would then be a Paurava king in the blank between Rksa 

and Samvarana; chap. XIT, Table. 





VARIOUS RIGVEDIC KINGS 

attached to Agastya and Lopamudra/ who were co: 

1 y earlier as shown, and the two Trasadasyus have been 
hlused. This is a spurious synchronism, a brahmanical addition 
to glorify Agastya, and reveals the lack of the historical sense. 

Sagara was a younger contemporary of Vidarbha as shown above. 
It is stated in the story of Nala that Bhima, king of Vidarbha, and 
Vlrabahu, king of Cedi, were contemporaries, 1 2 and the latter’s son 
Subahu and Rtuparna, king of Ayodhya, were contemporaries. 3 
This agrees entirely with the genealogies, for they make Bhimaratha 
(of which Bhlma there is the shortened form) tenth successor of 
Vidarbha and Rtuparna tenth successor of Sagara, the latter being 
a younger contemporary of the former. 

Another group of synchronisms may be collected from the Rigveda, 
though falling mostly outside the purview of the genealogies. 
Divodasa Atithigva was king of North Pancala. 4 * His son Indrota, 
Rksa’s son, and Asvamedha’s son Putakratu were contemporaries/* 
Putakratu’s son was Dasy ave-Vrka, 6 a prince who was also a rishi. 7 
Asvamedha was contemporary with Trasadasyu Paurukutsya, who 
was apparently a Puru king, 8 so Trasadasyu was son of Purukutsa; 9 
and Purukutsa was son of Giriksit and grandson of Durgaha. 10 
Trasadasyu had a son Trksi. 11 Sobhari Kfinva was contemporary 
with Trasadasyu. 12 Contemporary with Divodasa was Prastoka, 13 
who was a Sarfvjaya, 14 that is, a descendant (not son) of Srhja-ya, 
the brother of Mudgala, who were Bhfiratas; contemporary with 
Prastoka. was Abhyavartin Cayamana; 15 and Asvamedha was a 
descendant of Bharata. 16 These two princes also probably belonged 
to the petty kingdoms descended from Mudgala s brothers. The 
Bksa mentioned above was probably the king of Hastinapura, who 



1 There was of course an Agastya living then. 

2 MBk iii, 53, 2076 ; 63, 2706-8. 

8 MBh iii, 04, 2531; 65, 2576; 60, 2627-8: 70, 2766. See Va 88, 
174 ; Bd iii, 63, 173 ; Br 8, 80; Hv 15, 815. 

4 See the dynasty in chap. IX. ‘‘ Rigv viii, 68, 15, 16. 18. 

8 Id. viii, 56, 2. 7 Id. viii, 51, 2. Vedic Index i, 346. 

8 Rigv v, 27, 3, 4. Vedic Index i, 327. 

,J Rigv iv, 12, 9; viii, 19, 36. 

10 Id. iv, 42, 8. Vedic Index i, 327. Or vice versa . 

Rigv viii, 22, 7. 13 Id. viii, 19, 2, 32, 36. 

13 Id. vi> 47, 22, 25. 14 AuukramanT and Ved&rth. Brhadd v, 124. 

n Ved&rth on Rigv vi, 75. Brhadd v, 124. 

1,1 So Anukramam on IB ; and also Ved&rth, which wrongly 

renders Blidrata as * son of Bharata ’. 




VARIOUS RIGVEDIC KINGS 

*4 galled in the genealogies son of Ajamldha and father of Sjj£ 
urana, but the table of genealogies show^ that there were many 
generations, and that son means descendant and father means 
ancestor. From these data we get these synchronisms :— 


Paaravas 
Bharat, as 

Durgaha 

Giriksit 

Purukutsa 

Rksa Asvamedha Trasadasyu 
Putakratu Trksi 
Dasyave- 
Vrka 


N. Paricdla Kdnvas 

Madgalas Srnjayas 


Vadlirya^va 

Divodiisa Prastoka Sobliari 

Indrota 


There is a story that connects the Yadavas and Rama of Ayodhya. 
It is prefaced by a spurious genealogy noticed in chapter X, but the 
material passage 1 appears to contain genuine tradition because it 
is corroborated elsewhere and explains the name of the country 
Surasena. It gives these descendants of the great Yadava king 
Madhu, 2 namely, Madhava, his son Satvata, his son Blnma and his 
son Andhaka, and these tally with the genealogical version Satvant, 
Satvata, and Andhaka. It says Blnma Satvata w r as contemporary 
with Rama; Rama's brother Satrughna killed the Yadava Lavana, 
cut down the forest Madhuvana and built the city Mathura there; 
when Rama and his brothers died, Bhlma recovered the city; and 
Andhaka reigned there contemporary with Rama's son Kusa at 
Ayodhya. The genealogies say that Satrughna killed the Madhava 
Lavana, went to Madhuvana, built Mathura and reigned there with 
his two sons Subahu and Surasena. 3 Here then we have Satvant 
and Bhlma contemporary with Rama, and Andhaka with Kusa. 

Another version 4 amplifies what the genealogies say with some 
mistaken embellishments, as that Lavana was son, instead of 
descendant, of Madhu, and that Madhuvana was in Ayodhya 
territory, whereas South Pahcala separated them. The Ramuyana 


1 Hv 95 , 5242-8. 

* In all tin- stories cited here Madhu is wrongly called a Danava and 
a Daitya, see p. 66 ; and so also Lavana. Of. Br 213 , 137. 

Va 88 , 185-6. Bd iii, 63 , 186-7. Ram vii, 62 , 0 and Vis iv ; 4 , 
46, wrongly calling Lavana a Rfiksasa; and so also Bhag ix, 11 , 14. 
Sitrughna's killing Lavana also in Ag 11 . 6-7; Raghuv xv, 2-30; 
Pad vi, 271 , 9; Var 178 , i. 

4 Hv 55 , 3060-96. 









MADHAVAS AND 11AMA 




W a third version, similar but largely amplified and brahmani: 
various mistakes. 1 Mathura was the capital of the Surasena 
country; the country appears to have obtained its name from 
Satrughna’s son Surasena, 2 and Andhakas descendants reigned there 
down to Ugrasena and Ivaihsa; so the second version says. 

Andhakas brother Bhajamana married two daughters of 
Srhjaya. 3 Nothing is said to identify this Srnjaya, but the 
reference suggests he was well known, and the best known 
Srnjaya was the king of N. Pancala. The genealogical table 
framed according to the synchronisms established shows that 
^rhjaya of N. Pancala must have reigned about this time, and as 
Andhaka’s and Bhajamana's father Bhlma Satvata reigned at 
Mathura as just shown, a marriage alliance between the two 
neighbouring dynasties would be quite natural. There can be 
little doubt then in identifying these two Sriijayas. Combining 
then all these particulars we have these synchronisms :— 


M Pancala YMax as 

Sat van t 

Srnjaya Bhima Satvata 

Bhajamana, Andhaka 


Ayodhya 

Rama Satrughna 
Surasena 

Kusa 4 


This is corroborated by another allusion. In two lists of royal 
munificence to brahmans it is said king Satadyumna gave a splendid 
furnished house to the brahman Maudgalya, 5 descendant of king' 
Mudgala, of N. Paficala (chapter IX). King Mudgala therefore 
was earlier than Satadyumna. The only Satadyumna mentioned 
was a king of Yideha, Slradhvaja's second successor. Slradhvaja 
was Rama’s father-in-law ( ante ), so Satadyumna would have been 
Rama’s younger contemporary and therefore (according to the 


1 Ram vii, 64 to 70, calling Lavana a Raksasa and wrongly connecting 
him with Rama’s early ancestor Mandhfitr. 

2 So also Ram vii. 70, 6-9 may imply. Lg i, 68, 19 suggests a 

different explanation, that it was named after an earlier Surasena, a son 
oi the Haihaya Arjuna Kartavirya; but no other authority supports that, 
and the Haihaya territory appears to have lain farther south, as 
mentioned ante. > 

8 Va 96, 3. Bd iii, 71, 3. Br 15, 32. Hv 3S, 2001, Mat 44, 49. 
Pad v, 13, 33. 

‘ Ivu§a and his brother Lava were born late in Rama’s life. 

MBh xiii, 137, 6265 (Maudgalya): xii, 234, 8606 (Mudgala; using 
the single name for the patronymic). 





SUDAS AND SAMVARANA 
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?alya 


nchronisms just set out) a contemporary of Srnjaya of N. Pane! 
xiljaya was Mudgala’s fourtli or fifth successor, and the Maudgalya 
brahmans would have been established three or four generations in 
Satadyumna’s time—thus entirely harmonizing with the above 
allusion. 

There is a synchronism between Divodasa's and ltksa's descen¬ 
dants. Divodasa’s fifth successor Sudas (Sudasa, chapter IX) 
defeated his foes on the Jumna and again defeated Puru and others 
in battle on the river Parusnl (modern Ravi ); 1 hence he must have 
driven Puru out of the Paurava kingdom of Hastinapura first to the 
Jumna and then as far west as the Ravi. Tradition says that the 
Paurava Samvarana was driven out of Hastinapura by a Pancala 
king and took refuge many years near the river Sindhu, but after¬ 
wards with a Vasistha* s aid recovered his kingdom and established 
a lordship over all ksatriya princes, 2 which means he subdued Pancala. 
The genealogies say Sudasa's kingdom declined after his death, 3 
and the Rigveda shows that Somaka was less opulent than Sudas. 4 
Moreover a Vasistha was Sudas's priest, 5 6 but there are no hymns 
by any Vasistha in honour of his successors. There was also a long 
gap between Jantu and Prsata, during which N. Pancala was 
dominated by Hastinapura. It is clear then that Sudas drove Sarii- 
varana out, and that Samvarana and his son Kuru conquered 
Sahadeva or more probably Somaka. 0 Hence Samvarana was a 
younger contemporary of Sudas and Kuru of Somaka. 

Kavasa lived in Sudas’s reign and was drowned apparently at 
Sudas's battle with the ten kings; he was old ( vrddha ) then and 
famous (sruta). 7 He was no doubt Kavasa Ailusa, 8 the reputed 
author of hymn x, 33 , because that is in praise of king Kurusravana 
Trasadasyava, and that king, as a near descendant of Trasadasyu 
who was a contemporary of Divodasa (ante), would have lived about 
the time of Divodasa's fourth and fifth successors Cyavana and 


1 Riirv vii, 13 and 33; and 19. Vedio hutex ii, 186; i, l 99. 

2 MBh i, 94, 3725-39. 

: V& 99, 209. Mat 50, 15. IIv 32, 1792. Br 13, 100. 

4 Rigv iv, 15, 7, 8 compared with vii, 18, 22, 23. 

J Rigv vii, 18 and 33. Aitar Brahrn vii, 5, 34; viii, 4, 21. 

6 Because it is said Somaka sacrificed on the Jumna, MBh iii, 125 
10420-2 ; and that could only have been before Samvarana's reconquest. 
AH this is fully discussed in JRAS, 1918, pp. 233-8, 246-8. 

7 Rigv vii, 18, 12. Vedic Index i, p. 143. 

A Sticlra rifhi, son of Iliisa and a slave-girl, Aitar Brahm ii, 3, 19. 




HIRANYANABHA AND KRTA 

lus. The two Kavasas thus lived at the same time and 
doubt the same rishi. He was thus contemporary with Sam- 
varana. Further, Turn Kavaseya consecrated Janamejaya Pariksita 
and was his purohita. 1 Tura was by his patronymic a descendant 
of Kavasa, and Janamejaya was Janamejaya II, son of Pariksit I 
who.was Sariivarana’s grandson. They would thus have been con¬ 
temporary. Kavasa appears to have been on Samvarana's side, and 
his near descendant Tura consecrated Samvarana’s great grandson 
Janamejaya. 

King Ivrta or Ivrti of the Dvimidha line was, as all the passages 
which mention him say, 2 the disciple of Hiranyanabha or Iliran- 
yanabhi Kausalya, and made twenty-four samhitas of samans; they 
were the c eastern samans and the chanters of them were called 
KSrtas or Ivartis after him. Hiranyanabha was a king of Kosala, 3 
out his position is confused in three passages, which piace him five 
generations after Vyasa 4 ; and that is wrong, because it would make 
him one of the c future ’ kings after the-Bharata battle (chapter III), 
hut he was not one of them 5 and the genealogies fix his position 
clearly as No. 83 in the Ayodhya dynasty ; 6 and because it is in¬ 
credible that, after the brahmans had established the Vedic schools, 
t\\ o kings could have been such authorities on the samans. Ivrta 
was one step below Hiranyanabha. 

Hiranyanabha as Ivrta’s teacher was learned in the samans, and 
f hey constructed the < eastern samans ’. They lived before Vyasa, 
b^ut w hen Sukarman Jaimini taught Pausyanji the Siimaveda, 
Pausyanji taught his disciples 500 (sic) samhitas of samans, and 
they were known as the ' northern saman chanters \ Then notice 
had to bo taken of the older ‘ eastern saman chanters and they 
had to be brought into the Vedic schools, so Hiranyanabha was 

• ' 0 A o itai ' Brflhnl vii > 5 ’ 34 ’> viii, 4, 21. Vedic Index i, p. 314. Bhag 
S .f .’ 35 “'’ confu8es this Janamejaya with the later Janamejaya III 
an k site (chap. IX) and misplaces Kavaseya with the latter. 

Genealogies, Mat 49, 75-0 : Hv 20, 1080-2: Va 91 (which 

reads haufhuma wrongly); Vis iv, 19, 13: Bhfig ix, 21, 26-9 (6 samhitas). 
Also V a 61, 44-8 and Bd ii, 35, 49-55 (which name his twenty-four 
msciples and misread A aria as Kranta ); Vis iii, 6, 7. 

Chapter XII, Table. Vt die Index ii, 500. 

Va 27-8, 33. Bd ii, 35, 31-2, 39-40. Vis iii, 6, 1-4. Dis¬ 
cussed in chap. XXVII. 

° My Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 9, 10. 
i. !, A descendant was probably Para Atsiara Hairanyanablia, Satapatlia 
Airahm xni, 5, 4, 4 r Vedic Index , i, 401 ; ii, 506. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SYNCHRONISMS 



ned as a second disciple to Sukarman/ and is said to h; 
strticted 500 samhitas also. 2 This erroneous harmonizing* was 
added to the Ayodhya genealogy, and it is there stated 3 that 
Hiranyanabha was the disciple of JaiminEs grandson (Bralimanda 
says, Pausyanji) in the eastern samans, learnt 500 samhitas from 
him and also taught a Yajnavalkya yoga. 

Next may be noticed various data which do not yield synchronisms 
proper, yet help to indicate the position of kings and rishis. They 
consist generally of brief allusions. Not every such allusion is 
worthy of consideration, but where the same fact is referred to in 
various passages, the consensus becomes important. Some of them 
are marital notices and the Paurava genealogy in the Mahabharata 
(i, 95, 3764 ff.) goes so far as to name the wife of every king in it, 
but it is not wholly trustworthy, as shown in chapter IX, and it is 
highly improbable that every queen's name could be remembered. 
Caution must also be shown in dealing with personal names, 
especially of rishis, and patronymics, as pointed out above. Thus 
Dusyanta the Paurava married Sakuntala, daughter of Visvamitra, 
as abundant passages declare: 4 but the position of the first and 
great Visvamitra has been defined above by copious tradition as 
earlier than Dusyanta's period ; hence she was not his daughter, 
but the daughter of a Visvamitra who was one of his near 
descendants. The genealogies of Ayodhya say Satyavrata Trisanku 
married a Kaikeya princess, 5 and this statement may be accepted 
because his story has been handed down in a ksatriya ballad (p. 59). 
Hence the Kaikeya dynasty had come into existence before his 
time; and therefore according to the genealogies all the other 
Panjab kingdoms also, the Sivis, Madras, Sauvlras, &c. (chapter IX). 
Hence it is possible that his son Hariscandra's queen was a Saivya 
princess, ns the Markandeya says (7, 35 ; &e.), though its story is 
a fable. Jyamagha the Yadava, who was later, married a Suivya 
princess. 6 

1 Not difficult with the lack of the historical sense. The misplacement 
is similar to that of Brahmadatta, p. 05. 

2 See fourth note above. 

3 Va 88, 207-8. Bd iii, 63, 207-8. Vis iv, 4, 48 and Bhag ix, 12, 
3- 4 somewhat similarly. 

1 e. g. MBh i, 72, 2941 to 73, 2972. Bhag ix, 20, 8-22. , 

n Vad'vS, 117. Bd iii, 63, 115. Bi 8, 24, Hv 13, 754. Siv vii, 61, 
20. Lg i, 66, 10. 

Vft.95, 32. Bd iii, 70, 33. Br 15, 16. Hv 37, 1984. Lg i, 68, 37. 
Mat 1-3, 32 reads Caitrcl. 
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CHAPTER XY 




THE FOUR AGES, CHRONOLOGY AND DATE OF 
THE BHARATA BATTLE 

Time that is treated as historical in tradition is divided into four 
ages ( yuga ), the Krta (or Dharma or Satya), Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali (or Tisya), and this reckoning appears to have an historical 
basis, though later speculations elaborated it into an amazing yet 
precise scheme of cosmogony. That scheme does not render this 
reckoning of four ages unworthy of attention, because the genealogies 
refer to them sometimes, and it appears that they did correspond 
to certain periods. 

It is noteworthy that this theory <>f the four ages did not apply 
to the whole world. It is declared repeatedly that these ages 
prevailed in India (Bhdrata varsa )/ and the descriptions of the other 
continents (varsa) say nothing about the ages occurring there , 1 2 and 
portray conditions incompatible therewith. The four ages therefore 
concerned India only, and it is declared that they prevailed only in 
India . 3 The position of these ages in che seventy-one four-age 
periods which made up a manvantara 4 in the cosmological scheme 
'vas therefore a later elaboration. The early idea was that the four 
ages were a peculiarity of India alone, hence obviously the explana¬ 
tion of them must be sought for in the conditions of ancient India. 

It is a commonplace of history that great wars, conquests or 
political changes put an end to one age and usher in a new age, or 
mark the transition from one to the other; and so the Mohammedans 
and the British introduced new ages into India. It is natural 
therefore to surmise that similar changes occurred and were so 
regarded in ancient India, and indications of this are found in 

1 MBh vi, 10 , 387. Va 21, 1; 15, 137 ; 57, 22. Bd ii, 16, 68-0; 

20,23. Mat 142, 17. Br 27, 64. Pad i, 7, 3. 

3 The ages do not obtain in Plaksadvlpa; Va 49, 22; Bel ii, 19, 24. 

*' So Br 19, 20. Vis ii, 3, 19. Lg i, 52, 32. 

Va 45, 69 and Mat 114, 1 suggest that even the theory of the fourteen 
Manus applied only to India. Vfi 45, 67 and Mat 113, 78 have Bhnrat.a 
yutja. 
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THE FOUR AGES 


amtion . 1 The end of the Dvapara age was admittedly mar 
yy the Bharata battle, for it is declared that the battle occurred in 
the interval (sandhya) between the Dvapara and Kali ages ; 2 * but 
this was afterwards modified / 5 and the beginning of the Kali age 
was fixed at the passing away of the great heroes of that battle, 
Krsna and the Pandavas, in order apparently to obviate the repug¬ 
nant idea that the deified Krsna lived into the Kali age, according 
to the express statement that that age began immediately he died . 4 
The broad fact however is clear, that the Dvapara age closed with 
that battle, and that the Kali age began with the changes in the 
political condition of N. India that ensued. 

Tradition speaks also of an earlier time of great destruction and 
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misery, when the ksatriyas were well-nigh exterminated and North 
India was plunged into grievous calamities, 5 and brahmanic fable 
attributes that to Rama Jamadagnya, though ksatriya tradition 


shows it really occurred in consequence of the devastating raids of 
the Haihayas, from whom Sagara delivered the land and restored 
peace (chapter XXIV). That time may naturally have marked the 
transition from one age to another. There is no later similar period 
of calamity that suggests itself as a change of age, but tradition 
treats Rama’s destruction of Havana and the Raksasas of the 
Dekhan and Ceylon as an epoch of signal vengeance upon evil 
foes/ The table of genealogies in chapter XII comprises all the 
kings from the beginning of the Krta to the end of the Dvapara 
age, and shows that Sagara’s destruction of the Haihayas and 
Rama’s reign divide the whole period into three parts of not very 
unequal length, which might well constitute three ages. This 
arrangement produces a scheme of four ages which is sensible, 
though exactitude cannot of course be expected. 


1 This is developed otherwise, MBh v, 131 , 4473-8: xii, 69, 2693-5. 

MBh i, 2, 282. But sometimes it is said the Kali age had already 
began b« fore the battle; e.g. MBh vi, 66, 3012: ix, 61, 3364; and in 
the cm i< us tale of the sleeping Mucukunda, Hv 115, 6483 ; Vis v, 21, 5; 
Br 197, 5. 

* <. g. Kur i, 27, 8. 

4 Mat 273, 49-50. Vft 99, 428-9. Bd iii, 74, 241. Vis iv, 24, 35, 
36, 40: v, 38, 8. Bhag xii, 2, 29, 30, 33. Br 212, 8. See p. 53. 
Mr. Jayuswal treats this tu 3 a chronological basis, Journal, B. and O. 
Research Socy. iii, pp. 254 f. 

5 MBh xii. 49, 1775-89: also iii, 117, 10201-5. 

0 Hv 42, 2327. Br 213, 126. Gar i, 215, 8-9. 
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THE EOUR AGES 

is division accords with what tradition says about the transition 
one age to another. Krsna lived at the time of the Bharata 
battle and the close of the Dvapara age. 1 Rama Pasarathi lived in 
the interval between the Treta and Dvapara ages. 2 To Rama 
Jamadagnya is assigned the same position, and the references say 
he lived in the Treta age, 3 * and smote the ksatriyas in the interval 
between the Treta and Dvapara ages. 1 But this was Rama 
Dusarathi’s position, and that particularization is clearly wrong, for 
Rama Jamadagnya was avowedly prior as shown by the synchronisms 
111 chapter XIII, and the allegation that he destroyed all ksatriyas 
off the earth twenty-one times (really the long-continued Iiaihaya 
devastations) is wholly incompatible with the story of llama 
Dusarathi. It is obvious that Rama Jamadagnya belonged to the 
interval between the Krta and Treta ages, when in fact the Haihayas 
had their dominion, and the references should be to the Krta age 
and that interval. The Krta age then ended with the destruction 
°f the Haihayas; the Treta began approximately with Sagara and 
ended with llama DasarathPs destruction of the Raksasas; and the 
dvapara began with his reinstatement at Ayodhya and ended with 
the Bharat a battle: so that, taking the numbers in the table of 
genealogies, the division is approximately thus, the Krta Nos. 1—40, 
the Treta Nos. 41-65, and the Dvapara Nos. 66-95. 

These considerations show how the belief arose that Visnu became 
incarnate when conditions on earth had beeonu evil, in order to 
destroy wickedness and re-establish righteousness, 5 for his three 
chief alleged historical incarnations were, the earliest Rama 
Jflmadagnya, the second Rama Da^aralhi, and the last lvrsna. 
Such statements are bralunanieal, and historical consistency cannot 
be expected in all. 6 The misstatement of llama Jamadagnya's 
position arose probably from the notion that the Krta age was one 
of unblemished righteousness. 

There are allusions to the ages sometimes in the genealogies, and 

1 MBh xii, 341 , 12953-4 : cf. vi, 66 , 3012. 

2 MBh xii, 341 , 12949. 8 MBh xii, 341, 12948. 

4 MBh i, 2, 272; yet 64 , 2480 absurdly makes the Krta (read Treta) 

age begin after Rfima’s devastation (2469). Hv 106, 5869. Gar i, 215, 7 
is nearly right. 

5 va 96, 232 ; 97, 64-6; 98, 69, 98. Bd iii, 73, 70, 97. Mat 17, 
235, 247. Br ISO, 26-7 ; 181 , 2-3. 

0 So it seems to be said the Pandavas lived in the interval between the 
Treta and Dvapara ages, MBh iii, 121, 10310; 125, 1O409. 

N 
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THE FOUR AGES 

;e (when without the elaboration of the ages which will 
"noticed) appear to be sometimes right, and tend to show that 
there was in ksatriya tradition some memory of the chronological 
position of certain important events. Thus king Baku of Ayodhya 
lived in the Dharma (Krta) age, 1 which agrees with the position. 
No. 39, determined for him. Karandhama of the Vaisfila dynasty 
reigned at the beginning of the Treta age, 2 and his twelfth successor 
Trnabindu reigned at the third mouth of that age, 3 which appears 
to mean the beginning of the third quarter of it: and the positions, 
Nos. 38 and 52, determined for them practically agree with the 
approximate limits assigned to that age above. But most such 
allusions occur in stories and discourses, often brahmanic, and are 
sometimes right but more often wrong. 4 5 There is an inclination 
to assign events to the Treta age, 6 and the expression Tretd-yuga , 0 
means at times little or nothing more than f once upon a tune’. 
Such statements are generally worthless for chronological purposes. 

It is unnecessary here to pursue this matter into the later 
fully developed theory of the yugas and manvantaras, wherein 
71 four-age periods (catur-yvga) made up a manvantara. It was 
a fanciful brahmanical elaboration; and one feature in it is that 
the present time is the Kali age in the 28th four-age period 
of the Yaivasvata manvantara, so the events of traditional 
history were sometimes distributed among those 28 periods. 7 
Thus a pretentious passage declares 8 —Datta Atreya as Yisnu’s 
fourth incarnation and Markandeya lived in the 10th Treta age 
(i. e. in the Treta age of the 10th four-age period); Mandhatr 
as his fifth incarnation 9 and Utathya lived in the 15th Treta; 
Kama Jiimadagnya as his sixth and Yisvamitra lived in the 
19th Treta; Dasaratha^s e;on Rfuna as his seventh and Yasistha 



1 Bd iii, 63, 121. Va 88, 123. Hv 13, 761, Br 8, 30. 6iv vii, 
61, 23. 

2 Va 86, 7. Or his son, MBh xiv, 4, 80. 

3 Bd iii, 8, 36-7; 64, 10 -11. Va 70, 31; 86, 15. 

4 e. g. Va. 30, 76: Bd ii, 13, 83: Mark 7, 1 : MBh xiii, 14, 701-2; 
130, 7128. 

5 e.g. Va 8, 201 ; 0. 46; 30, 76; 57, 39, 43; 91, 48. 

c e. g. Br 34, 48: Va 67, 43. 

7 A short explanation will be found in Hastings's Did. of Religion and 
Elides, s.v. ‘Puranas’. 

8 Va 98, 88-97. Bd iii, 73, 87-97. Mat 47, 242-6. 

2 Interpolated in Va 88, 69. Not in Bd. 
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DATE OF BHARATA BATTLE 

in the 24th age 1 ; Vyasa as his eighth with Jafcukarn 
Krsna as his ninth with Brahma-Gargya lived in the 
-8th Dvapara. 2 Such assignments sometimes observe some chrono¬ 
logical consistency, often they are erratic, and in any case, being 
brahmanical notions lacking the historical sense, they are unreliable. 



Dale of the Bharata lattlc . 

As the Bharata battle marked the end of the Dvapara age and is 
a great landmark, it is well to reach some estimate of its probable 
date. 3 

Candragupta began to reign in or about 322 b. c. He was pre¬ 
ceded by the nine Nandas, 4 Mahapadma and his eight sons, who 
are said to have enjoyed the earth one hundred years. To Malift- 
padma are assigned 88 years and to his sons 12 years. The best 
reading says, not that he reigned 88 years, but that he would be 
(that is, lived) 88 years; and a hundred years for the joint lives of 
bim and his sons accord with an ordinary genealogical estimate, and 
u°t unreasonable, as his life was long. It is improbable in 
the circumstances of that time that he could have gained the 
throne of Magadha until he was grown up, or, say, 20 years old 
a t least. 5 The reigns of the nine Nandas would then be reduced 
to 80 years, and we may reckon that they began approximately at 
(322 + 80) 402 b.c. 

The next question to consider is the time between Mah&padrna's 
inauguration and the Bharata battle. For this three sets of data 
ave alleged. First, there reigned in Magpdha during that time 
22 Barhadrathas, 5 Pradyotas and 10 Sisunagas, and the total 

all their reigns is (940+138 + 330) 1408 years, while the totals 
of the durations of the dynasties vary from (1000 + 138 + 360) 1498 
to (723 + 52+163) 938 years according as we take all the highest 
or a ll the lowest figures. 6 Secondly, it is said that the period from 
^Iahapadma's inauguration back to Pariksit's birth, which occurred 

^ 1 So also Bd iii, 8, 54 : Va 70 , 48 : Br 213, 124. Vet inconsistently, 
Bavaria lived in the Tretli in the second period, Br 170, 15-16: and 
both are placed in the 27th period, Pad v, 11, 67-8. 

2 In the 27th, Pad v, 23, 7-9. 

a In the following discussion I refer for convenience to my Dynciaties 
°J the Kali Age, as J)KA. 

4 DKA, pp. 25-6, 69-70. 

A variation in this estimate makes no material difference. 

c DKA, pp. 13-22, 67-9. 

K 2 
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r after the battle, 1 was 1050 (or 1015) years. 2 These J j 

so discrepant that it is clear no reliable tradition has survived 
in them. It cannot be said that any one of them is more trust¬ 
worthy than the others. No calculation can be based on all of 
them combined, and to make computations from one or other of 
them is purely random work. 3 Besides they are all demonstrably 
wrong. From the Bharata battle to Mahapadma there were 
30 Paurava kings (for Yudbisthira must be reckoned in) and 


29 Aiksvakus (excluding Siddhartha, i. e. Buddha, who did not 
reign), beside the 37 Magadha kings; hence on a reckoning of the 
kings as 30, the foregoing figures, 1408, &c., give average reigns 
of 47, 50, 31 and 35 years respectively, which are all impossible 
when tested by real historical averages as will be shown. Those 
figures therefore cannot be relied on. The third set of data is that 
Mahapadma exterminated all ksatriyas, and that until then there 
reigned contemj>oraneously for the same length of time 24 Aiksvfikus, 
27 Pahc^las, 24 Kasis, 28 Ilaihayas, 32 Kalingas, 25 Aamakas, 
36 Kurus, 28 Maithilas, 23 Surasenas and 20 Vltihotras. 4 * Here 
we have safer ground, for the (names and so) number of kings in 
a dynasty was a much simpler matter and more easily remembered 
than figures of the lengths of reigns and dynasties; and this 
information about ten contemporary dynasties eliminates peculiarities 


and extravagances about single dynasties and enables us to make 
prudent calculations by means of averages of all ten. The investi¬ 
gation will proceed on these lines. 

It would have taken-Mahapadma some time to conquer all those 
kingdoms, the nearer earlier and the more distant later; and it 
will not be far out if we strike a mean, say, of 20 years after his 
accession for their destruction, 6 and so fix the year (402-20) 382 b.c. 
for their mean termination. That list of contemporary kings can be 
tested as regards its period and the number ol kings. The dynastic 
account gives the Paurava, Aiksvaku and Bfirhadratha kings from 
the time of the battle, but the prophetic portion of it starts from the 


1 MBh xiv, 66 to 70. 3 DKA, pp. 58, 74. 

* Mr. Jayaswal in Journal, B . and 0. Jtesearck Socy. i, pp. 67 f. : iii 

pp. 246 f.: iv, pp. 26 35. The astronomical statements obviously can¬ 
not have scientific precision, and cau only have been formed by estimate 
at the close. Very probably regnal years have been unduly swelled by 
reckoning for a king his yuvaraja period as well as his reign proper. 

4 DKA, pp. 23 4, 69. 

6 This estimate may bo varied without material difference. 
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£ time when the Paurava king Adhislmakrsna, the Aiksvaujy 
kara arid the Barhadratha Sena jit were reigning contem¬ 
poraneously, for it is clearly stated in the Paurava list that the 
future kings were 25, Adhislmakrsna and his 24 successors, and in 
the Barhadratha list that they were 16, Sena jit and his 15 suc¬ 
cessors; the predecessors in both cases not being so reckoned. 
Hence in these three dynasties that point of time is the real initial 


point throughout and the extermination by Mahapadma is the final 
point. 


*1 be number of kings can be tested as regards the Aiksvakus and 
fhe Kurus who were the Pauravas. The Aiksvaku list names 
future kings from Divakara (omitting Siddhartha), and the list 
of contemporary kings says 24 Aiksvakus, so that the two agree 
practically. The Paurava-Kuru list names 25 future kings, and 
the contemporary list says 36; but another well-attested reading 
lri the latter says 26, 1 and it was pointed out 11 that, because of the 
case with which tr and v might be confused, ‘ in many cases either 
[20 or 30] may be read as other data may indicate, irrespective of 
the weight of the MSS/ This reading 26 is no doubt the true 
reading, because it accords better with the other numbers in the 
contemporary list and agrees practically with the 25 in the former 
list. The practical agreement in these two dynasties, the only 
cases we can test, indicates that the contemporary list is also 
reckoned from the same initial point as the three detailed dynasties. 

According to the contemporary list then there reigned between 
thofce initial and final points, 24 Aiksvakus, 2 7 Pancalas, 24 KaSis, 
28 Haihayas, 32 Kalingas, 25 A^makas, 26 Kurus (Pauravas), 
28 Maithilas, 23 Siirasenas and 20 Vitihotras, 3 that is 257 kings 
in ten kingdoms, or a mean of 26 kings. For these 26 then we 
tnust allow reigns of medium length, and the question is, at how 
many years should a medium length be reckoned ? The longest 
average of reigns occurred among the 20 Vitihotras, the shortest 
among the 32 Kalingas. Thus 20 long reigns = 32 short reigns = 
26 medium ( eigus, whence we obtain the proportion — longest 
average ; shortest average l medium average 11261 16 J ; 20. I 
have examined 14 series of from 20 to 30 kings in various eastern 


1 DKA, {>. 24, note 16. 8 Id, p. xxiii, § 39. 

* It is said the Vitihotras had passed away before the Pradyotas began, 
DKA, pp. 18, 68. If so, they should be omitted; yet the reckoning here 
would jL>ot be materially mod died. 
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western countries; the longest average just exceeded 24 yea 
one ease, the shortest was about 12, and the average of all was 
19 ; but the average was higher in western countries and lower in 
eastern countries. Hence as a medium average for these contem¬ 


porary eastern dynasties we must take something* less than 19, and 
18 years will be a fair and even liberal estimate. The duration of 
these ten contemporary kingdoms then would be 26 X 18, that is, 
468 y r ears, and their period would be from 850 to 382 b. c. when 
Mahapadma exterminated them. 

In this calculation the Magadha kings have not been included, 
since they are omitted from the contemporary list, and the date 
850 b. c. may now be tested with reference to them. From Senajit 
(850) till Mahapadma overthrew the Sisunagas (402) reigned 
16 Barhadratbas, 5 Pradyotas and 10 Sisunagas; that is, 448 y T ears 
are allowed for 31 reigns—an average of 14-| years. This lower 
average is quite probable because of the violence that overthrew 
those dynasties, and it is about the average I have found in eastern 
dynasties. The above estimate therefore of 18 years for a medium 
peaceful reign appears just, and the date 850 b.c. is highly probable. 

This year 850 would be the approximate mean date of the 
beginnings of the reigns of Adhislmakrsna, Divakara and Senajit; 
and therefore the standpoint during their reigns, dividing the 
« past’ from the e future 9 in the prophetic account, 1 would be a few 


years later, say, about 840 b. c. 

To get the time of the Bharata battle, we must add the kings 
who preceded those three kings,namely, 5 Pauravas (for Yudhisthira’s 
reign must be included), 4 Aiksvakus and 6 Barhadrathas, that is, 
a mean of 5, and here for so short a period the medium reign 
probably was longer, say 20 years. 2 Hence we must add (5 x 20) 
100 years, and the date of the battle may be fixed approximately 
as (850 + 100) 950 b.c . 3 This reckoning lias avoided special figures 


1 See Va 1, 12-15; 99, 258-9, 282, 300; Mat 1, 4-5; 50, 6G-7; 
271, 5, 23 : and p. 52. 

2 The 60 years assigned to Pariksit II cannot bo relied on (p. 53). 

8 Mr. Jayaawal fixes the battle in 1424 b.c., and other Indian writers 
favour similar early dates, all working on the above chronological state¬ 
ments in the PurauaB (which are discrepant) without checking their 
figures by comparison with reliable data from dynasties elsewhere. Such 
a comparison shows that their calculations produce i\ Bults contrary to 
general experience : thus his date makes the medium average of 31 re/igna 
jroin the battle to Mahapadma. about 33 years, au incredible length. 
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^ique statements, except in the one case of the Nandas wl 
'ther course is available; and has proceeded upon general 
verages (1) of the number of kings belonging* to 11 con¬ 
temporaneous dynasties and (2) of the lengths of reigns computed 
trom the reliable data of 14 historical dynasties in other countries; 
thus it has eliminated all peculiar features and is a reasonable 
general approximation. 1 


If we should seek to make an estimate of the ages before the 
battle, it would be prudent to take a smaller length for the average 
r eign, because only one line, that of Ayodhya, is practically com¬ 
plete, while there are gaps in the other dynasties, so that there is 
Httle scope for taking medium averages of all the dynasties and 
eliminating peculiarities. The lowest average mentioned above, 
12 years, therefore w ? ould be a sounder estimate. Since however 
it is said that insignificant kings have been omitted from the 
genealogies (p. 89), it may be contended that the average should 
he increased to compensate for lost kings, say, 13 or 13| years per 
step in the table in chapter XII ; but the uncertainty and 
peculiarity in such details require caution, and it would be more 
prudent to adhere to 12 years as the average. To contend for 
immense antiquity for the earliest ages is discredited by the 
historical sense; and to push back the antiquity of those ages 
to vast figures is to weaken pro tanto the trustworthiness of tradition 
about them when everything depended on memory alone. 2 


Auotlier consequence of such dating is to prolong also the ages before 
the battle; and to put back the antiquity of any event is to weaken the 
trustworthiness of tradition about it. 

1 With a possible error of being too liberal. For further calculations 
see end of chap. XXIY r . 

2 Indian writers are prone to do this; e.g. Abinas Chandra Das in 
his liigvedic India . 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BRAHMAN FAMILIES AND CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLE OF RISHIS 


VamSas, or so-called genealogies, of the chief brahman families 
are given in some of the Puranas, 1 and shorter notices or portions 
are found in others 2 and in the Mahilbharata. 3 These all belong 
to the present Vaivasvata manvantara. Besides them somewhat 
similar genealogies assigned to the Svfiyambhuva manvantara are 
mentioned in some Puranas. 4 and are mainly mythical, though they 
introduce the names of some rishis well known in the present age. 
Professedly however they do not belong to the present age and may 
be put aside. 

These brahman genealogies present a remarkable contrast with 
those of the royal dynasties. It is the difference between a genuine ' 
genealogy and one subsequently compiled ; between a genealogy 
that grew contemporaneously with the prolongation of the dynasty, 
and a genealogy that was pieced together by some compiler out of 
such materials as he could collect and understand in after times. 

The bulk of the royal genealogies consists of persons who are named 
nowhere else; and it would be impossible to construct them out of 
the notices of kings which occur elsewhere. The brahman vamsas 
are defective in all their features. They do not set out continuous 
descent except occasionally for a very few steps. They are often 
manifestly incomplete where they give such descents, because they 
may assign only a few slops to periods in which the royal 
genealogies place many kings, as will be seen in the pedigree from 
bakti to Vvasa among the Vasi§thas. Where they do set out 
copious names, the names form merely a list without any genealogical 
connexion. 

1 Bd ili, 1 and 8. Vi! 65 and 70. Mat 195 to 202. 

2 Bd ii, 32 and 33. Vft 59. Lg i, 63, 49-55, 68-92. Kur i, 19 . 

S*e p. 69. 

3 MBh i, 5 to 9. 

4 Bd ii, 11. Va 10, 29 f.; 28] 31 16-18. Vi* i, 10, 2-14. Lg i, 5, 
24-6, 38- 49 ; 70, 270 f. Kur i, 13. Mark 52. 






BRAHMAN GENEALOGIES 

is little truly genealogical matter in these vamsas wlir 
be found in various passages elsewhere. They mix up gods 
and mythological persons with real rishis, as will be seen. 

bo far as tradition indicates, the ancient rishis kept practically 
no genealogies. Brahmanieal books contain lists of the rishis 
through whom certain teaching was handed down (p. 4), but no 
lists of natural descents. Spiritual pedigrees exist, natural 
pedigrees are wanting. It was one of the duties of the sutas 
(p. 15) to presorve the genealogies of rishis as well as of kings, 
and presumably they observed it as far as they were able, but the 
task must have been well-nigh impossible, inasmuch as the rishis 
generally dwelt in secluded hermitages, many of their descendants 
were of no note, their relations and families were not matters of 
public interest and report, and their gotras multiplied unmanageably, 
liishi genealogies could never have been as copious as the dynastic 



genealogies; certainly, if they ever were so, they were not trans¬ 
mitted so sedulously, for they do not exist now. 

The brahman families claimed descent from mythical rishis, of 
whom there were eight, Bhrgu, AAgiras, Marlci (whose son was 
Kasyapa), Atri, Vasiwtha, Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. They are 
* called mind-born sons of Brahma, 1 but fable devised another origin 
for them with fanciful etymologies of their names. 2 It appears ill 
various places with variations, but the general explanation is this. 
Brahma offered a sacrifice and Bhrgu came into existence from it, 
Next Afigiras, and then the others, and Kavi is also named some*- 
times as the same as Bhj*gu and sometimes as distinct. Siva, who 
had the form of Vanina, took Bhrgu as his son, hence Bhrgu and 
the BbSrgavas were famed as Varuna; Agni took Angiras, hence 
Angiras was known as Agneya; and one account says Br&hmfl 
took Kavi, who was therefore known as Brahma, but adds that 
Siva as Varuna took him, so that Kavi was also Varuna. The 
account says Bh rgu begot seven sons, Angiras eight and Kavi eight: 
the sons named were not sons but descendants in various degrees. 


1 e. g. Va 9, 68-9; but differently, 99-104. The number of the mind- 
bom sons varies. Brahma the Fit amah a created them, so they were 
called paitamaharms , Mat 171, 28. 

* Va 65, 21, 35-48. Bd iii, 1, 20, 35-47. Mat 195, 5-11. MBk 
xiii, 85, 4121 5, :! 145-54, ±163. Brhadd v, 97-101, quoted by Vedaith 
as introduction to Itigv v. Alluded to, Va 1, 128; 30, 76: Bd ii, 13, 
83 -4. Of. MBk i, 5, 869-70 ; 66, 26u5. 
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'£ the eight rishi progenitors, however, the last three, Pulastj 
laha and Kratu, produced no true brahman families, as will be 
explained, 1 2 and only from the five others did genuine brahman 
families claim descent. But it was known that these five families 
were not all of equal antiquity, because it is said, c Four original 
families (?nula-gotra) came into existence, Angiras, Kasyapa, Vasistha 
and Bhrgu; through action ( karmatah ) other families were pro¬ 
duced 3 2 —omitting Atri. Tradition supports the later origin of 
the Atreyas, and indicates that the Kasyapas also began later (see 
chapter XX), so that the only families whose existence is carried 
back in tradition to the earliest antiquity are the Bliargavas and 
Yasisthas, and perhaps the Angirasas. Still the general allegation 
came to be that the ancestors of all the families were the mythical 
primaeval rishis. In the following chapters all these families will 
be discussed, so far as they purport to have an historical connexion ; 
and here the ground may be cleared by noticing briefly the mytho¬ 
logical allegations about certain primaeval rishis in these families. 
It is said that Pulastya’s offspring were Raksasas, Yanaras, Kinnaras 
and Yaksas; 3 that Pulaha’s offspring were Kimpuru^as, Pisacas, 
goblins, lions, tigers and other animals; 4 and that Kratu had no 
wife or child, and remained celibate, according to most accounts, 5 6 
but according to other accounts the Yalakhilyas were his offspring c 
The most noticeable allegations are made regarding c Brhaspati 3 
son of c Angiras 3 . It seems from an examination of the state¬ 
ments that three primary Brhaspatis must be distinguished. First, 
the Brhaspati who had a wife Tara; Soma seduced her and had 
a son Budha by her. 7 Here Brhaspati means the planet, 8 and this 


1 Seven r$i-ganas are named after them all except Kratu, Ya 65, 49- 
50; Bd iii, 1, 49-51. 

2 MBh xii, 298, 10877-8; a brahrnanical admission. 

8 MBh i, 66, 2751. Raksasas, Ram iii, 82, 23. 

4 MBh i, 66, 2572. Ya 69, 204 f., 325 f.; 70, 64-5 ; 73, 25, 44. Bd 
iii, 8, 70-2. Kur i, 19, 15-16. Lg i, 63, 66-7 (for Putastyasya read 
Pulahasya). 

5 Ya 70, 66. Bd iii, 8, 72-3. Lg i, 63, 68. Kur i, 19, 16. 

6 Pad vi, 218, 64. MBh i, 66, 2573 (where Patanga-aalmcarinah = 
VdlaJchilyah ). Mark 52, 24-5. A g 20, 14. 

7 Va 90, 28-43. Bd iii, 65, 29-44. Br 9, 19-32. Hv 25, 1340-55. 
Mat 23, 29 to 24, 7. Pad v, 12, 33-58. Yis iv, 6, 7-19. Bhag ix, 
14, 4-14. Cf. MBh v, 108, 3972. 

8 Heavenly bodies were named after rishis, as is clearly shown by 
Vasistha, the na. le of a real rishi and also of the star £ in the Great Bear. 
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ppears to be an astronomical myth about Jupiter, the Mo< 
ry, &c. Secondly, the Brhaspati who is called the priest o' 
ru or acarya of the gods in their war with the asuras (Daityas 
and Danavas), whose powerful priest was the Bhargava Usanas- 
Sukra. 1 Both these rishis are assigned a chronological position in 
that that war is placed in YayatPs reign and Yayati married Sukra's 
daughter Devayaui (p. 86). 2 Thirdly, the historical rishi Brhaspati 
who has been discussed above (chapter XIII). It may be added, 
fourthly, that the descendants of this last are often undistinguished 
from him as ‘ Brhaspatisb 

The third Brhaspati was an Angirasa, the first of course was not, 
and it is not clear ’whether the second was such or not. But they 
Jlre constantly confused, especially in the later stories, as regards 
both their functions and the epithet 6 Angiras \ 3 So the first, the 
planet, 4 is called in the story of Tara and in some Puranas the guru 
of the gods 5 and an Angiras. 0 The first and second are further 
confused and identified in astronomical accounts, and so the planet 
is styled the dcdrya of the gods and also Aiigiras , 7 wdiere Aiigiras 
seems to be borrowed, if not from the second, yet certainly from the 
third Brhaspati; for it seems probable that the second was not an 
Angiras in the sense of Angiras as a gotra, but may have got 
that appellation through confusion with the third, since no 
Angirasas appear definitely until far later in Karandhama’s reign 
(chapter XIII). Further, attributes of the second are erroneously 



1 MBh i, 76, 3185 f.: vii, 63, 2295: xii, 29, 990. Mat 25, 
6 f.; 249, 4 f. Cf. MBh ix, 37, 2102: Pad vi, 8 f 44-6, 50: 146, 
6-10; &c. 

2 Brhaspati is introduced in the fable about Nahusa, MBh v, 10, 360 f.; 
14, 480. It seems to me from some consideration of the devdmra wars, 
that the stories of the conflicts between the devas and asuras are based, 
partly, on religious struggles in the earliest times: cf. p. 68. 

3 Vide Sorensen’s Index as regards the MBh. 

4 The epithet brhattejas is often applied to * Brhaspati \ Apparently 
if properly belonged to the planet (Mat 128 , 48 : Va 53, 81: Bd ii, 24, 
69 : Lg i, 61, 18), and was afterwards transferred to the other BrhjisputiB 
in the confusion; e.g. to the third Brhaspati (MBh i, 104, 4180), to 
‘ Brhaspati * father of Samya (Va 71, 48-9). 

5 Mat 23, 30. Pad v, 12, 34. Vis iv, 6 , 7. Bhag ix, 14, 5. Cf. 
Hv 25, 1342* 

c See seventh note above, except Mat and Pad. 

7 Va 53, 81, 107. Bd ii, 24, 89, 132. Mat 128 , 48. Lg i, 61, 18. 
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^lied to the third, as where the latter is called tho pries 
gods* 1 

Among* the Bliurguvas Bhrgu and Kavi are purely mythical, but 
as regards U£anas-Sukra, who is called their son, it must bo noted 
that Usanas and Sukra were names of the planet Venus also, and 
the two must be distinguished. The rishi always appears as the 
great priest of the Daityas and Danavas (chapter XVII) and as the 
antagonist of the second Brhaspati with the same chronological 
position. But he and the planet were confused and identified, 2 
and so the latter is styled in astronomical accounts Bhargava, the 
* sacrificing priest of the asuras’ and ‘divine'. 3 Further, since the 
first and second Brhaspatis were confused, the antagonism led to 
this rishi's being foisted as Brhaspati’s adversary into tho story of 
Tara in late Puranas . 4 


Tho mythical rishi Atri was made one with the mythical Atri, 
who is called a primaeval prajapati 5 6 and father of Soma, G the moon. 
Then he is confused with the Atri who was the father (or pro¬ 
genitor) of Dattaand Durvasas (who will be noticed in chapter XIX), 
and so Soma is made the brother of those two risliis. 7 Prablvakara, 
tho earliest Atreya mentioned, is connected in a fable with the sun, 8 
and the fable has no doubt been evolved out of bis name and 
Svastyatreya the name of his descendants, and is explained as 
referring to an eclipse of the sun. 9 

Kasyapa son of Marlci is alleged to be the progenitor of tho 
Kasyapa brahmans, but there is no mention of any rishi called 
Kasyapa until Rama Jamadagnya's time, as will be shown in 
chapter XX, and Marlci's son Kasyapa is made a prajapati, 10 or is 


1 MBh i, 101 , 4180: xiv, 5, 108 to 6\ 125. 

MBh i, 66, 2606-7; and genealogy, next chapter. 

3 va 53, 80, 106; Bd ii, 24, 89, 131 ; and .Lg i, 61, 17 (all deva). 
But Mat 129, 47, 63 (Dailya). 

4 Vis iv, 6, 8, 10. BhSg ix, 14, 6. 

6 Hv 5, 292. MBh xiii, 65, 3289. 

0 Va 90, 1-11, 46-7. Bd iii, 65, 1-11. Mat 196, 1. Hv 25, 1311. 
Br 9, 1. 

7 Br 144, 2-4. Pad vi , 218, 60-1. Mark 17, 5-10 ; 52, 21-2. Kur 
i, 13, 7-8. Ag 20, 12. Genealogy in cliap. XX. 

6 Genealogy iu chap, XX, Vedfixth, introduction to Itigv v. MBh 

xiii, 156, 7 292-7302. 

9 Brhadd v, 12. MBh i, 123, 4807 and Hv 261, 14148 sny Atri was 

Stirred up when the sun was destroyed. &atapatlm Brahm v, 3, 2, 2. 

10 Kur i, 19, 16. Pad v, 37, 77 : vi, 218, 59 60. Mat 6, 1 f. 
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MYTHICAL AND HISTORICAL RISIIIS 

Pined with, the Kasyapa who in accounts of the creation i inaqj? 
rogenitor of all beings, and is called the father of the gods 
and asnras. 1 Tims the first account given that professes to be 
a varh&L of the Kasyapas 2 * diverges ofi into the creation. It declares 
that in this lineage the world had its origin, thus: Marlci begot 
a son, the prajapati Aristanemi, who afterwards became Kasyapa '* 
and married Daksa's daughters, whence came the origin of all 
beings. It is also said Narada was Brahma’s son but, because of 
Daksa's curse, became the son of Kasyapa or of Kasyapa's sou : 4 5 
and further that Kasyapa begot Narada, Parvata and Arundhatl, 
whom Narada gave as wife to ‘ Vasistha V* It is all myth. 

Besides the foregoing brahman families other brahman families 
and gotras arose, which claimed no primaeval antiquity. They 
were of three classes. First, the Visvamitras, who were descended 
from Visvamitra, king of Kanyakubja, who became a brahman and 
established an independent family. Secondly, sub-families founded 
by ksatriya princes, some of which became brahmans forthwith, 
such as the Kanvas and Vitahavyas (chapters XIX and XVII), 
while others became first ksatriyan brahmans, as will be explained 
in chapter XXIII, were incorporated into pure brahmanic families 
and then became entirely brahmans. These two classes took their 
nse at definite chronological stages. The third class comprised 
brahman families, such as the Agastyas (chapter XXII), which 
appeared, but the origin of which is uncertain. 

In considering notices of rishis, it is very necessary to remember 
the cautions explained in chapter XII. It will be convenient here 
to give a table showing the chronological position of the ancient 
rishis, as they are ascertained in the preceding and following 
chapters, and it is arranged according to the scale in the table of 
royal genealogies in chapter XII, that is, the numbers correspond 
in both tables, and the two read together show what kings and 
rishis were contemporaries. This table will elucidate the discussions 



1 MBh i, 65, 2519 : 66, 2598: xiii, 12, 556-7. 

2 B(1 iii, l t 113f. Vri 6’5> 109 f., which Bfeeimi corrupt. Of. KQr i, 
20 , 1 - 4 . 

MBh xii, 208 , 7574 fays that Marlci begot KaAvapa, who was known 
by both the names Kasyapa and Aristanemi. MBh iii, 184 , 12660, 
12665 call an ‘ Aristanemi ' Tdrkaya . 

1 Va 65, 135-42! lid iii, 2, 12-18. 

5 Va 70, 79-80. Bd iii, 6, 8 6-7. Lg i, 63, 7S-80. Kur i, 19, 20. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OP RISHIS 
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\U following chapters. The Matsya (195 to 202) gives copifl 
li^s of rishis and gotras in the brahman families, and it will be 
found that gotras of the same name sometimes existed in two 
families. 1 This renders it at times hardly certain to which family 
a rishi mentioned by his gotra name should be assigned, yet 
generally one gotra was far more distinguished than the other, so 
that it is reasonable to place such a rishi in the family in which 
the gotra was distinguished. Where a rishi is mentioned only 
by his gotra name without any personal name, the former is 
placed within inverted commas; and where a rishi can be assigned 
only tentatively to a particular position, his name is marked thus (?). 
Rishis and teachers after the Bharata battle are dealt with in 
chapter XXVII. 


1 Thus, Paulastya besides being a family was also a Bhargava gotra 
(Mat 195, 30). Kutsci was both Arigirasa and Bhargava (id. 195, 22 ; 
196, 37). There were Kanvas among the Vasisthas, as well as Kanva- 
yanas (Kanvas) among the Arigirasas (id. 196, 21 ; 200, 9). 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF RISIIIS 




Bhargavas 

Angirasas 

Vasisthas 

Other Families 

1 

... 


* Vasistha ’ 

- 

2 

Cyavana 

... 

1 Vasistha 7 


3 

4 



1 Vasistha 1 


5 

6 

U£anas-Sukra 
6anda and 

(Brhadtafci) 

... 

... 


Marka. Ap- 
navana 




7- 





37 

... 


... 

... 

18 

19- 




PrabMkara-A t reya 

29' 

... 

... 


... 

30 

U rva 


Yaruna 


31 

Rctka-Aurva 


Apavn- 

Datta-Atreya. Durvasas- 

32 

Jamadagni, 


Varuni 

Devaraj 

A troy a (?) 

i^YiSvaratha-) Vi^vamitra 

33 

Ajlgarta 



... 

... 

. 

Madhucchandas, Rsabha, 
Renu, Astaka, Ivati (or 


34 

(Rama, 1 



Kata?) and Galava, Vil¬ 
yam itras 

Sunah£epa-Devarata-Vi4- 

{Sunah^opa) 

... 


vumitra 

35 




86 





37 





88 

• •• 

Athnrvan 



89 


U6ija 


* Kasyapa * 

40 

Agni-Aurva, 

Uoathya, 

Atharva- 

41 

Yffcahavya 

Brliaspati, 

Samvarta 

nidlii I- 
Apava 


t • • t • * 

JDlrghatamas, 
Bharadvaja, 
6aradvant I 

‘ Vi&vamitra 7 (Sakunta¬ 



42 

43 


KaksTvunt I 


la's father), Kanvn- 
Kftdyapa, Agastya (and 
Lop&mudrA) 

44 

• •• Ml 

S&ihyu 



45 

#M <(# 

... 



40 


Vidathin- 





Bharadvaja 
''adopted by 



47 


Bhaiata) 



48 



... ... 


49 

• •• ao 

Garga, Kara 



50 


UraksAya, 

SaAkrti 

. 

. — 

51 


'Rji4vim (?) 



52 


Kapi 

... 


68 




54 


1 Bharadvaja 7 

&re$thabhJij 




(with Ajn- 
mlijhft) 























CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF RISHIS 



Biiargavas 

Angirasas 

Yasisthas 

Othf.r Families 

55 

... 

Kunva 



56 

... ... 

Medhatithi- 





Kanva 



57 





53 





59 





60 

... ... 


Atharva- 

^Andilya-Kfiiyapa 




nidhi II 

61 


Maudgalya 



62 

(Vadhrya^va) 



03 

(Divodasa) 

Payuj 

... ... 

Yi bhandaka-K A^yapa, 

64 


&aradvant 11, 

Sobhari- 

Kanva 


Area n An as-Atreya 

(Mifcrayu), 

... ... 

‘ Vasistha ’ 

RsyaSrnga-Kasyapa, Re- 

65 

Parucchepa- 

Daivodasi 


(with Da6a- 
ratha) 

bha-Kfiiyapa, Sy&vasva- 
Atreya 

Maitreya, 

Kakslvant II- 

### 

Andhigu-Atreya 


Pratardana- 

Daivodasi, 

Pracetas 

Pajriya 




66 

Ananata- 





Parucchepi, 

ValmTki 




67 

Sumitra- 


‘ Vasistha ’ 

• ••• M9 

6S 

Vadhrya^va 


(with Sudas) 
3akti, 

‘ Yi^vAmitra' (with 




.^atayfitu 

Sudas), Nidhruva- 
Ka^yapa 

69 

,,, , t< 

Vamadeva 

Para^ara- 

... 




6aktya, 

Suvarcas 


70 

... ... 

Brhaduktlia 


... ... 

71 

Povapi- 





Saunaka 




72 

... 

... 


... ... 

73 

71 

Indrota- 

£aunaka 

. 


Vaibhandaki-KftSvapa 

75- 

85 

... 

... 


... ... ... 

86 

... ... 

... 


* Jniglsavya 1 

87 

... ... 

... ... 

... 

6aiikha and Likhita, 





Kandftiikiv, Babhruvya- 
PAfi’o&la 

88 


... ... 

... 

|M f#4 

89 


... ... 

(Sagara') 


90 

... ... 

... ... 

Para<ara- 

ft* 




SAgara 


91 

... 

1 BliaradvAja * 

( JAtukarnya' 

Asita-Kasyaoa, Yisvak- 
sena (-Jatukarnya ?) 

92 


... ... 

Kr.sna-Dvai- 

Agnive^a ? 




pavana- 

VyAsa 


90 

... 

Krpa, Drona 

6uka 

Asita-Dovnln, Dhauvnya 
and Yaja, all Ka^yapas 
Loniasa, ‘ Jaimini Su¬ 

94 

VaihampU- 

ASvatthAman, 

BhurlAravas, 


yaua 

Puila 


mmit u 


§L 























CHAPTER XVII 

THE BHARGAVAS 

Tiik Bhargavas claimed descent from tlie primaeval rishi Bhrgu, 
ai ^d they are also called Blirgus indiscriminately ; thus Cyavana 
3S ca l^d Bhrgu 1 and Bhrgu s son; 2 his descendant Relka is equally 
galled Bhrgu 3 and Bhrgu's son; 4 and Rclka’s grandson Rama 
* amadagnya is also called Bhrgu 6 and Bhrgu's son. 0 This general 
of the name Bhrgu produces great confusion, if it is taken to 

enote one and the same rising but when applied to a rishi it means 
simply a Bhrgu, a Bhargava. 

T-he vamsa of the Bhargavas is set out in Vayu 65, 72-96, 
Brahmanda iii, 1 , 73-100 and Matsya 105 , 11—46. Tlie first two 
^ive the best genealogical account; the third is fullest as regards 
names and gotras. Brief accounts are also found in the Mahfi- 
marata. 1 The Vayu and Brahmanda texts collated are treated here 
as genealogy. It shows that real tradition has been mixed up 
'vith mythology, Usanas-Sukra is identified with the planet Venus, 
a nd among Bhrgu's offspring are included gods and semi-divine 
personages. The Matsya account says Bhrgu married Puloman's 
daughter Divya, and had by her the twelve Bhrgu gods, 8 Cyavana 
an d Apnavaua; Apnavfma's son was Aurva and his son was 
damadagni. The best Mahabharata account 9 says Bhrgu had two 
s °ns, Sukra-Kavi-Graha 10 who was guru of the Daityas and gods 
Uura), and Cyavana; Cyavana married Manu’s daughter Arusl and 
bad a son Aurva; Aurva’s son was Rcika, who had a hundred sons, 
the eldest of whom was Jamadagni; and Jamadagni had four sons of 

\ M Bh xiii, 51 y 2685. 2 Id. iii, 122, 10316. 

Va 65 , 93; 91 93. Bd iii, 66. 57. 

* MBh xiii, 56, 2910. Va 91, 67-8, 71 : See. 

* ^Bh vii, 70, 2435. 

l ’ See. Sorensen’s Index , Rfima 1 . 

. ' h 5 to 9; 66, 2605-13: and xiii, S5, 4145-6 gives a* curt and 
inaccurate summary. 

Alluded to, Vfi 64, 4; Bd ii, 38, 4. 

* i, 66', 2605-13. 

0 Confusing him with the planet. 
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CYAVANA AND USANAS-SUKRA 

om Rama was the youngest. The other Mahabharata pasi 
Mvill be considered separately. 

The foregoing versions give the earliest Bhrgus as Usanas-Sukra 
and Cyavana, as brothers. Both are often spoken of as Bhargavas. 1 
The former is sometimes called Kavi, 2 sometimes made distinct from 
Kavi, 3 4 and more often made Kavi’s son/ often Kavya 5 and some¬ 
times best of the Kavis, 6 so that tradition places Kavi above him. 
Moreover it will be seen that lie is placed later than Cyavana by 
tradition, because Cyavana is connected with Manu’s son Saryati 7 
and Sukra with Yayati, who was later. Hence the two most 
ancient Bhargavas were Cyavana, who is called Cyavana in Yedic 
literature, and Usanas-Sukra. 

Cyavana, it is often said, married Sukanya, daughter of ManuV 
son, king Saryati, 8 and sacrificed for him. 9 He is also connected 
with Manu's other son Prsadhra. 10 His position is therefore clearly 
fixed, though late, and especially brahmanic, tales wrongly introduce 
him as existing at other periods; 11 and he is made the subject of 
fable even in the Rigveda. 12 

Usanas-Sukra, for he had both names, 13 is generally connected 
with the Daityas, Danavas and asuras, who meant originally tribes 


1 For Cyavana, see ante. For USanas-Sukra, MBh i, 81 , 3387 : xii, 
291, 10665: xiii, 98, 4687-8 : &c. Mat 249, 4 f. Br 73, 31, 34. 

2 MBh i, 76, 3196. Pad vi, 8, 46. 

3 MBh i, 66 % 2606 : xiii, 85, 4150. 

4 MBh i, 66, 2606 : 76, 3204 ; Vedarth on Ricfv viii, 84 . 

6 MBh i, 85, 3527: xii, 291, 10660: xiii, 98, 4741. Mat 25, 9. 
Pad vi, 8, 47. See Kavya, Vedic Index i, p. 153. 

6 Kavi-vara, the genealogy. Kavlndra, MBh xiii, 98, 4690. 

7 The connexion of Cyavana with Nahusa in MBh xiii, 51 is a manifest 
late brahmanica! fable. 

8 MBhiii ,121, 10313; 122, 10320-44; 124, 10371 f.: iv, 21, 650-1 : 
v t 116, 3970. Va 86, 23. Bd iii, 61, 19. Pad iv, 14, 49 f. Bam v, 
24, 11. Arum (ante) may mean Aurva’s mother. 

3 MBh xiv, 9, 249. Cf. Aitareya Brahin viii, 4, 21. 

10 Va 86, 1-2. Bd iii, 61, 1-2. (Bhag ix, 2, 3-15.) 

11 As with king KuSika of Kanyakubja, MBh xiii, 52 to 56: in the 
Ramfiyanft story of Sagara’g birth (i, 70, 31-2: ii, 110, 20): in Rama's 
reign, Pad iv, 14, 26 ; Ram vii, 60. 

12 As that. the Alvins restored him to youth, Vedic Index i, "64; 
MBh iii, 123 ; Bhag ix, 3, 2-17. The fable shows he was far more 
ancient than the hymns. 

11 MBh i, 65, 2544 ; 76, 3204 ; 35, 3527 : xii, 291, 10662, 10687-90 ; 
294, 10760. Mat 25, 25. 
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USANAS-SUKRA 

to tlie Aryans, being called their gum, 1 acdrya," upddhya y# 
7a >* a "d yajaka? His intimate connexion with them is often 
ed to. 1 ' In later notices his position was improved and he 
became guru or dcdrya of the gods (deva) as well as of the Daityas, 7 
and then more positively of the gods and asuras 8 —. an impossible 
8 atus. So he is called divine, 9 but never, as far as I know, 
unequivocally teacher or .priest of the gods alone. The change 
was manifestly in this direction, for it is incredible that it could 
'ate been the reverse way, since the Daityas and Danavas were 
metamorphosed into demons by later fancy; hence in the passages 
w ere be is called priest of the suras, ‘ gods/ also, the word sura has 
pro oably superseded asura sometimes. Why the change took place 
is not clear, but improvement may have been felt to be required 
j r that metamorphosis and after the Bhargavas became famous 
rahmans; and it is worthy of note that fables say Siva took Kavi 
bis son (chapter XVI), and Uma prevented Siva from slaying 
Sana?, 'whence Usanas became her son. 10 

Ills Original position comes out clearly from stories of the war 
iet.ween the devas (gods) and asuras™ He was on the asuras’ side 
a »d restored the slain asuras to life by means of a potent spell 
called mrla-sahjlvanl , 12 which he bad obtained from Siva 13 and 
which the devas did not know. 14 The devas’ priest Brliaspati could 

1 MBh i, 66, 2607 ; 81, 3367. Mat 30, 9. Br 95, 26-8; 14G, 2-1-6 
J. ad Vi, 4, io. 

IQ 6 t’ ’• 97 ’ 94 f ’ : 98, 27 ’ H * 36 > 94 ; iii, 72, 95 f. Kur i, 

■ iJ y 17. Bad vi, 4 y 14. 

I J® 1 65 > 2544: cf - 78, 3310. 4 Mat 25, 9. MBh i, 76, 3188. 

Va 53, 80. Bd ii, 24, 89. Lg i, 61, 17. llv 221, 12200. 

With Vrtra, MBh xii ,280, 10004. 10012. With Bali, Hr 73 24 
\ 1 ' 36 MBh xiii, 98, 4687. Taught Prahlftda, MBh xii, 139, 6203. 
Against the gods, Pad vi, 211, 20; Vi? i, 17, 48 ; MBh xii, 291, 10660-5, 
W,t * 1 ft fable to explain it. 

‘ MBh 66, 2607. 

* Bine 7 of the genealogy. Vis i, 12, 97. Hv 2, 66. 

See chap. XVI, hut Daily a in Mat. MBh xii, 291, 10660. He i;> 
made father of Dovi, wife of Vanina, MBh i, 66, 2616. 

0 MBh xii, 291, 10693, Bd iii, 10, 17-18. Va 72, 15-16. Br 34, 
°<M. Lg ii, 13, 6. 

1 MBh i, 76, 3187 to 78, 3281. Mat 25, 6 to 27, 3 ; 47, 59-234. 
M hi, 7 2, 92 to 73, 69. VS 97, 91 to 98, 68. Sukra amohg the asuras, 
J'l haspati among the devas, MBh xv, 28, 753. 

12 Also Br .95, 26, 30. 

Also Lg i, 35, 16-17, 25 : Pad vi, 116, 3. 

O 2 
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14 Also Br 95. 26. 


USANAS-SUKRA 




Restore the slain devas to life, until (according* to one vers: 
son Kaea succeeded by stratagem in learning the spell litTnl 
Sukra. Then the devas got it and vanquished Sukra and the 
asuras. 1 2 * 

The genealogy says Sukra 5 s wife was the pifr-kanya, Go, 3 7 and 
they had four sons, Tvastr, Varutrin, Sanda (or Sanda) and Marka. 4 
Tvasfcr introduces, and passes off into, mythology, with his alleged 
two sons, Trisiras-Visvarupa and Visvakarman. Varutrin had three 
sons (named), who were priests of the Daityas, 5 hostile to Indra, 
and so perished. Sanda and Marka were priests of the asuras 
according to Vedic literature, 0 and are mentioned in the Puranas 4 
in connexion with a great war between the devas and the Daityas 
and Danavas. It is said that at the devas' entreaty they abandoned 
the Daityas and Danavas and helped the devas, who then were 
victorious; and it appears to be said that Sukra then cursed them. 8 
Sukra had a daughter DevayanI by (the genealogy says) Jayanti; 9 
and she married king Yayati (p. 86). Tradition then leaves Usanas- 
Sukra's lineage in this position, that it sank as the Daityas fell 
and disappeared in one way or another, and certainly no brahman 
family (as far as I am aware) claimed descent from him, unless 
possibly the Markandeyas were descended from Marka (see infra). 

It must be noticed that Cyavana's family and Usanas-Sukra's 
family appear to have occupied different regions. Cyavana is 
always connected with the west of India, the country around the 
Gulf of Cambay, 10 in or near Saryati’s territory Anarta (Gujarat) 
as shown by the story of his marrying Sukanya, and by the 


1 MBh i, 76. Mat 25. 2 Also Ag 240 , 1. 

8 Probably his sister, see pp. 69-70. 

4 MBh i. 65, 2544-5 names them differently, and says they were 

asura-yajakas. 

6 The Va reading brahmisfha sura-ycijakah is clearly wrong and should 
1)0 brahmitfh&8ura-ydjakdh for brafomisthdh asura-ydjaldh by double 
sandhi as is not uncommon in the Puranas. Cf. Vis i, 17, 48, where 
Bhargavas were purohitas to the Daitya king Hiranyaka&iptt. 

fi Both called omra-raksas , Satapatha Br&hm iv, 2, 1, 4-6. 

7 They do not occur in the MBh. Sand ha in Pad v, 19, 272. 

8 Va 97 , 72, 80; 98, 03-7. Bd iii, 72, 72, 87; 73, 63-8. Mat 47, 
54 229-33. 

' * So also Va 97, 149-54; 98, 20: Bd iii, 72, 150-6; 73, 19 ; Mat 
47, 114-21, 186. These say Jayanti was India’s daughter. 

10 Later passages connect 1 Cyavana with other places, as noticed, 
above; and MBh iii, 89, 8365. 




CYAYANA AND USANAS-SUKRA 

ent that he performed austerities near the Vaidurya 
west portion of the Satpura range) and the R. Narmadltv 
anas-Sukra is connected rather with the central region of 
N. India, for Yayfiti king of Pratisthana (Allahabad) met his 
daughter DevayanI near his own territory and married her; 1 2 and 
Kapalamocana on the Sarasvatl is called his tirtha. 3 Cyavana’s 
descendants remained connected with west India, 4 5 and when the 
II ai hay as dominated that region and the Saryata kingdom perished 
(P* 98), they became associated with the Haihayas. It is they who 
produced the great Bhiirgava family, that has now to be considered. 

Two sons are given to Cyavana and Sukanya, Apnavana and 
Dadhica. Apnavana is mentioned in the Rigveda, 6 and his name is 
corrupted in the Puranas to Apnuvana, 6 Apravana, 7 Atmavana 8 and 
Atmavant. 9 The Matsya account wrongly makes Cyavana aud 
Apnavana brothers, because Apnavana’s wife Ruci has the 
patronymic Nahusl, which means no doubt that she w T as daughter 
of the Aila king Nairnsa, so that he would have been a younger 
contemporary of Nahusa and therefore a descendant rather than 
brother of Cyavana. Dadhica is hopelessly enveloped in fable. 10 
A son Sarasvata is assigned to him, of whom a fable is narrated. 11 
Another account gives another son, Pramati, to Cyavana, 12 but the 
connexion has been greatly contracted as will be explained. 

The genealogy says Apnavana's son was Urva, but it has con¬ 
tracted the pedigree, because, as the following account shows, Urva 
was later and therefore was a descendant. 13 

A notice of these Blmrgavas is given in two accounts. One 
says u —The Blirgus or Bhargavas were priests to king Krtavlrya 



1 MBh iii, 122, 10310 with 121, 10310-13; 124, 10374-7. Pad iv, 
11, 12 -26, 46-53; 16 , 3, connecting him with the 1\. Payosnl (Tapti). 
Cf. also MBh iii, 102 , 8740. 

2 Also Br 146, 2-4: Mat 27, 12-15; SO, 4-5. 

3 Mbh ix, 40, 2249-51, 2262. 

4 MBh iii, 118, 10223 and context. Brahmanical fables about 
Cyavana, MBh xiii, 50 to 56* 

5 See Vedic Index . Not in MBh. 

6 Mat 195, 15, 17, 29, 32, 35w 

7 In the Bd genealogy. In the Va genealogy. 

0 Ya 59 , 96. Bd ii, 32, 104. Mat 145, 98. Pad vi, 82, 4. 

] ° Fables, MBh ix, 52, 2929-60: xii, 344, 13211-12. 

11 MBh ix, 52, 2931-49, 2960-77. 12 MBh i, 5, S70-1 8, 939. 

13 So MBh xiii, 4, 207 calls Urva’s ton Rclka ‘son o; Cyavana\ 

14 MBk i, 178, 6802-15. 





THE AURYAS 

lie Hailiayas) and he bestowed great wealth on them. A 
death the princes of his family demanded it back, but tTU; 
hargavas refused to give it up. They used violence to the 
Bhargavas, and the Bhargavas fled to other countries for safety. 
One of the Bhargava wives gave birth to a son then who was 
called Aurva (p. 68). The other account says, 1 in prophetic form — 
The ksatriyas fell out with the Bhargavas and slew them, and 
Bhargava Urva 2 was born then. His son was Rclka. Both 
accounts 3 say that the son born then cherished great wrath against 
the adversaries but stayed it awhile. That was natural. The 
Bhargavas were filled with anger against the Haihayas, yet could 
not contend successfully against them. They could look for revenge 
only through force of arms, and further notices show that they 
turned their thoughts to arms and sought alliance with ksatriyas in 
marriage. Rclka was a famous rishi. 4 * 

Thus Rclka Aurva became skilled in archery. 6 He sought 
in marriage Satyavatl daughter of Gadhi or Gathin, king of 
ivanyakubja. Gadhi did not relish his suit and tried to evade it 
by demanding a gift of a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, it is 
said, but Rclka. supplied them and gained her. 6 The genealogy 
says Rclka had many sons, of whom Jamadagni was the eldest. 7 
None of the others are named, but perhaps Ajigarta was one, for 
his son Sunahsepa was a Bhargava and was adopted by Visviimitra. 8 
Jamadagni was trained to archery and arms, 9 and allied himself 
with the royal hou^e of Ayodhyu, for lie married Renuku daughter 


1 MBh xiii, 56, 2905-7. 

2 Brva is also mentioned, Hv 46. 2527; Pad v, 38, 74. 

8 MBh i, 178 , 6815 to 180 , G855 : xiii, 56, 2908-10. 

4 MBh iii, 115, 11046, 11055 : xii, 49, 1721, 1731. Va 91, 66-8. Bd 
iii, 66, 37-8. Br 10, 29-30. Hv 27, 1431-2. Vi 9 iv, 7, 5-6. lhlm 
i, 61, 16-17. 

* MBh xiii, 56, 2910. Cf. Bam i, 75, 21-2. MBh xii, 234, 8607 and 
xiii, 137, 6267 say Dyutimant king of Salva gave his kingdom to Rclka. 

0 MBh iii, 115, 11044-54: v, 118, 4005-7: xii, 49, 1721-2 : xiii, /, 
205-19; 56, 2913-14. Ram i ,34. 7. Also in Kanvakabja genealogies,p. 99. 

' So also MBh i, 66, 2611-13. iii, 115, 11067: xii, 49, 1744. 

8 See JRAS, 1917, pp. 58-61. Bd iii, 66, 63-7. Va 91, 92-6. Br 
10, 64-6. Hv 27, 1470-2; 32, i774. Br 10, 53-4 and Hv 27, 
1450-7 wrongly make Sunal^epa son of Rclka and younger brother of 
Jamadagni; and so alluded to in MBh xii, 294 , 10759. Vis iv, 7, 17. 
Bhag ix, 16, 30, 32, 

9 MBh iii, 115 , 11069-70: xiii, 56, 2910-12. Cf. Ram i, 75, 22-3. 





JAMADAGNI AND RAMA 


nu, a junior raja of that line; 1 but he was a peaceful ris 
eft martial exploits alone. 2 

had four 3 or five 4 sons, 


%L 


Jamadagni 
youngest and 


greatest. 6 


of whom Rama was the 
Rama is always described as a great 
warrior, skilled in all weapons, 0 especially in archery. 7 Though 
a brahman, he is generally spoken of as virtually a ksatriya, s com¬ 
bining the two characters, brahma-ksatra? The battle-axe is 
mentioned as his special weapon, 10 whence he is sometimes called 
Parasu-Rama 11 in later writings, to distinguish him from Rama of 
Ayodhya, who is then called Ramacandra. 1 * 

These Aurvas lived in Madhyadesa where they had fled and 
married, 13 and the Haihaya king Arjuna Kartavlrya is said in his 
conquests there to have molested Jamadagni. There was hostility, 
»nd Arjuna's sons killed Jamadagni. Rama in revenge killed 
Arjuna and also, it is said, many Haihayas (p. 151). The Haihayas 
pursued their devastating raids through N. India, until Sagara 
annihilated their power (p. 156). The brahmans confused all these 
occurrences in the fable that Rama destroyed all ksatriyas off the 


1 MBh iii, 99, 8658 ; 116, 11072-3 : v, 116, 3972. See Kanyakubja 
genealogies, p. 99. Alluded to, Pad \i, 268, 8, 73-4 ; 269, 158. That 
was about the time of Satyavrata Tri&tnku’s exile ; see p. 59 and JRAS, 
1913, pp. 885-900. Fable, MBh xiii, 95; 96. 

2 MBh iii, 116, 11071 : xii, 49, 1744: xiii, 56, 2912. 

8 MBh i, 66, 2612. 

* MBh iii, 116, 11074, 11080, where their names ax*e given in a fable 
of Rama's killing his mother. 

5 Bd iii, 21 to 47, 62, a long brahmanical fable about him. 

6 MBh i, 66, 2613: iii, 116, 11088: vii, 70, 2427. Ag 4, 13. 

7 Va 91, 91. Bd iii, 66, 62-3. Br 10, 52-3. Hv 27, 1455. 

8 Hence perhaps he does not appear in the Velio Index . 

9 So genealogy; also Va 65, 94 : Bd iii, 1, 98. Brahmaiiam ksatra- 
'hcirmanam, MBh xiii, 56, 2914. Why Jamadagnis unde, the ksatiiya 
ViSvamitra, became a brahman, and Jamadagni’s son Rama became 
virtually a terrible ksatriya, was explained by a fable about two cams 
given to Janmdagni'sand VisvfLmitra's mothers; MBh iii, 115 , 11055-67 : 
xii, 49, 1722-44 : xiii, 4, 220-46: and the Kanyakubja genealogies 
(p. 99): noticed, MBh xiii, 56, 2914-17. 

10 MBh i, 104, 4172: vii, 70, 2434: xii, 49. 1748-9: xiii, 14, 864. 
Hv 42, 2316 ; 96, 5302-4. Br 213, 116. Ag 4, 17. 

11 Bd iii, 37, 15. Vie iv, 7, 16 ; 11. 7. Vcclfirth on Rigv i, 65. 

13 Pad iv, 17 i 14, 65 : vi, 143 , 4; 281, 25. 

13 Jamadagni lived on the Ganges* bank, Pad vi, 268 , 21. Bd iii. 26, 
42 3 ; 45, 1-5 say on the R. Narmada, a late brahmanical talc 
pi obably. 
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JAMADAGNI AND RAMA (' 

U twenty-one times. 1 Consequently he is often styled 
.erminator of the ksatriyas. 2 But tradition, while apparently 
accepting' that fable, redressed the honour of the ksatriyas by two 
anachronistic fables, that Rama challenged Rama of Ayodhya, to 
tight and was defeated, and that he had a long contest with 
Ehlsma also and was worsted (p. 72). 

It is fabled that Rama, after exterminating the ksatriyas, 
sacrificed at Rama-tlrtha with Kasyapa as his upadhyiiya and gave 
him the earth (or a golden altar) as his fee: whereupon Kasyapa 
banished him to the southern ocean, and the ocean made the 
Surparaka country (near Bombay) for Rama, and Rama dwelt 
there. 3 Other stories say Rama retired then to Mt. Mahendra, 4 
which is generally identified with the Mahendra range in Orissa*: 
and he is fabled to have lived on there till long ages later.® He is 
also fictitiously introduced into tales about latter princes (e «■ 
pp. 67,72). 

J he next Bhargava rishi mentioned is the Aurva who succoured 
Sagara of Ayodhya 0 and whose name was Agni. 7 He is the last 
Aurva alluded to. 

About the same time lived king Vltahavya (or Vitihotra,p. 155), 
whom a Bhrgu rishi saved from Pratardana of Kasi by impliedly 
asserting that he was a brahman, and who consequently became 

1 MBh i, 64, 2459-64; 104, 4172-6: iii, 115, 11033-8; 116, 11089 
\o U7, 10204: xii, 48, 1706; 49, 1750-78; 363, 13879: xiii, 14, 866: 
xiv, 39, 817-34. Pad vi, 368, 23-76. Br 313, 114-18. As 4, 12-19 ; 

Hv f»’ 231/v Cf. MBh i, 66, 2613 ; 167, 6382 ; 188, 7047. Explained 
in chap. XXIV. 1 

! *« 66 > 2613 : vii, 70, 2429 -39: xii, 49, 1747, 1768-78. 

.. lu > 85, 8185 (cf- 88, 8337): vii, 70, 2440-7 : ix, 50, 2835-8: 
xn, 49, 1778-82: 334, 8600: xiii, 63, 3136. Cf. lh-313, 119; Hv 13 
2318-2 0 ; Pad vi, 368, 77. MBh iii, 117, 10204-10, which says the 
tirth.a is m Samantapancaka, on the R. Sarasvati (ix, 38, 2163; 45, 

2 5 * ®, 1: ?.( at ? > 3 ) ln Kuruksetra (MBh i, 1. 12-13: ix, 54, 3008). Cf. 

MBh xui, 14, 865-6; 84, 3960-2; 137, 6256: xiv, 39, 824-34: 
differently xiii, 85, 4183 ; 86, 4220. 

1 MBh iii, 99, 8681-2; 85, 8158: 117, 10209: v, 187, 7338: vii, 
W, 2447: xii, ^ 59. A« 4. 19-20. Br 313, 122. Hv 43, 2322. 
Pad i, 39, 14. Bd iii, 47, 39-02. 

° MBh i, 130, 5118-20: iii, 99, 8681-12; 117, 10211-13: v 176 
6054 : xii.. 3, 59 to 3, 107. Hv 43, 2321 -2. See p. 152, note 2 . ’ 

_ Ram wrongly calls him Cyavana, see ante. P. 153. 

' ^at. / '-> I 0 - Ka<i v > 8, 144. Lg i, 66, 15. Kur i, 21, 5. VN 7 
CO; 8,8,9. JRAS, 1919, pp. 364-5. ’ 
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VITAHAVYAS AND SAUNAKAS 


man. 1 His descendants are set out for fifteen generations: 
on was Grtsamada, whose eleventh descendant was Pramati, 
liose son was Rum, whose son was Sunaka, from whom came the 
baunakas. 2 It is not said which family he was adopted into, but 
it was the Bhargavas, because the last portion of that genealogy, 
with all the preceding ancestry omitted, is given in an account 
which makes Pramati to be son of Cyavana, 3 and because Vltihavya, 
Grtsamada and the Saunakas are named in the Bhargava vaihsa. 4 
It is however said elsewhere that a Sunaka and the Saunakas were 
descended from a Grtsamada, a son of Sunahotra, son of Ksatra- 
vrddha, who founded the Kasi dynasty 6 (p. 86). Both these stories 
make a Grtsamada ancestor of the Saunakas. On the other hand, 
T t is said there was a Grtsamada, who was son of Sunahotra by 
kirth, was (or became) an Ahgirasa, and afterwards became a 
Bhargava of the Saunaka gotra. 6 It is said in the first story that 
^ itahavyas son Grtsamada is mentioned in the Rigveda, 7 but this 
3s inconsistent, becauso the above comment on the Rigveda means 
that the Saunakas were a Bhargava gotra before this Grtsamada^ 
Bine, and he became virtually a descendant of Sunaka by the 
a doption into the Saunakas. It appears that there were two 
Grtsamadas and two Sunakas, and therefore two Saunaka gotras; 
an d the others will be found among the ksatriyan brahmans in 
chapter XXIII; hence there were numberless i Saunakas \ 

Hie only Saunaka of importance with a personal name was 
ludrota, who is called Daivapa in Vtdie literature, that is, son of 
Bcvapi Saunaka. The story about him has been narrated above 
(p- 114) and lixes his time as that of Janamejaya II Pariksita* 
A Saunaka was the chief of the rishis at the great sacrifice in 
I^aimisa forest, to whom it is said the Mali abb a rata 8 was recited, 
a iul also the Matsya and other Puranas, 9 in the reign of Adhisi- 
m afrysna (p. 52). 


3§L 


' MBh xiii, 30, 1983-9G. 

‘ Ibid. 1997-2006. 

3 MBh i, 5, 870-3 ; 8, 939-40. Hence Pramati is wrongly introduced 
the earliest time in Mark 114, 29 f. 

. 4 Mat 195, 18, 36. 39, 41-5. ‘Saunaka’ is often mentioned, e.g. 
Ml* i, 1, 2 ; Mat 1, 5 ; Pad v, 1, 11. 

* V& 92, 2-4. Bd iii, 67, 2-1. Br 11, 31^3. Hv 39, 1617-19 
Anukramani, introduction to lligv ii, and Vedarth id, and on ix, 86. 
7 MBh xiii, 30, 1997-9. 8 MBh i, 1, 2. 

9 Mat 7 , 5 . Evl, 11. 





BHARGAVA SUB-FAMILIES 

nother Bhargava was Valmiki of the Ramayana, 1 called 
;asa. 2 Other Bhilrgavas are named in Janamejaya IIUs time. 3 
The genealogy also says that many outsiders among other rishis 
w^ere known as Bhiirgavas, 4 and such were the following who are 
named by the Matsya, Maudgalayana, Sankrtya, Gargyayana and 
Garglya, Kapi, Maitreya, Vadhryasva and Divodasa. 5 6 All these 
were c ksatriyan brahmans 9 (chapter XXIII). The Matsya account 
says in conclusion, * These noble men who have been mentioned, 
born in the Bhrgu vamsa, were founders of royal gotras.* 

The genealogy says there were seven pafaas or groups among the 
Bhargavas, named Vatsa, Bida, Arstisena, Yaska, Yainya or 
Pathya, Saunaka and Mitreyu, 0 and the Matsya list mentions them 
all 7 except Vainya or Pathya, but Pathya is obviously a mistake 
for Prthya, and Yainya and Prthya are the same, viz. those who 
claimed descent from Prthu son of Yena, for Yainya Prthu is 
included in a list of eighteen Bhargava hymn-makers, 8 and appears 
as Yenya Prthl in Rigveda x, 148, 5. That list names Bida, 9 
Arstisena and Saunaka also and fourteen others. 

Among the Bhargavas were also the Markandeyas, 10 ami 
Markanda is mentioned as a gotra-founder among the Bhargavas, 11 
but there is no mention of them in the genealogy. Markandeya is 
a patronymic from Markanda, 12 and these are sometimes treated 
as equivalent terms. 13 * Markandeya 3 is a vague and elusive 


1 A late Valmiki perhaps composed the Ramayana, and then was 
identified with the Valmiki of Rama's time. 

2 Bam vii, 93, 1G, 18 ; 94, 25. Mat 12, 51. Pad v, 8, 155. MBh 
xii, 57, 2086. 

3 MBh i, 53, 2045, 2049: xiii, 40, 2262, 2268, 2300. 

4 Rsy-antaresu vai bahyfi, bahavo Bhargav&b emrtah. The words vai 
bdhydh might be also read as vaivahyoh, and the meaning would also be 

true but jejune. So the Mat account notices certain gotras as paras- 
para in avaivcthya (195, 32, 36, 40, 42, 45). 

6 Mat 195, 22-3, 33, 38, 40, 42. 

6 Va corrupts the names. 7 Mat 195, 17, 18, 30, 34-6, 40. 

• Va 59, 9 6-7. Bd ii, 32, 104-6. Mat 145, 98-100. These reckon 
him os two persons. 

9 Mentioned, Bd ii, 33, 15. 

10 Called Bhargava, MBh iii, 183, 12617 ; 188 ,12902 ; 190 ,13010 : &c. 
Born in Bhrgu’s line, Var 15, 4. Pad v, 28 professes to give the origin 
of Markandeya. 

11 Mat 195, 20. 

12 Mentioned, Pad v, 28, 61 ; ,2.9. 19. Not in Vedic Index. 

n Mat 103 , 13-15. Pad i, 40, 15, 27-34. 



THE MARKANDEYAS 

ure, often mentioned as a distinguished rishi and introduced a' 
various times and with reference to various places. 1 There was of 
course a family of Markandeyas, yet * Markandeya ’ is regarded 
sometimes as only one rishi who was long-lived. 2 Ho appears 
always without any personal name or definite connexion. Though 
a Bhargava, ‘ Markandeya' always stands rather apart, and there 
is no real explanation, as far as I know, how the Markandeyas arose. 
Markandeya is said to have been a son of a rishi Mrkanda or 
Mrkandu, 3 but they are placed in the Svayambhuva manvantara, 1 
which is irrelevant here. It seems probable that Markanda is to 
be connected with Marka, 6 son of Usanas-Sukra. All Sukra’s 
descendants by holding to non-Aryan tribes disappeared, except 
S&nda and Marka as mentioned above; and if so, the descendants 
of Marka would have obtained a permanent position among the 
Aryans, and may have been the Markandeyas. 



. CHAPTER XVIII 

THE VASISTHAS 

The Vasistha family was connected with the kings of Ayodhya 

from the earliest times and the Vasisthas were their hereditary 

priests. 0 Thus a Vasistha is mentioned in connexion with Iksvaku 
f • • • 

and his son \ ikuksi-Saeiida, 7 and with Iksvaku's son Aimi the first 
king of Videha; but these particular allusions may be mythical 
and the fable about Nimi and Vasistha will be noticed infra. 
Many Vasisthas can be distinguished in tradition, but they have 
been sadly confused in brahmanic stories through the habit of 

' e.g. MBh iii, 84, 8058-9 ; 88, 8329-30 ; 1S3, 12597-8. 

2 MBh iii, 183 , 12598-9: Pad v, 28, 22, 24; vi, 236, 3, 92 : which 
say lie is immortal. Of. MBh iii, 25, 952-3. 

3 Pad v, 28, 3 f. ; vi, 236, 1-2, 18. Ag 20, 10. Mentioned, Va 11, 
44 ; Pad vi, 263, 27. 

4 Va 28, 5. 13d ii, 11, 7. Vis i, 10, 4. Mark 52, 16. 

Marka -f the rare affix am?a ; Whitney’s Grammar, §1201. The 
affix fias been found in an inscription, Indian Antiqvi iry, 1910, p. 212. 
Orkanda is a name invented. 

* Bd iii, 48, 29. Vi? iv, 3, 18. Pad vi, 219, 44; 237, 1. MBh i, 
174, 6642. 

1 Va 88, 14, 19, 21. Bd iii, 63, 15, 20, 22. 



CONFUSION OF VASISTHAS 
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rring to them only by their gotra name Vasistha. It is _ 
^ hnd any Vasistha mentioned by his personal name until we reach 
Sakti, and the confusion may be illustrated in two ways. First, 
the epithet of the primaeval mythical Vasistha, 4 Brahmans son \ 
is applied to the fifth 1 of the Vasisthas distinguished here, and 
also to the fourth and seventh confused; 2 and similarly Arundhati 
is the name of the wife of the mythical Vasistha and also of the 
fourth Vasistha,of the fifth, 6 and of the seventh. 0 Secondly the 
confusion went so far that it was declared that ono Vasistha had 
been priest to many generations of Aiksvfikus, 7 and finally that 
there was only one great Vasistha who had lived through all the 


ages. 8 


Consequently the framing of the Vasistha genealogy became 
perplexing and difficult; still a variisa was constructed. The Vayu, 
Brahmanda and Linga 9 give a common version with minor varia¬ 
tions. The Kurma gives a short and different version, which hardly 
merits notice. The Matsya has a full list of the rishis and gotras 
without any pedigree except the piece from * Vasistha ’ to Dvaipa- 
yana (Vyasa). 10 Collating the first three texts, the version appended 
seems most probable, 11 omitting the first nine lines which refer to 


1 Baghuv i, 64, 93. Pad vi, 199, 32 ; 219 , 38. 2 Lg i, 64, 8, 37. 

3 MBh i, 233, 8456-7. Others which are vague, MBh j, 199, 7 352: 
iii, 113, 10092 : &c. Mat 187, 45. Pam v, 24, 10. 

4 Lg. i, 64, 5, 14,. 16, &c. 

5 Paghuv i, 56-7; ii, 71. Pad vi, 198, 25. 

c Mat 201, 30 ; and genealogy following. MBh i, 174 , 6638 f. is 
confused. 

7 Bd iii, 48, 35. 

8 MBh i, 174, 6638-45. Cf. sanatana , xiii, 78, 3733. 

0 Va 70, 79-90. Bd iii, 8 , 86-100. Lg i, 63, 78-92. 

10 Kiir i, 19, 20-7. Mat 200 and 201 . 

11 Arundlmtyaiii Vasisthas tu Saktim utpiidayat sutam * 

Sagaramf janayac Chakter Adr6yanti Parasaram 
Kali Paruiar&j jajne Kr^riam Dv&ipayanam prabhum 
Dvaipayanad Aranyam vai &uko jaj5e gunilnvitah 
utpadyante ca Pmry&m sad ime &aka-sunuvah 
Lhuri^ravuh Prabhnh 6amhhuh Krsno GauiaS ca paficamah 
kanya Klrtimati caiva yoga-mata dhrta-vrata 

jananl Brahmadattasya patni sa tv Anuhasya ca 
ftvetah Kysnai ca Gaura6 ca &yam& JJhunmlh sa-mulikah 

'O also Kur i, 19 , 23. Lg sutam utyadayac chat am, 
t >So Va. Bd Svagajam . L gjyayaso. 
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YASISTHA GENEALOGY 

__ythical Vasistha. The genealogy consists of three distinc^P 
_^:ions, lines 1-11, 12-16 and 17-18, which seemingly start from 
one and the same Vasistba but really give separate disconnected 
pedigrees as will appear. It is not accurate, but may supplement 
information derived from elsewhere; and the only safe course is to 
distinguish the several Yasisihas in connexion with the kings with 

whom they were associated, and if possible to fix the distinction by 
names or by appellations that are applied to them and that may be 
personal names or may reasonably be utilized as such. 

The earliest Vasistba who has a definite position was the famous 
priest of Ayodhya in the reigns of Trayyaruna, Satyavrata-1 risanku 
and # Hariscandra, whose story has been alluded to (p. 151), and 
may be narrated here. 1 

Satyavrata was banished by his father Trayyaruna and was kept 
in exile by Vasistba, who held the kingdom on Trayyaruna 5 s 
departure. Then occurred a famine for twelve years. At that 
time Visvaratha was king of Kanyakubja, but relinquished his 
kingdom, gave himself up to austerities, 2 became a brahman and 
took the name Visvamitra. He championed Satyavrata 5 * cause, 
and overcoming Yasistha's opposition restored him to the tin one. 
Satyavrata appointed Visvamitra the royal priest, Vasistba, thus 

U$mad& DarikaS* caiva NilSi caiva FaraSarah 10 

Para£aranam astau to paksali proktu mahatmanam 

ata urdhvam nibodhudhvam Indraprainati-sambhavam 

Yasistliasya Kapinjalyaiii Ghrtacyiim iidapadyata 

Kunltif yah samakhyata Indrapramatir ucyate 

Prtiioh sutayam sambhiitali putras tasyfibhavad Vasuh 15 

Upamanyuh sutas tasya yasyeme hy Aupamanyavah 

Mitravarunayo^ caiva Kuudiiio ye \ pari Brut ah 

ekarseyas tatlia canye asistha nama viArutah 

ete paksa Yasisthanaiii smrta ekadasaiva tu. 

* Some Va, Usmctpci DdrahuA. Lg JSllo B&dwrikci6» Iho correct 

reading may bo Usrnd Badankas ? vvn 

t Some Va Kuilti. There was a Kuiiti much later, Bee chap. -VAN n. 
A Kuni mentioned, Hv 14538. 

I Ed KuTidineyah . Lg Kaundinyd ye . 

1 For the references, see p. 151 note =. Brahmanic versions (fables), 
IIBh i, 175 : ix, 11, 2205-2314 : but differently, v, 105, 3720-31 , luim 
i, 51, 16 to 60, 34. Fully discussed, JKA.S, 1913, pp- 888-000: 1017, 

pp. 37—40. 1 > 

8 The references in p. 151, note * say ‘ in low lands near Hie sc: , 
sugardnuve-, but 11 Bh ix, 40, 2273-9, 2283; 41, 2307, 2313 say at 
Hueuugu’s tirtha ou the R. SnrosvatT. The two mitflit agroo il the ro» 
then encroached on the JLtojputautt desert; see note m chap. AW. 






VASISTHA WITH HARISCANDRA 
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deprived of the kingdom and the priesthood, bore deadly em 
against Vi^vamitra, and sought revenge by denying his brahman- 
hood. Vasistha's personal name was Devaraj. 

The story goes on thus. 1 On Satyavrata’s death his son Ilari- 
scandra was placed on the throne by Visvamitra, and Visvamitra 
offered the rajasaya sacrifice for him. But Vasistha’s hatred and 
opposition led to Visvamitra’s being obliged to depart, and he went 
to Puskara and gave himself up to austerities there. 2 Vasistha thus 
regained the priesthood. Hariseandra then begot a son Rohita, 
whom he had vowed to sacrifice to Varuna, but put off fulfilment 
for some twenty-two years, and then Rohita saved himself by 
buying the rishi Ajlgarta's son Sunahsepa as a victim in his own 
stead. Sunahsepa was a Bhargava and appears to have been 
Visvamitra's grand-nephew, and, when the sacrifice was due, Yisva- 
mitra took part in it (his brahmanhood being now acknowledged), 
it was turned into a formal rite, and Sunahsepa was set free. 
Sunahsepa, having lost his position in his own family by the sale, 
was adopted by Yisvamitra as his son with the name Devarata. 3 

About the same time, according to tradition and the same 
synchronisms, lived Apava Vasistha, whose hermitage near the 
Himalayas Arjuna Kartavirya burnt and who cursed him. 4 * Apava 
appears to be a patronymic, for he is called 'son of Varuna’, 
Yaruni, 6 and dpu is supposed to be equivalent to Yaruna. 

The next great Vasistha was priest of Ayodhya in the time o£ 
Iiariscandra^s eighth successor, Bahu, whose position has been 
established above (p. 155). Bahu was driven from his throne by 
the Haihaya-Talajanghas aided by Sakas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Pa rad as and Pah lavas from the north-west, but Vasistha maintained 
his position. Afterwards Babuls son Sagara conquered all those 


1 + 


1 Aitar Brahm vii, 8, 1 f. Sankhayana Sr Sutra xv, 1 7 -25. Vedarfch 
°n Rigv i t 24. Br 104 , Bhag ix, 7, 7-27. MBh xiii, 3 , 186-7. 
Brahmanic version (fable), Ram i, Cl, 5 to 62, 27. Fully discussed in 
JRA8, 1917, pp. 40-67. 

8 it is this period of austerities probably that has been so magnified in 
the brahrmmic versions. 

8 Also Vis iv, 7, 17 : Bhag ix, 16, 30-2. P. 198. 

4 V. 9i, 81 47} 96, 10 1 3. Bd iii, 69 , 39-47; 70, 9-14. Mat 43 . 
41: 44, 12-14. Br 13, 189-94. Hv 33, 1884-8. MBh xii, 49, 

1 753-8. Mat 6i S’, 9, erroneously calls him Cyavana. MBh i, 99, S924-5 
wrongly places tlie hermitage near Mt. Meru. 

6 Va 94, 42-3. Bd iii, 69, 42-4. MBh i, 99, 3924-6. 



• VASISTHA WITH SAGARA 

egained the kingdom and determined to exterminate th 
which had meanwhile settled down in his territories, but 
asistha interposed and made him spare them. 1 This Vasistha is 
called Apava 2 and Atharvanidhi, 3 and these may be taken as 
a name to distinguish him, Atharvanidhi I Apava, from Athar- 
vanidhi II who will be mentioned soon. He is confused with 
Bevavaj Vasistha in brahmanical tales, and thus his connexion with 
the Sahas and other tribes led to the absurd detail in the fables 
about the contest between Vasistha and Visvamitra, that Vasistha’s 
cow created all those and other tribes to fight against Visvamitra. 4 

The fourth noted Vasistha was priest to Mitrasaha Kalmasapada 
Saudasa, king of Ayodhya; the fifth was priest to Dillpa II 
Ivhatvanga; the sixth was priest to Dasaratha and his son Rama ; 
and the seventh was priest to Paijavana Sudas (Sudusa), king of 
N. Pancala (p. 11G). The fifth is sometimes introduced as having 
instructed Dilrpa, 5 * and they are the dramatis personae in the first 
three cantos of the Raghuvamsa, 0 where (i, 59) the epithet Athar¬ 
vanidhi is given him. This may be taken as a name for him, and 
he may therefore be known as Atharvanidhi II, to distinguish him 
from the third Vasistha. The sixth holds a prominent position in 
the Ramiiyana, but no special personal epithet seems to be applied 
to him. 

The common name Vasistha, and the similarity in the names of 
their royal patrons, led to the fourth and the seventh Vasisthas 
being somewhat confused. A Vasistha had a son Sakti, 7 who had 
a son Parusara, as the genealogy says; he was one of these two 
Vasisthas, and, as some of the stories confuse them, it is necessary 
to discuss and distinguish them. 

As regards the fourth Vasistha the simplest story is this. 8 The 



1 All fully discussed in JRAS, 1919, pp. 353-63. 

2 lid iii, 49, 43. 3 VN 8, 63. JRAS, 1919, pp. 362-3. 

4 Raw i, 54 , 18 to 55 3. MBh i, 175, 6683-6 : ix, 41, 2304-5: 

xiii, 78, 3732-3. JRAS, 1919, p. 364. 

6 e. g. Pad vi, 220, 1-2. 

Q The story is also told in Pad vi, 197, 98 to 199, 65. One has copied 
from the other apparently. 

7 MBh xii, 351, 13642 ; and Vedaith on Rigv i, 65, which quotes the 
former’s verge as from ‘Puranus’. Sukti is olten called Salctri in the 
Bpic and Puranns. 

B Vis iv, 4 , 20-38. Bhag ix. 9 , 18-39. Also Ram vii, 65. XS 9, 
3—151 similarly as far as the killing of the brahman. 
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VASISTHA, KALMASAPADA AND SUDAS 

/g Kalmasapada Saudasa beguiled by a Raksasa, offered Vasis^_„ 
Lumari flesh as food and was cursed by him. He then became a 
Raksasa and cannibal/ and killed and devoured a brahman, but after 
twelve years regained his sanity. At his desire Yasistha begot 
a son Asmaka of the queen MadayantT. 1 2 

As regards Sudas and his priest Yasistha the simplest story is 
in two parts. One 3 is that, at a great sacrifice by Sudas, Yisvamitra 
was overcome by Sakti, but the Jamadagnyas gave him speech and 
succoured the Kusikas. The other 4 * is that Sakti went to the 
foiest, the kings servants who were under Visvamitra^s- bidding 
cast him into a forest fire, and Yasistha on learning of Sakti’s fate 
restrained his grief. 6 

Next come the stories that introduce confusion. The Brhaddevata, 
says Y asistha Yaruni's hundred sons were slain by the Saudasas, 
or by Sudasa who in consequence of a curse had been transformed 
into a Raksas. 6 The Linga says that a Raksasa instigated by 
Yisvamitra possessed kiug Kalmasapada Saudasa and in consequence 
of Sakti s curse devoured Sakti and all Vasistha’s hundred sons; 
and Sakti's widow AdrsyantT bore Parasara afterwards. 7 The 
Mahabharata amplifies the tale greatly. 8 Kalmasapada had a 
dispute with Sakti and struck him and was cursed by him. Yisvil- 





J 


mitra, who coveted Yasistha^ position, caused a Raksasa to possess 
the king, and the king then offered human flesh as food to an 
indigent brahman and was cursed by him. The king became 
a Raksasa, 9 a cannibal 10 maniac, and killed Sakti and all Vasistha's * 
hundred sons. 11 Yasistha without seeking revenge tried to destroy 
himself, but in vain, and SaktPs widow AdrsyantI then bore 
Parasara. After twelve years Yasistha cured the king and they 
were reconciled, Yasistha then begot Asmaka of the queen 


1 Alluded to, MBit xiii, 6, 326: xiv, 56, 1656. 

2 Wife of Saudasa, Pam v, 21, 12. 

■' Brlmdd iv, 112-15. Ved&rth on Rigv iii, 53, 

4 Anukramani and Vedarth on Bigv vii, 32. 

6 I know of no allusions to these two stones in the Puranns. 

Brhadd vi, 28 (Saudasa./, 33-4 (Sudil a), on Iligv vii, 104, 

7 Lg i, 63 , 83 ; 64, 2-47. 

8 MBh i, 176 and 177; 182, 6891-6012. Alluded to, id, xiii, 78, 
3732-5: Va 1, 1 75-7; 2, 10-11 : Bd i, 2, 10-11. 

0 Alluded to, Pad vi, 132 , 11-12. 

,0 Alluded to, MBh jii, # 07 , 13817-18. 

11 Attributed to Yisvamitra, MBh xiii, 3 , 183: i, 174 , 6640-1. 
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yantl. 1 Manu says e Yasistha swore ail oath to Paijavana^r 
the commentators explain (turning the story round) that 
before king Sudils Yisvamitra accused Yasistha of being a Raksas 
or Yatudbfma and eating his (the king’s) hundred sons, and 
Yasistha took an oath denying the charge. 2 

This last story may be mistaken, but it is unnecessary to examine 
the differences in all these stories, because the material question 
here concerns Vasistha’s son Sakti, whether he was killed by 
Kalmasapada Saudasa, or by Sudas (or his people, the Saudasas), 
for both cannot be true and the two kings were apart in time 
(pp. 147-8). 

There is one certain fact, Parasara, Satayatu and c Yasistha ' 
were contemporaries of Sudas Paijavana. 3 That Parasara was 
Sakti’s son is well attested; 4 and also that Sakti was killed; 
and it is said his widow AdrsyantT bore Parasara after his 
death, 6 a statement that appears true, and otherwise there is 
no .reason why it should have been made in the above stories, 
and it finds some support from the above Rigvedic passage 
which omits Sakti. Satayatu then could not be Sakti and was 
probably another son of Yasistha. 7 Thus Sakti lived in the 
time of Sudas of N. Paiicala and not in that of Kalmasapada 
Saudasa of Ayodhya; hence he has been wrongly introduced 
into the story of the latter king. It seems then most probable, 
that Kalmasapada in his madness killed the sons of his priest 
f Yasistha’, and that Sakti alone, the son of Sudfis's priest 
c \ asistha \ was killed in Sudas's reign. The Brhaddevata ha* 
kept the two occurrences distinct in the passages cited above, 
but otherwise they have been confused, and the Mahabhftrata 
and Linga, which know nothing of Sudas, have combined both 



1 Alluded to, MBh i, AW, 4730-7: xii, 331 8004 : xiii, 137 \ 6202. 
Also Va 88 , 177 ; Bd iii, 63, 177 ; Kiir i, 21, 12-13. 

2 Manu viii, 110. Cited Narada i, 243. 

3 Rigv vii. 18, 21-22. ‘Vasistba’ is connected with him and conse¬ 
crated him; Aitar Bralun vii, 5, 34; viii, 4, 21. 

4 AnukramanI and Vedarth on Rigv i, 65* MBh i, 181, 6885 (Sahara), 
6866 (Saktrei/a ): xii, 351, 13642: 

5 See references above. 

0 MBh and Lg accounts above. Implied in Vfi 1, 175 (read Adfsyan - 
tyairi ) ; cf. id. 2, 12. She is named, MBh v, 116, 3970. 

So Geldner suggested; Vedic Index ii, 352. 

846} l* 
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■rences into one story and transferred the whole of 
lmasapfida Saudiisa. 1 

We may endeavour to distinguish these two Vasisthas further as 
regards their personal names. Kalmasapada's Vasistha is called 
brakma-koxa* and twice drestha-bhdj? Either word might be an 
epithet or name. The former word appears to be an epithet, 
‘ treasury of sacred lore/ because it is joined with other epithets, 4 
and is applied to other rishis also. 5 &resthabhdj is rare, and as an 
adjective, ( sharing in or possessing the best/ 0 has no obvious fitness 
in its context, where it would be quite appropriate as a name; anti 
it is not given to any other nshi as far as I am aware. It may, 
then, be reasonably taken as a name, and Kalmasapada's Vasistha 
may be distinguished as Sresthabhaj. 

Sudfis’s Vasistha is not alluded to in Puranic tradition, but is 
mentioned in three stories in the epic, if he was the Vasistha who 
is connected with Sariivarana in them, namely, how Samvarana was 
driven out of his kingdom of Hastinapura by a Paneala king (who 
was Sudas) and after obtaining * Vasistha^ * aid recovered his 
kingdom; 7 how afterwards ' Vasistha ’ obtained Tapatl as wife for 
Samvarana; and how afterwards again ' Vasistha’ governed the 
kingdom during twelve years of drought when Samvarana was 
absent. 8 No special epithet is applied to Vasistha in the latter two 
stories, 9 but in the first he is called Suvarcas. 10 This was a name, 
not uncommon, 11 hence it may reasonably be taken here also as 
a name, and Samvarana’s Vasistha at that time may be distin- 


1 So also Vft 1, 175. Also MB3i xii, 49, 1792-3 (which is brahmanic&l), 
wrongly making Para&ira preserve (Kalmasapada-) Saudaaa’s son 
Sarvakarman (see p. 152) in Kama Jannulagnya’ r time, all three persons 
being widely apart in time. 

3 MBh xiii, 78 , 3733, 3735. 

3 MBh i, 177, 6760, 6788. 

Siddha , sandtana , and gavam upanisa d-vidvan. 

8 To Atari, Va 64, 27; Bd ii, 38, 28. Of. Va 28, 5 ; Bd ii, 11, 6. 

6 So in MBh xii, 343, 13163, pratibvddlias tu Srestha-bJiak. Sorensen 
doc b not give it. Srestha-bhdgin as an adjective, Vfi 60, 37: Bd ii, 3L 40. 

7 MBh i, 94, 3725-37. P. 172. JEAS, 1918, pp. 245-8.' 

8 MBh i, 173, 6618-30. P. 66. JBAS, 1917, pp. 38-9. 

5 In MBh i, 173, 6596, Calcutta edition, for amitraghnam read 
amitraghnas as in the Bombay edition. 

10 MBh i, 94, 3733. 

11 A king, MBh xiv, 4 , 72. A prince, i, 117, 4549. A rishi, Mark 99, 
11. See dictionary also. 




VASISTHA AND S A MV ARANA 

ed as Vasistha Suvarcas. But Sudas's Vasistha was ai^plj 
in Sudiis's reign, because bis grandson Parasara was old enough 
o take part in the hymn (vii, 18). He might be the Vasistha in 
the first story, but can hardly have been the Vasistha of the second 
and third stories. 


It seems more probable, however, that the same Vasistha is meant 
ln the three stories, and in that case Samvarana's Vasistha -would 
not be the same as Sudas's Vasistha, but rather a son. If so, there 
3s 110 name to be assigned to Sudas's Vasistha, and Samvarana’s 
- ^ asistha would have the name Suvarcas, 1 and would be the ninth 

Vasistha’ of note, reckoning Sakti as the eighth. Till this time 
Hie V asisthas had been almost exclusively connected with Ayodhya 
or V ideha, 2 and Sudas's Vasistha is the first who was definitely 
priest to an Aila king. 3 It may be suggested that the conquest of 
kurasena and Mathura by Rama's brother Satrughna (p. 170), 
a little earlier than Sudas's reign, may have led some of the Vasisthas 
into other kingdoms. Afterwards the Vasisthas spread elsewhere, 
and various places were connected with * Vasistha'. 4 

In these three rishis, ‘ Vasistha/ his son Sakti and his son 
Parasara, occurs the first genuine pedigree 5 in the genealogy 
(lines 1, 2), the first part of the first section. It goes on to say 
that Parasara was father of Krsna Dvaipayana, that is, Vyasa, by 
Kali. Now "Vyasa was certainly son of a Parasara and Kali, as will 
be noticed, but he was born in king Santanu’s reign and she became 
kanfcanu's queen. There was a long interval with many kings 
between Sudas (Sudasa) of N. Pahcala and Santanu (p. 148), and 
is impossible that Sakti’s son Parasara of Sudas's time 6 could 
have been Vyasa’s father. Vyasa then was son of a Parasara 
‘>ut not of Parasara Saktya. Hence there must have been two 
Parasaras. This is not improbable (p. 130), and certain particulars 
support this conclusion. 


Probably priest to Samvarana’s son Kum. MBh ix. 39, 2211-13. 

8 They belonged to the ‘ east’, so MBh v, 107 , 3773. 

Rantideva Sankvtya, who was «arlier (p. 39), is said to have done 
honour to a ‘Vasistha’, MBh xiii, 137 , 6250: xii, 23d, 8591. In 
brahananical fable.' ‘Vasistha’ is connected with king N.iliusa the Aila 
erroneously. Pad ii 108 : also as priest with Pm urava% Br 151, 8, 10. 

4 e.g. MBh i. 215 , 7813-14: iii '82, 4097-8. 
f 5 Mat 20t 30-31. Kur i, 19, 23. 

This roved Rfdrsu 

6866-85 ; Lg i, 6L 107 ; Vis i, 1, 4-34. 
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TWO PARASARAS 


^ yyJ&, Parasara (line 2) is called Siigara or Svagaja, and these _ 

"■ '"Avtirds are an instance of the importance of readings that appear 


&L 


unmeaning (p. 83). The Linga's reading jyayaso throws no light on 
them, for it is obviously an c emendation ’ to suit the alteration it 
has made in the preceding line, declaring that Sakti was the eldest 
of the hundred sons according to its confusion of the stories noticed 
above. Svagaja suggests svdyraja, but the possible readings sva- 
qrajafu , svdgrajo and svdgrajdt are untenable, if we consider the 
force of sva> the fact that Sakti had only one son Parasara who 
was born after his death, and the consequent meaning of the 
sentence. Sdgaram or Svdgajarn must therefore be an accusative 
agreeing with Pardmram . Sakti's son was Parasara Saktya, hence 
the passage suggests that there was a Parasara called Sdgara or 
Svagaja , and that it has blended the two. 

Secondly, the AnukramanT, in its mention of Parasara as part 
author of hymn is, 97, seems conscious of a difference. It says 
that ‘ Vasistha 3 saw the first three verses, that the nine ‘ Vasistbas , 
Indrapramati, Yrsagana, Manyu, Upamanyu, Vyaghrapad, Sakti, 
Karnasrut, Mrllka and Vasukra, each saw three more verses 
separately, and that Parasara composed 14 and 1 Kutsa 3 the rest. 
It thus knew that Sakti was a Vasistha, and also that he had 
a son Parasara, for it attributes hymns i, 65 to 73 to Parasara 
Saktya, and so knew that Parasara was a Vasistha. If then this 
Parasara of ix, 97 was Sakti’s son, it might naturally have called 
him Vasistha or Saktya, yet it does not do so and leaves his name 
without particularization. This suggests that there might be 
a Parasara other than Saktya. 1 The VedSrthadlpika on the same 
hymn tends to confirm this doubt, for it specifies c Vasistha as 
Maitravaruni, calls the nine others ‘ sons of Vasistha', yet makes 
no reference to Parasara, who as author of 14 verses was more 
important than any of them, thus suggesting that it was not clear 
who this Parasara was. Those nine Vasisthas were not all sons of 
one Vasistha, for Upamanyu was Indrapramati's grandson, as will 
appear, and the Vedarthudlpika says they composed their verses 
all quite independently. Tlie hymn therefore was not composed 


5 Kigv v, 29 is attributed to Oaurivlti Saktya, but x, 73 and 74 simply 
to Gauriviti by the Anukramani, and it will appear among the Sankrtyas 
in chap. XX1I1 that there were probably two Gaurivltiy: but the 
Vedarth ascribes the two latter hymns also to Saktya. 
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TWO PARAS AH AS 

time, but grew in the course of time, so that Para sara’s lat? 
^Verses may well have been added by a second Parasara. 

There are reasonable grounds then, chronological and textual, for 
holdings that there were two Parasaras, and there is no improbability 
in this, for there were other Parasaras later still; see chapter XX\ II. 
The same names reappeared, as is proved by the fact that one of 
Krsna Vyasa’s grandsons also was called Krsna as the genealogy 
(lines 2—6) and other authorities that will be noticed say. To this 
later Parasara, 1 2 who lived in Santanu’s time, we may fairly attach 
the epithet Sagara or Svagaja. Svagaja is not grammatically 
a properly formed patronymic, but Sagara is; hence we may 
prefer the latter and distinguish him as Sagara , ‘ son of Sagara 
The genealogy would then have blended the two Parasaras, 3 
just as it will now be shown to have confused two Sukas, yet 
its preservation of these two epithets has saved some trace of the 
distinction. 


Next comes the second part of the first section. Krsna Dvaipayana 
Vyilsa 4 * 6 7 was the son of this later Parftsara by the fisher-maiden 
Kali, who w r as called Satyavatl J and became king Sant-anu’s queen.'* 
Vyasa’s wife was Aranl, and their son was Suka,‘ called Karsni, 8 
Vaiyasaki 9 and Araneya. 10 Suka’s wife was PivarT, who appears to 
have been his half-sister, for the expression pitr-kanya, in her case 
could not mean ‘ daughter of the Pitrs’ (p. 69). They had five 
sons, and also, it is said, a daughter Klrtimati, and, if so, the 
genealogy is certainly wrong in making her Anuha's queen 
and Brahmadatta’s mother, by confusing two Sukas as shown 


1 PSrfiSarya S&rika (MBh ii, 4, 108) was probably his descendant. 

2 Sagara was a real name, that of the famous king of Ayodh>a. 
A more curious case. Samudra father of A6va, Satapathft Bidlim xiii, 
2, 2. 14. 

s So also MBh i, 60 , 2209: xii. 351 , 13642-3: xiii, 2d , 1677. Vis 
hi, 5, 18,21; 4,2; vi, 2, 6, 9,10. 

4 He is called a Vasistha, Va 1, 10. 

6 MBh i, GO, 2208-9 ; 63 , 2396 f.: &c. Pp* 69-70. Vis vi, 2, 10. 

6 MBh i. 95, 3801-2; 100 , 4011 to 101 , 4067: &c. 

7 MBh i. f 103; 6*5,2418: xii, 231 , 8485: &c. Id. xii, 326, 12187- 
in i\ brabmanical faille makes 6uka the son of A yasa through the 

“rani, Lg i, 63, 85 gives them a second son Upamanyu apparently 
erroneously, see infra. 

R MBh xii , u2 /, 12258; 323, 12264. 

0 MBh xii, 231 8485. Bd ii, 33, 14. 

10 MBh xii, 320, 1220": 339, 12330, 32342: &c. 
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(p. 64). The five sons were Bhurisravas, 1 Prabhu 
u), Sambhu, Krsna and Gaura. 

The Matsya says that ParasaiVs descendants composed six 
pravaras, sub-families, named Gaura, Nila, Krsna, Sveta, Syama 
and Dhumra; 2 but the genealogy says they formed eight paksas, 
'groups/ namely, six bearing those six names and two others, 
which the readings leave doubtful but of which one seems probably 
Badarika. 

The second section of the genealogy (lines 12-16) says that 
' Vasistha 5 had by his wife Kapinjall Ghrtacl a famous son Indra- 
pramati, 3 well known as Kunin or Kunlti. 4 He married Prthu's 
daughter and had a son Vasu, 5 and Vasu had a son Upamanyu, 6 
the progenitor of the Upamanyus or Aupamanyavas. Indrapramati 
was a well-known rishi, 7 and there were more than one rishi named 
Upamanyu, as will appear. These two and Sakti and six other 
Vasisthas, as mentioned above, each composed three verses of 
Rigveda ix, 97, all independently, so that Upamanyi/s contribution 
must have been some time after IndrapramatRs, if the order of the 
rishis is chronological; and Indrapramati later than Maitravaruni 
Vasistha, if the opening verses were composed by the latter. 8 

The third section of the genealogy (lines 17—18) says that from 
Mitra and Varuna sprang the Vasisthas who were called Kundins, 
Kundineyas or Kaundinyas. 9 This deals with the Vasistha who 
was called Maitravaruna 10 or Maitravaruni. 11 This name is 




1 Mentioned, Bd ii, 33, 14. 

2 Mat 201 , 33-8, which gives the gotras in each sub-family. 

3 Also Va GO, 25, 27. Mat 200 , 13. There was a later Indrapramati, 
see chap. XXVII. 

1 Or Kuilti; see the genealogy. Also a later Ku£lti, chap. XXVII. 

He maybe Vasumant, who was famous, Va G4 , 27 : Bd ii, 38, 29. 

6 Upamanyu occurs in Rigv i, 102 , 9. 

7 Mat 145 , 109-11 ; Va 59, 105-6; Bd ii, 32, 115-16 : 

Vasistha^ caiva SaktiS ca U’tiya3 ca Para&irah 
caturtha Indrapramati h pafieamas tu Bharadvasuh 
saBthas tu Maitrftvarunah * Kundinah saptamas tat ha 
ity ete sapta vijneya Vasistha brahma-vftdinah. 


Where Mat reads Mitravarunah. 

8 So Vedarth on the hymn. 9 A Kaundinya, MBh ii, 4, 111 . 

10 Rigv vii, 33, 11. Third note above. 

11 MBh i, 178 , 6801 : ix, 43, 2386: xii, 304 , 11222. Br 240 , 7. 

Byhadd v, 160. Vedarth on Rigv i, 1GG, introduction to vii. and on 
ix, 97. 
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ledged to be a patronymic and is taken to mean ‘sonkq 
jVJM’a and Vanina’, and is explained by a fable, that from them 
both, after they saw the apsaras UrvasI, Vasistha was born in a jar 
and so was son of both, and Agastya also was so begotten and 
born at the same time. 1 The fable appears in E-igveda vii, 33 , 
but the statements there are hardly consistent or have blended 
different fancies, for verse 13 says both were so born in a jar 
together, 2 while verse 12 says that Vasistha was born of UrvasI 
the apsaras. 



The fable was obviously devised to explain the name Maitra- 
varuna, and the hymn has combined that with another fable that 
r Vasistha’ (and not Agastya 3 ) was born of UrvasI in order to 
explain the metronymic Aurva$a which was the name of a 
c A asistha \ 4 5 This view is supported by another fact, that a reason 
why Vasistha 3 was born from Mitra and Yaruna was necessary 
and was supplied by another fable, often linked with the former. 
Nimi, the first king of Videha, and ‘ Vasistha 3 had a quarrel and 
cursed each other to become bodiless (vi-deha); 5 both then went to 
Brahma and he assigned Nimi to the eyes of creatures, whence 
they wink (nir/iesa), and said Vasistha should be son of Mitra and 
^ aruna with the name Vasistha. 6 This fable has manifestly been 
fabricated or modified to explain the name J ideha and supply 


a reason for the birth from Mitra and Varuna. 

The fable is impossible. Maitrdvaruna is a proper patronymic 
from Mitrdvarum . The earliest rishis sometimes bore the names 


1 Sarv&nukraraanl and Vedfirth on Rigv i, 166. Nirukta v, 13. Mat 
01, 26-31, 36, 50 ;* 201. 23-9. Pad v, 22, 29-34, 37-40. Vis iv, J, 6, 
Of. MBk xiii, 153, 7372. Differently, B&ra vii, 56, 12-23; 57, 1-9. 
^ asistha’s lawbook says this Vasistha was Satayatu (xxx, 11; SBL xiv. 
P- 140)—chronologically impossible, see mite . 

2 Brliadd v, 149-56 develops this story with details and adds 
a third outcome of this production, namely, ‘ Matsya 

3 No Agastya is called Aurvato, as far as I know. Aurvaseya is said to 
be a name of 1 Agastya’ by lexicographers. 

1 Brliadd ii, 37, 44, 156 : iii, 56. Under id. ii, 37 Trof. MacdoutH 
says hymns vii, 101 and 102 are ascribed to him. 

5 Mat 61. 32-6; 201, 1-17. Tad v, 22, 34-7. Vis iv, 5, 1- 5. \a 
89, 4. Bd iii, 64, 4. Bhag ix, 13, 1-6. Ram vii, o5 to 56, 11; 57, 
9-16. 

6 Mat 201, 17-22 and Pad v, 22, 37-40, where the signification of 
the name seems to be that offered by Brliadd v, 156, ‘from the root vas, 
expressive of pre-eminence’. Bhag ix, 13, 6-11. 
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ds (p. 131), and if they chose the double name of these tufc^ 
s who are so often united, it would appear as Mitravaruna,. 1 
which does actually occur as the name of a Vasistha. 2 

The genealogy makes this Vasistha Maitravaruna ancestor only 
of the Kundins, or Kundinas as the name is more often given. 
This family obviously took its name from its ancestor, just like the 
Visvamitras, Kanvas and others. Hence he was Kundin, or 
Kundina, Maitravaruna, son of Mitravaruna. Kundina is named 
as a Vasistha twice and mentioned along with Mitravaruna, 3 and 
both (p. 214) were Vasisthas who were Imihma-vadins . Kundina 
would naturally be connected with kundin > ‘ having a pitcher/ and 
Maitravaruna was taken to mean ‘son of Mitra and Vanina’; thus 
these two names reveal at once how the above fables were fabricated 
by way of folk etymology. 

The fable about Vasistha and Agastya is very ancient, because 
it was current when hymn vii, 33 was composed in or soon after the 
reign of Sudas, whom it praises and whose chronological position 
has been fixed (p. 172); and it required time for its develop¬ 
ment. So far as it concerns Agastya it will be further noticed in 
chapter XXII. The Vasisthas were a well known family then, as 
verses 2-9 show ; hence it obviously refers to some progenitor, and 
therefore Maitravaruna was a Vasistha far earlier than Sudas’s priest 
Vasistha. Vasistha Maitravaruni is said to have composed the first 
three verses of hymn ix, 97 and hymns vii, 1 and 3 to 17 '/ and 
even all the hymns in the seventh mandala, 6 but vii, 33 can be his 


1 The long medial a might be a relic of the dual formation Mitra- 
varunuu , as in the plural compound Mitra- Varuna-Daks&mia-, &c, 
(Brhudd iv, 82), or the lengthening of the medial vowel, as in t riivcmara, 
VUvdmitra, (jurtdvasu (see Macdonell's Vedic Grammar , p. 1 0, 4d). If 
the meaning were really 6 relating to (descended from) Mitra and Varuna \ 
Maitrdodrwm might perhaps he expected, as Mailrdbdrhaspatya shows. 

2 See twelfth note ante, where Mat reading Mitravaruna is probably 
correct rather than Vfi and Bd reading Maitra °, for the latter might 
easily be an * emendation * of the former, whereas the reverse is highly 
improbable. Mitravaruna is mentioned again, Mat 200, 16, and is 
probably the true name. The Vedarth may support this perhaps, for it 
attributes hymn viii, 67 in the alternative to Manya (i. e. an Agastya), 
Mitrdvaruna-indra , which means naturally * son of Mitravaruna’; 
whereas * son of Mitra and Varuna ’ should rather be Mitra-Varvna-putra 
in its Sanskrit 

3 Mat 200, 16, 16. 4 Brhadd v, 160. 

*' Vedftrth on i, 166, and introduction to vii. 
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VARIOUS VASISTHAS 

I Maitrii varuni means a descendant of Mai trfi varuna, 
varuna, as shown, lived far earlier. The epic applies MaitrifT' 
to the fourth Vasistha, who was Ivalmasapada’s priest, 1 and 
this is quite possibly right; but the Brhaddevata calls him Varuni 
(vi, 33-4), perhaps for short. All that seems clear is that Maitra- 
varuna was Kundina and was long prior to Sudas's Vasistha, aud' 
that Mitravaruna Vasistha was earlier still. 2 

The patronymic Varuni is also applied to a Vasistha who sang 
the fable about king Nahusa (Yayati?) and the Sarasvatl, 3 and to 
Apava Vasistha {ante). A Vasistha unspecified is said to have had 
a father Varuna. 4 

Other Vasisthas are alluded to: thus, one was purohita of 
Mucukunda, 6 as would be natural, since this Mucukunda was no 
doubt the son of Mandhatr of Ayodhya (p. 93); and another, as 
nientioned above, received honour from king Rantideva, who was 
ab °ut contemporary with king Plastin (pp. 112, 146). 

Ihe Jatnkarnyas were a Vasistha gotra. 6 This name is a patro¬ 
nymic, and so there were several of the name. Jutukarna or a 
datukarnya is said to have taught Vyasa the Veda 7 and the 
Uurana, 8 and is described as Vyasa’s predecessor as regards the 
^ eda. 9 There were other Jatukarnyas later. 10 


1 MBh i, 17S, G801. 

^> ome P assa o es BVen make Maitiavaruni Vasistha the purohita of 
- hum's sons, Mat 12 , 4-5: Pad v. 8 , 109-10. This may have some 
connexion with the above fable and with the fable that Manu’: daughter 
Ala was produced bv Mitra aud Varuna at Manu’s sacrifice; Yft 85 , 6, 9, 
13 J B <? iii. 60, 5, 8, 12; Hv 10, 616-22 ; Br 7, 3-8 ; Vi* iv, 1 . 6-8. 

J Brhadd vi, 20-4. 4 Id. vi, 11-15. 

MBh xii, 74, 2811-14. 

c Mat 200 , 19. Va 1 , 9-10. Bhfig ix, 2 , 21 says Jatukarnya famed 
Kanina was Agnivefiya, and derives him from Nari§yanta. M ami's son 
\chap. XXIV): it so, lie would be a different person in a different gotra. 

) < r i 1 > 44. Hv 42, 2364. Vedic literature says Vyasa was a disciple 
°f Visvaksena, Vedic Index, ii, 339. r> : u two may oe. 

. * Bd i, 1 , 11. 

*^ n the fanciful lists of the successive Vyftsas in the 28 Dvaparas of 
18 manvantara, Va 23. 115-219 : Bd ii, 35, 116-25 : Vis iii. 3, 11-19 : 
hgi v 7, 12-18; 24, 12-127: Kfir i ,52, 18. 

Bee Vedic Index. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE ANGIRASAS AND IvANVAS 




The mythical founder Angiras has been noticed in chapter XVI, 
and also the divine priest Brhaspati. A vamsa of the Angirasas is 
given by the Brahmanda and Vayu, and the Matsya gives a long 
list of the rishis and gotras. 1 Genealogical statements are found 
elsewhere but are few and brief. c Angiras/ like the names of the 
other primaeval rishis, is applied indiscriminately to Angirasa rishis ; 
thus Utathya is so called, 2 and also Drona or his father Bharadvaja. 3 
The names Brhaspati 4 and Bharadvaja 5 were also freely used 
instead of patronymics, as will appear, and are often quite vague. 

The accounts in the Biahmiinda and Vayu collated suggest the 
probable text; but they are not a genuine genealogy, for they mix 
up mythological persons as the Angirasa deities and Rbhus with 
historical persons and have confused the relationships of the rishis. 
We must therefore consider the various Angirasa rishis according 
to the information available elsewhere. A remarkable point is that 
the genealogy gives the first Angiras the name Atharvan and 
makes Atharvan Angiras the progenitor of all the Angirasas, 0 so 
that 6 7 Atharvan * and ( Angiras y become equivalent, and they may 
all be designated Atharvangiras. 

The earliest rislii who is called an Angiras is the priest Brhaspati 
who supported the gods ((leva*) 7 in their war against the Daityas, 
Danavas and asuras, who were aided by the priest Usanas-Sukra 

1 Bd iii, 1 , 101-13. Va 6*5, 97-108. Mat 196. 

2 MBh xii, 90 , 3362. 

8 MBh v, 15(9, 5114. 

4 e.g. Va 5.9, 131. 

6 e.g. Va 59, 131. In fables, Br 121; 133 . 

8 Atharvangiras = Angiras, MBh v, 17, 548-51, which says Angiras 
has the name At lmrvfuigiras in the Atharvaveda and connects him with 
that. Mundaka Upanisad i, 1, 1-2 mythologizes ; .SBE xv. 27. 

7 Referred to in MBh i, 76. 3188: xii, 37 , 1353; 152 , 5667; 338, 
12752 : probably in vi, 50, 2073. For the divine priest, see chap. XVI ; 
and the devAsura wars, p. 187, note 2 . 
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EARLIEST ANGIE AS AS 

-pter XYII). That story gives him a chronological position, 
seems doubtful i£ he really was an Ahgiras, for he is not, I believe, 
ever derived from Atharvan Angiras. Fable in one form says 
he had a son Kaca (p. 196). References to * Brhaspati 3 occur in 
connexion with other persons, which show the lack of the historical 
sense and are vague, and being worthless for the present purpose 
are not cited here. 1 



The earliest time at which Angirasas are alleged to have existed 
was in the reign of Mandhfitr king of Ayodhya, for he himself, his 
sons, grandsons and his descendants the Visnuvrddhas and Haritas 
ar e said to have joined the Angirasas (chapter XXIII), but no 
Angirasas are named about that time. 

The earliest time at which a real Angirasa rishi is alleged to 
have existed was in the reign of Hariscandra of Ayodhya, when 
Ajigarta sold his son Sunahsepa as a sacrificial victim instead of 
Rohita, and Ayfisya officiated as a priest at the ceremony 
(chapter XVIII). In the bralimanical books Ajigarta is called an 
Angirasa, but they have made mistakes (pp. 10, 100) and int roduce 
extravagant mythology into the story; and they are no doubt 
wrong in making Ajigarta an Angirasa, because bettor authority 
^ays his son Sunahsepa was a Bhargava (chapter XVII). Ayasya 
'vas an Ahg'irasa rishi, 2 but no reliance can be placed on those 
hooks when they say he was present, in view of those mistakes 
} md because the Brahma substitutes (though probably wrongly) 
Vamadeva for him. There is nothing to show to what time 
Ayasya should be assigned. He was the reputed author of 

hymns . 8 

The traditions which give the carlic -t genuine historical setting 
to the Angirasas connect them with the kings who reigned in the 
portion of North Bihar of which Vaisfdl became the capital after¬ 
wards (p. 97). They come into notice there first with king 
Karandhama, his son Aviksit and his son the famous Marutta 
Avlksita, being their hereditary priests. Their chronological 
position and connexions have been explained above (pp. 15/ i b 


1 e.g. MBh vii, 94, 347G. 

genealogy. Phdu Index. Bd ih >'-> 110^ \;i $9% 101 

(Ayfrpya). Mat 196, 4 (Ajasya). Not in Sorensen's Index to the Mfth, 
hut tor Payasyah in xiii, 85, 4147 read Ay&syclt. 

3 Eigv ix, 44 to 46: x, 67 and 68 . 



EARLIEST REAL ANGIRASA RISIIIS 
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, of Usija, his three sons 1 Ucathya 2 3 4 * (or Utathya), Brlmsp: 
^amvarta/ Ucathya's son Drrghatamas by his wife Mamata, 
and Brhaspati’s son Bharadvaja 6 and descendant (probably great 
grandson) Vidathin Bharadvaja. These risliis thus began in the 
country of Vaisall, and moved westwards in time. Bharadva ja moved 
to Kasi, and became purohita to king Divodasa II of Kasi. 6 Y idathin 
Bharadvaja was adopted by king Bharata as his son (p. 159), and 
the Bharadvajas remained connected with the Paurava dynasty. 

Dirghatamas was set adrift in the Ganges and carried down to 
the country called Anga afterwards. He lived there and married 
a sudra woman, 7 to whom the name Usij appears to be wrongly 
attributed (p. 161). She is called Ausmari. 8 By her he had 
Kakslvant and other sons. He gained his sight and assumed the 
name Gautama or Gotama. 9 He and his ^udra-born sons went to 
Girivraja in the country known afterwards as Magadha, 10 and after 
long austerities they attained brahmanhood there. Kakslvant begot 
many sons who were called the Kusmanda 11 Gautamas, and he 
must be distinguished from a later Kakslvant {infra). Towards 
the end of his life Dirghatamas consecrated king Bharata. These 
particulars have been discussed above (pp. 158, 162). 


1 * Almiras* is called father of the three, and confused with the primaeval 
rishi, MBh i, 66, 2569. 

2 He is wrongly made to instruct Mandhfity YauvanS&va in a 
brahmanical story, MBh xii, DO, 3362. An absurd fable is told about 
him, saying his wife was Soma’s daughter Bhadrfi, xiii, 154 , 7240-63. 
Called Angiras in both. 

3 * Byhaspati * is wrongly made to instruct Vasumanas, king of Ivosala, 
in a brahmanical story, MBh xii, 68, 2536-41. He is called Angiras, 
ibid, 2595. 

4 He was an Ahgirasa, MBh xiv, 10, 28 1 ; younger brother of Brhaspati 
xii, 2D, 913. 

' Bo also Vfi 64, 26: Bd ii, 38, 27. 

6 MBh xiii, 30 , 1963, See pp. 154 and 164. 

7 MBh i, 104, 1193-4, 4205, Lay he had a wife PradvesI and soils 
G autama, See., before he was set adrift. 

* MBh ii, 20, 802. 

0 So, apparently, Byhadd iii, 125; MBh xii, 343 , 13184. But some¬ 
times Gautama is treated as an earlier patronymic, being given to him 
and his younger brother, Mat 48, 53, 84. This name {go-tama) has no 
doubt poma connexion with die allegation of his immoral imitation of 
cattle, Vfi 99, 47-61, 88-92; Bd iii, 74, 47-61, 90-4; Mat 48, 43-56, 
79-84. 

10 MBh ii, 20, 798-805 says the sons were born there. 

11 Or Krmanga, as some copies of Vi! read. 



ANGIRASAS WITH BHARATA 


tternal cousin of Dirghatainas is called Saradvant, 1 
g* more is said o£ him. The Saradvant mentioned in t 



° - - , 

'cnealogy may be he or a later Saradvant, infra. 

Bharadvaja Barhaspatya Vidatkin, who was adopted by Bharata 
(p. 163), is said to have had five sons, Suhotra, Sunahotra, Nara, 
Garga and Rjisvan, who were Blmradvajas and could claim 
optionally to be grandsons of Brhaspati or of Bharata. 2 The option 
involved that they could be either brahmans or ksatrivas, and the 
mention of it implies that they exercised it, as will appear in 
chapter XXIII. The Vedarthadlpika also says they belonged to 
the Barhaspatya gotra of Saihyu(who is elsewhere declared to have 
been son of a Brhaspati, 3 and was therefore prior to these five 
persons), and they expanded 4 * the family of the Bharadvajas ; but 
its genealogy is contracted and incorrect, for they were not 
brothers, and thev were not sons but descendants of \ idathin 
Bharadvaja. 6 Rjisvan was a son or descendant of \ idathin, for he 
is called Vaidalhina ; G and he is also called son of f Bharadvaja and 
son’s son of ‘Brhaspati 3 or of Bharata, 7 8 where the word ‘son’ 
obviously does not mean immediate sonship. Accordingly, since 
he and the other four mentioned were born in the Paurava line and 
yet he was of Samyus gotra, Saiiiyu son of ‘Brhaspati 9 must be 
placed before Vidathin and after the Brhaspati mentioned above; 
and Rjisvan with or soon after Garga and Nara s son Sankrti 
(PP. 112, 191). 

A later Bharadviija was connected with the Paurava l ing 
Ajamldha, 0 Next may be mentioned Payu, who was a Bharadvaja, 


1 Vft 99 , 48, 57-62. Bd iii, 74, 48, 58-62. 

Anukramanl and Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52. The latters account 
hardly agrees with the itihasa it quotes, lor it explains the option by 
asserting the five sons had two mothers, while the itihasa says they were 
*dl BOns of one wife (verse 14) and explains that option by the adoption 
(verses 12-15). 

3 Va 71, 37-8, 48-9. Bd iii, 9, 38, 49; 20, 17. Satupatha Brfilim 
h 9, 1, 26. 

4 Read nirvrtiy-artham in Vedarth loc. citA 

0 See p. 112, and also chap. XXIII. 

Q Rigv iv, 16, 13: v, 29, 14. RjiSvan Austin x. 9p. 11 may be the 
sarm , because Bharadvaja was descended from l hja (p. lhl). 

Vedarth on Rigv ix, 98. . 

8 Va 71, 48-9; S3, 13-14, 129. Bd iii, 9 . 49-50: 19, 12-13 with 
23. Cf. MBh iii, 213, 14131. 

9 Va 99, 168-9. Mat -UK 45-6. 




YAMADEVA 

was a contemporary of Prasfcoka Sarnjaya, Abhyav; 
amana, and Divodasa king of N. Pancalal 1 
Yamadeva was a well-known Angirasa rishi, as the genealogy 
says. 2 Hymns ascribed to him show he was a Gautama 3 and 
refer to Dlrghatamas. 4 t In one hymn ‘ Vamadeva 9 shows he was 
later than Rjisvan Vaidathina, 5 and others ascribed to him indicate 


he was later than Divodasa Atithigva and Trasadasyu 6 who were 
contemporaries (p. 170), and was a contemporary of Somaka 
Sahadevya. 7 Elsewhere * Yamadeva 9 is connected with kings Sala 
and Dala, 8 who appear to be the kings of Ayodhya, No. 77 
(p. 149), later still. These indications suggest that the first Vama- 
deva lived in the time of Somaka. Descendants of his would appear 
later, and among them Brhaduktha is called his son and was a 
well-known rishi. 9 ‘ Yamadeva* consecrated l)urmukha Pancala. 10 
Other references to c Yamadeva 9 are quite vague. 11 

The next noted Angirasa was Saradvant, son of a Gautama, 12 
who married Ahalya, 13 sister of king Divodasa of N. Pancala 
(p. 116) ; and his descendants are given in the N. Pancala 
genealogy, 14 but the pedigree is very greatly abbreviated, only 
three generations being mentioned from Divodasa's time to that 


1 Amikramanl and Vedarth on Bigv vi, 75. Brliadd v, 124-8, 138-9. 
P. 170. 

2 Also Ya 59, 90, 101 : Bd ii, 32, 110 : Mat 115, 104; 196 , 4, 35-6. 

3 ftigv iv, 4, 11 ; 32, 9, 12. Brhadd iv, 126-7. Vedic Index ii, 286. 

4 Kigv iv, 4, 13. Also AuSija, 21, 6-7. 

5 Id. iv, 16, 13, 18. 6 Id. iv, 26, 3; 38, 1. 

7 Id. iv, 15, 7-10. Vedarth on Rigv iv, 15. 

8 MBh iii, 192, 13180 f. MBh xii, 92 to 94 about Vasumanas are 

indeterminate and brahmanical. 

9 Ya 59, 93, 102. . Bd ii, 32, 101, 111. Mat 145, 95, 105 ; 196, 35-6. 
Vedic Index ii, 71. AnukramanI and Vedarth on Rigv x, 54 to 56. 

J0 Aitareya Brahm viii, 23. 

11 c. g. Manu x, 106 : Pad vi, 281, 6, 11. 

12 MBh i, 130, 5072 : v, 165, 5768. 

13 It is of her that Bam tells the story of Indra’s seduction of Ahalya 
(i, 48, 14 f.) in that her son was Satananda (id. 51, 1-6). It is told 
again with fanciful additions (id. vii, 30, 21-35). Often alluded to, 
MBh v, 11, 373 : xii, 344, 13205: xiii, 41, 2328 ; 153, 7 218 : Lg i, 29, 
27: with variations. Also Vedic Index’. Br 122, 49: Pad v, 51. The 
xtory is attached in a fable to Uedhatithi Gautama and his son Cirakftrin, 
MBh xii, 267, 9482-9552. 

14 Ya 99, 201-5. Mat 50, 8-12. Hv 32, 1784-8. Vis iv, 19, 16-18. 
Ag 277, 22-3. Wrongly in Bhag ix, 21, 34-6. MBh i, 130, 5072-89, 
omitting Satananda and Satyadhrti. 
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SARADVANT AND PAJRIYA KAKSlVANT 


‘aim, namely Satananda, Satyadhrti and the twins Krpa a 
whom Santanu succoured. 1 All these were Gautamas 2 an 
dierefore descendants o£ Ucathya, 3 There is nothing 1 to fix the 
times of Satananda and Satyadhrti. 

Another KaksTvant was the author of Rigveda i, 1M> auc ^ 
where he calls himself Pajriya KaksTvant. These hymns and also 
118 to 126 are attributed to KaksTvant Dairghatamasa Ausija, but 
this rishi cannot be the former KaksTvant {ante), because (1) DTrgha- 
tamas and his son KaksTvant lived in the time of Dusyanta and 
Bharata (p. 163), (2) this Pajriya KaksTvant speaks of Divodasa 4 
(who appears to be the king of N. Pancfila) but not of Pijavana 
nor Sudas, whence it seems he lived between them, (3) there was 
a long interval of many kings between Bharata and his descendant 
Divodasa (p. 146), and (4) the description and treatment of this 
young rishi in the story of him and king Svanaya Bhavayavya 5 
does not accord with the base birth of the earlier KaksTvant. The 
i wo KaksTvants therefore were different persons. This rishi belonged 
to the family of the Pajras, 6 of whom there is no mention before 
Dlrghatamas. Moreover, it will be shown in the following section 
that the Kanvas did not come into existence till after AjamTdha, 
80 that the reference in hymn 117 , 8 to Kanva and that in i, 18 
(attributed to Medhfitithi Kanva) to ' KaksTvant who is Ausija' as 
a contemporary, both show that Pajriya KaksTvant could not be 
the earlier Kaksivant. but was a later descendant, for Pajra was an 
Ausija. 7 Thus there were two KaksTvants, both Ausijas, the first 
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son of DTrghatamas in Bharata’s time and the second son (or 
descendant) of Pajra (and also probably a descendant of Dlrghatamas) 
fi oon after Divodasa. The Anukramani and Yedarthadipika have 
contused them. This fixes the time of king Svanaya as between 
Divodasa and Sudfis. s 


1 Also MBh i, 63 , 2435-6: v, 165 , 5767-8. 

* So KrpI, MBh i, 130, 5114-15; and Krpa, 137, 5433. 

3 'V a reading Rtathyd in the genealogy should be Autatliya (—Ancalhyd)' 

M-at akhydtd and Hv ele te have ‘emended 3 the patronymic they did not 
understand (cf. pp. 82 -3). This ^aradvant apparently is called Aatathya 
Gautama, Vft 64, 26: Bd ii, 38, 28. 

_ Bigvi, 116, 18. 6 Brkadd iii. 141-50. Bigv i, 126, 2, 4, 5. 

' Rigv i, 122 , 4, 7, 8. Hence Nohusa there is different from K aim so 
father of Yayati. 

B He belonged probably to one of the petty Pancfila dynasties descended 
,rom BhrmyfciSva (p. 1 ] 7). 
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DRONA AND OTHER ANGIRASAS 

pa brings us down to the reign of Sjantanu of Hastinap 
Bharadvaja had his hermitage at Gangadvfira 1 and was of 
Angiras’ lineage. 2 Prsata was then king of N. Pancala and was his 
friend. Prsata's son Drupada and Bharadvaja’s son Drona were 
playmates, 3 but Drnpada on becoming king despised Drona. Drona 
was a great archer and warrior and taught Dhrtarastra's sons and 
the Pandavas all the art of war. 4 With the Pandavas* aid he 
conquered Drupada (p. 116), and apparently became himself king 
of N. Pancala. He married Krpi, and their son was Asvatthaman. 5 
This Bharadvaja is said to have taught Agnivesa the art of the 
agneya weapon, and Agnivesa taught it to Drona. 6 

Other Brhaspatis and Bharadvajas are mentioned, but with want 
of personal distinction. 7 One Brhaspati gave his daughter Romasa 
to king Svanaya Bhavayavya: 8 another is said to have been the 
preceptor of king Vasu of Cedi: 9 and another the preceptor of 
Vyasa's son Suka. 10 One Bharadvaja taught Satrunjaya king of 
the Sauyiras: 11 another with his son Yavakrl is connected with 
Raibhya and his sons Arvavasu and Paravasn. 1 - Many other 
Angirasas, authors of Vedic hymns and others, are mentioned, some 
of whom were of more or less note, such as Iliranyastupa, Kutsa, 
Gotama Rahugana 13 and Apastamba; 14 15 but there is no sufficient 
evidence to fix their positions. A Canda Kausika, called son of 
Kakslvant Gautama, is made contemporary with Brhadratha and 
Jarasandha, kings of Magadha, by contracting the genealogy. 16 


r 


1 The story is in MBh i, 130, 5102-12; 166, 6328-35. 

2 So liis son Drona, MBh i, 130 , 5122; 132 , 5280. 

3 The fable of Drona’s birth is noticed under the Ayastyas , chap. XXII. 

4 MBh i, 67, 2705-6; 132; 166, 6344-7. 

0 MBh i, 130 , 5114-15. Vis iv, 19, 18. 

MBh i. 130, 5107-8; 139, 5524-5. 

7 ‘ Brhaspati 5 wrongly with Mandhatr, MBh xiii, 76, 3668. A Bharad- 
vaja, Manu x, 107. 

8 Rigv i, 126, 6—7 Brhadd iii, 155 to iv, 3. His position has just 

been fixed, ante . 

fJ MBh xii, 338, 12753-6. Id. 326, 12209-10. 

11 Id. 140, 5249-50. 

13 Id. iii, 135. 10703-4 : see chap. XXI. 

1$ Rigv i, 77 and 78. The story in &atapatha Brahm i, 4, 10-19 (SBE 
xii, 104—6) is a bruhmanical fable. 

4 MBh iii, 297, 16875: xiii, 66, 3320. To be distinguished from the 
Apastambi gotra among the Bh&rgavas, Mat 195, 33. 

15 MBh ii, 16, 688 to 17. 740. 
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SUNDRY ANGIRASAS 

•ila, son of Yasu, is mentioned with the Pandavas. 1 
ngirasas, see chapter XXYII. 

_ genealogy says there were 15 parties (paksa ) among the 
Angirasas, but 16 or 17 names are given, namely, Ayasya, Utathya 
(Pcathya), Yamadeva, Ausija, Bharadvaja, Sankrti, Garga, Kanva, 
athltara, Mudgala, Visnuvrddha, Harita, Kapi, Ruksa (read 
ruksaya), Bharadvaja, Arsabha and Kitu. Matsya 196 names all 
these as gotras except the last two. Of these parties, however, the 
Siuikrtis to Uruksayas, were not Angirasas by origin, but 
^piang from ksatriyas and were incorporated among the Angirasas. 
e Canvas became brahmans straightway, as will be now explained, 
u the rest of these became ksatriyan brahmans, as will be 
explained in chapter XXIII, and ultimately wholly brahmans. 
- os t °f these names are also mentioned as those of celebrated 
Arigirasa hymn-makers. 2 


Kanvas or Kdnvdyanas. 

Among the Angirasas were the Kanvas, 3 and they were an offshoot 
l °m the Paurava line, as all the authorities agree, but two distinct 
points are assigned for their branching off in two different accounts, 
oth accounts say, Kanva had a son Medhatithi, and from Medha- 
1 u were descended the Kanvayanas who were brahmans. One 
ff* oun ^ sa ys, Kanva was son of Apratiratha (or Pratiratlia), one of 
e sons °f hing Matinara (or Rantinara, p. 144): but the other 
lna ves Kanva son of Ajamldha, a king who was Ma/tinara’s sue- 
C _ es * or b y some 32 generations. This difference involves a great 
iscrepancy as to the time when Kanva lived. Both origins can 
nudly be true, for it is difficult to believe that Kanvas started 
l °m ‘ Medhatithi son of Kanva’ twice over many generations 
a P a rt, that is, the double origin of a single brahman family from 
persons a © es apart. A gotra called Kanvas is named among 
le Vasisthas, 4 but, even assuming that that unique mention is 
correct, that gotra appears unknown otherwise; and the above 

*° acc cunts undoubtedly refer to one and the same family c 

KSnvas. 

^he earlier origin is given by the Vayu, Harivam4a, Visnu and 
p 21 ^ 1239. He may be connected with Vyasa*s disciple Paila, 


3 59 > 98 ~ 102 - Pd ii, 32, 107-12. Mat 145 , 101-6, 

v a 99 , 199. Mat 50, 5. Hv 32, 1782. 4 l 


Mat 200 , 9. 
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say anything about Kanvayanas, and so do not assert that the 
Kanvayanas began at this point. 

The later origin from Ajamldha is given by the Vayu, Matsya, 
\ isnu and Garuda, 3 which are all in agreement, while the Bhaga¬ 
vata - derives from him the Priyamedhas instead, who also were 
Angirasas. 5 

The Harivamsa, Brahma and Agni make Jahnu son of Ajamldha 
and Kesini, and so substitute the Kanyakubja dynasty for the 
Kanvayanas, and this is clearly wrong (pp. 99 f.). Their false 
substitution here shows that they have ousted some other line of 
descendants, and the only other line at this point mentioned any¬ 
where is the Ivanvayana family, hence the inference is that it 
originated here. The Bhagavata moreover in giving Praskanva 
the earlier origin is clearly wrong, becaii^|Praskanva Kanva was 
not earlier than Sudas of N. Pahcala, 0 therefore was long 
posterior to the time it assigns him. Of the fur Puranas therefore 
which assert the earlier origin, the Bhagavata is wrong, the 

2 Va 99, 130-1, misreading Kantha and Kanthayana here as also 
elsewhere (e. g. verses 199, 344, 3-46):_ 

dhuryo pratirathasyapi Kanvas tasyabhavat sutah 
Medhatithih sutas tasya y asm at Kanvayana dvijah. 

Dlnmja appears to he an adjective, but even if a name does not affect this 
question. Vis iv, 19, 2 agrees closely. Hv 32, 1718 says— 
putrah Fratirathasy&slt Kanvah samabhavan nrpah 
Medhatithih sutas tasya yasmat Kanvo 'bhavad dvijah. 

Bhag ix, 20, 6-7 :— 


K anvo 'pratirathatmajah 


tasya Medhiltithis tasmat Praskanvadya dvijatayah 
whi< h is equivalent, for Praskanva was a Kanva. 

2 Ag 277, 5. Gar 140, 4. 

VJat JO. 46—7 and Va 99, 169-70 (which here also misreads Kantha 
and Kanthaymva ):— 

Ajamldhasya Ke6inyam Kanvah samabhavat kiln 
Medhatithih sutas tasya tasmat Kanvayana dvijfth. 

•Similarly Vis iv, 19, 10 and Gar 140, 9. 

4 Bhag ix, 21, 21 :— 

Ajamidhasya vam6y&h syuh Priyarned 1 1 idayo dvijah. 

0 Anukramani on Rigv viii, 2. 

IJigv i, 4/, 2, 5, 6 (attributed to him): 49. 3-5, which show he was 
later than Priyamedha. 




ORIGIN OF THE KANVAS 

tairhsa highly suspect because of its untrue substitution of 
cfinyakubja dynasty at the later point, and the Vayu and Visnu 
give both accounts and therefore stultify themselves. The weight 
of authority then is in favour of the later origin. 

Next, there appears to be nothing to show that the Kanvas 
existed before Ajamldha. A Kanva is mentioned in Dusyanta's 
time. He adopted Sakuntala, and Dusyanta met her in his 
hermitage and married her, but this Kanva is expressly called 
a Ka^yapa (see next chapter), and so could not be a member of the 
Kanvas, who were Angirasas. Kanva was his personal name. 
There is no other mention of any Kanva before Ajamldha. On the 
other hand there were many Kanvas after him, as the Rigveda 
shows. By the group of synchronisms at page 163, Sobhari 
Kanva's position has been fixed, and (accepting the AnukramanFs 
ascriptions of authorship) there are the following indications: 
Pragatha Kanva was contemporary with Durgaha's grandsons, 1 
and so the positions of his father Ghora, brother Kanva and three 
sons are fixed; Prsadhra Kanva was contemporary with Dasyavc- 
vrka; 2 and Praskanva has been noticed above. Through Kakslvaut 
Pajriya {ante) can be placed Devatithi Kftnva, 8 Yatsa Kanva, 4 
Sadhvamsa Kanva (who was later than Trasadasyu) 5 and Medha- 
tithi Kanva 0 —all later than Ajamldha. 

It is clear that the Kanvas sprang from Ajamldha 7 and not from 
Matinfira's son Apratiratha, and this accords with the fact that 
both just before and after Ajamldha the Paurava line threw off 
branches which became brahmans, as will be explained in 
chapter XXIII. The erroneous earlier origin may perhaps be 
explained by the Hnrivarhsa text. It says Apratiratha's son was 
Kanva, a king, and quite possibly there was a junior king Kanva 
then, and afterwards the second line— 

Medbatitbih sutas tasya yasmat Kanvayana dvijfili 
which is found generally in both accounts and belongs properly 
to the second, was mistakenly added to the first, especially wh< n 
•Tahnu was foisted in as a son of Ajanudha and ousted the Knnva- 
yanas from their proper place. The Kanvas thus belonged to the 


1 Rigv viii, 6’5, 12. Bvhadd vi, 35-9. 

‘ liigv viii, 56'. 1, 2. 8 Id. viii, /, 17. 4 It. viii, 6, '17. 

5 Id. viii. 8 , 4, 7, 8, &c. Id. i. 18, 1. Medhatithi II 1 

7 4 Ajamldha’ is named among the Angi rasa 3, Mat 47. 
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of the N. Paneala dynasty (pp. 146, 148), and various KanJ 
are named in connexion with Rigvedic hymns. The position 
of one, Sobhari, has been fixed as mentioned. Others were earlier 
and later, as noticed above, and the positions of others can be per¬ 
ceived in a general way through allusions to kings, to themselves 
and to other persons, but can hardly be particularized. 1 


CHAPTER XX 

THE ATREYAS 

The mythical rishi Atri has been noticed above (chapter XVI), 
and the name is also loosely applied to various Atreyas, as will be 
noticed. The genealogy of the Atreyas is given in Brahmfinda iii, 
8 , 73-86, Vayu 70, 67-78 and Linga i, 63, 68-78; and also 
partially in connexion with the Paurava dynasty in Brahma 13, 
5-14 and Harivaihsa 31 , 1658, 1661-8. All these passages are 
closely alike and collated suggest the original text. The Matsya 
(137) gives a list of Atreya rishis and gotras. The genealogy is 
very brief in its range, 2 confuses Prabhakara with the primaeval 
mythical Atri in making him father of Soma, and explains the 
names Prabhakara and Svastyatreya by a brahmanical fable evidently 
fabricated out of them. So far as it is genealogical it agrees with 
tradition elsewhere. 

Prabhakara, who is called Atri or Atreya, 3 is the earliest of this 
family to whom an historical position is given, namely, that he 
married the ten daughters of Bhadra^va or Raudrasva and GhrtacL 
Bhadrasva, as he is called in two Puranas, 4 or Raudrasva, as he is 
generally called, 5 was an early Paurava king ; the Vayu, Matsya 
and Bhagavata name his queen as Ghrtaci; 6 and the Vayu, Brahma 

1 MBh, see Sorensen, where Kunva KuSyapa (ante) must be distinguished . 
In fables, Br 85 ; 148. 

" Kur i, 19, 18-19 shortens and confuses the account. 

3 So also Va 99, 127. Sec chap. XVI. 

4 Mat 49 , 4. Ag 277, 3. 

5 MBh i, 94, 3698. Va 99, 123-7. Vis iv, 19, 1. Gar i, 140 , 2. 
Bhng ix, 20, 3. Br 13, 4. Hv 31, 1658. 

c Generally confused with the apsaras, see p. 135. 
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arivaihsa add, their ten daughters married the Atr 
hakara. Prabhakara's position is therefore defined. The 
genealogy says he had ten sons, called the S vasty atreya s, 1 and 
from him the best Atreya gotras were descended. Chief among his 
Svastyatreya descendants (not sons) were two famous risliis Datta 
and Durvasas. 2 * 

Datta Atreya, or Dattatreya as he is generally called, 8 is always 
connected in tradition with the great Haihaya king Arjuna Karta- 
virya, who propitiated him and was favoured by him. 4 * He was 
therefore, from this position, a descendant (not son) of Prabhakara. 
In late or brahmanical stories however he is wrongly introduced at 
other times. 6 He is said to have been placid, beneficent and un¬ 
blemished 6 and is regarded as the fourth incarnation of Visnu; 7 
yet he is sometimes described as addicted to sensual pleasures and 
spirituous liquor. 8 It is said he had a son Nimi, who was the first 
to institute the sraddha. 9 

Durvasas Atreya is called Datta’s brother, 10 but his position is 
not definite, because he is not certainly connected with any king, 
and he appears often in tales, introduced at all stages of traditional 
history, especially in brahmanical stories. 11 He is nearly always 
presented as a very irascible and furious rishi, 12 and his character 


1 A Svastyatreya, Bvhadd iii, 56; Hv 168, 9571. One is the reputed 
author of Rigv v, 50 and 51. A Svasti, Bfhadd i, 128; See. 

2 Mark 17 j 6-16 mythologizes their birth and characters. 

: e.g. Br 213, 106, 110. ' Mark 17, 7. MBh xiii, 153 , 7224. 

4 MBh iii, 115, 11036: xii, 49, 1750-1 : xiii, 152, 7189; 153. 7224; 
157, 7351. Va 94, 10-11. Bd iii, 69, 10-11. Br 13. 161. Hv 33, 
1852-3 ; 42, 2309. Mark 18 and 19. Mat 43, 15. Pad v, 12, 118. 
Vis iv, 11, 3. BLag ix, 15, 17 ; 23, 24. Ag 271 , 5. 

e.g. earlier with the Aila king Ayu, Pad >i, 103 , 101-135. Later 
with Alarka, Mark 16, 12 ; 37. 26 ; &c.: Br 180 , 31-2: Gar i, 21S. 

n Genealogy, line 22. Mark 17, 6, 13, 18. 

7 Va 98, 89. Bd iii, 73, 88. Mark 17, 7. Genealogy. Br 213 . 106- 
J 3. Hv 42, 2305-12. 

8 Mark 17, 20-5; 18, 23, 28-31. Pad ii, 103, 106-9, 114. 

9 MBh xiii, 91, 4328-46. But xiv ; 92, 2887 attributes it to Jamadagni. 
Both lived about the same time. 

10 Both sons of Atri, Br 117, 2 : Ag 20, 12. See chap. XVI. 

11 e.g. with the ancient AmburTsa (pp. 39 f.), Bhag ix, 1, 35 f. With 
an ancient king Svetaki, MBh i, 223, 8098, 8132—11. W ith Rama 
DiLgarathi, Pad vi, 271 , 44. With BhTsma, MBh xiii, 26. 1763. Witli 
KuntI, MBh i, 67, 2768; 111 . 1385. With the Pandavas, MBb iii, 85, 
8265. With Krsna, Hv 298to 303. In myth, Ag 3, 1-2. 

12 Mark 17 9-16. Vis i 9, 4, 6. MBh ii! 259, 15415 1’. 
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'1/1 taken off in a story a!tout Krsna. 1 Curses imprecate 
serve at times to explain pitiable misfortunes and hardly- 
erited sufferings. 2 He is called an incarnation of Siva. 3 No 
gotras appear to have claimed descent from him. 

The genealogy says that among gotras descended from Datta 
four were widely renowned, named after their founders, Syavasva, 
Mudgala (or Pratvasa), Balaraka (or Vagbhutaka or Vavalgu) and 
Gavisthira. Ihe Matsya mentions as gotra names, Syavasva and 
Gavisthira (197, 5, 7, 8), but not the second and third. I have 
found nothing to elucidate Mudgala. Six Atreyas were hymn- 
makers, 4 Atri, Arcananas, Syavasva, Gavisthira, Balgutaka (or 
Avihotra, or Karnaka), and Purvatithi. The fifth is plainly the 
same as the third gotra, but it is difficult to fix the correct 
name. 


Arcananas. was an Atreya and Syavasva was his son. Both are 
mentioned in the Rigveda. Many hymns are attributed to 
Syavasva ° and one to his son Andhlgu. 6 Arcananas and Syavasva 
sacrificed foi king Rathavlti Diirbhya, and Syavasva married his 
daughter. Contemporaries then were Taranta and Purumidha, 
both ot* whom are said to have been sons of Vidadasva. 7 In two 
of ohose hymns Syavasva mentions Trasadasyu, 8 who would be the 
i rasadasyu mentioned in other hymns and whose position has been 
fixed above (p. 163). This fixes the position of Arcananas and 
Syavasva as soon after his time. 

Other Atreyas are mentioned, such as the ‘ Atri ’ (one or several), 
who received wealth from Tryaruna, Trasadasyu and Asvamedha, 
and a 1 so from king Rausama, :i and whose position (but not name or 
names) is fixed accordingly (p. 163) : also a Babhru, who was priest 
fo Rnarhuaya. 10 


1 MBh xiii, 159, 7414 f. 

A:i in the play of Sakunfala, Act iv, introduction. 

3 MBh i, 223, 8132. Mark 17, 9-11. Vi§ i, 9, 2. 

1 \ a 59. 104 ; Bd ii, 32, 113-14 ; Mat 145 , 107-9 ; collated. 

, G Ri g v v, 52 to 61, 81, 82 : viii, 35 to 38 and ix, 32 simply to 
Syiivftfiva. 
fl Id. ix, 101. 

7 lii gv v. 61 and VeclSrtb tlu-reoii. Brhndil v, 50-81. Vtdic Index 
i, 36: ii, 100. RBE xxxii, 359. 

8 JEtigv v iii, 36, 7; 37, 7. 

J Bihadd v. 13, 31. 

10 Id v, 13. 33-1. 

* 
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'jy The Kasyapas. 

The accounts of the mythical Kasyapas have been noticed in 
chapter XVI. Two so-called vaiiisas of the Kasyapas are found, 
one of which is wholly mythical and has been noticed there. I he 
other deals with historical members of the Kasyapa brahman family 
and is given by four Puranas. 1 Their versions are based on a 
common original, and are closely alike, but the Kurina has intro¬ 
duced some variations, which do not however materially alter the 
purport. The Vayu, Brahmanda and Linga collated suggest the 
original reading. The Matsya (199) gives a long list of rishis 
and gotras. 

The genealogy says that Kasyapa had two sons atsara and 
Asita. VatsTtra begot Nidhruva and Raibhya. Nidhruva married 
Sumedlias, daughter of Cyavana and Sukanya, and was the 
progenitor of the Kundapayins. Raibhya was progenitor of the 
Raibhyas. Asita married Ekaparna and their son was Devala, 
best of the Sandilyas. 2 * But this genealogy is hopelessly wronir, as 
will appear from a chronological survey of Kasyapa rishis who are 
mentioned. 

Vats&ra (or Vatsara, as it appears sometimes) is not mentioned 
in the Vedic Index? Kasyapa, he, Naidhruva, Raibhya, Asita and 
Devala were the six Kasyapa bralimavadins, 4 * and he is one of the 
seven rishis now said to be stationed in the sky. His alleged son 
Nidhruva's wife cannot have been the daughter of Cyavana and 
Sukanya, for they belonged to the very earliest age, and the reading 
Snianydydm should probably be tv. kanyd yd, meaning that his wife 
was daughter of a Cyavana, who may have been the king oi 
N. Pahcfila, as will appear in the next paragraph. A Naidhruvi 
is once mentioned in Vedic literature, and a Kundapayin also. 
A Nidhruvi is the reputed author of Rigveda ix, 63. Raibhya ' (oi 
Rebhya), the name of the other son assigned to Vatsara, is a 


1 Va 70. 24-9. Bd iii, 8, 28-33. Lg i, 63, 49-55. lvur i. 19> 1-7. 

2 The la&t line of the genealogy seems unintelligible. 

* Can he he Avatsara of Rigv v, 44, 10? An Avatsara was son of 
Prasravana, Aitar Brahrn ii, 3. 24. . 

4 Vi 159, 103. Bd ii, 32, 112-13. Mat 115 , 100-/. 1 his suggests 

his identification with Avatsara. 

8 Va, 64, 28. Bd ii, 38, 29 6 7 ^cdte Indsx, s.y _ 

7 He must be distinguished from u Baibhya among tlu- \ ras 

(chap. XXI). A Baibhya and his son Kuksi, MBh \u, doO, 13o83 ■)■ 
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mt^ynaic, and should no doubt be Rebha; and if so, he may^ 
the Rebha Kasyapa who is the reputed author of Rigveda viii, 97/ 
and perhaps also the Rebha who is called a rishi 2 and mentioned 
several times in the hymns. 3 Nothing can be fixed about his time, 
except that he was prior to Kakslvant Pajriya, who mentions 


<sl 


him. 1 * * 4 This synchronism shows that the Cyavana mentioned above 
cannot be the primaeval rishi and is more probably the N. Pancfila 
king* (p. 148). The other persons named in the genealogy will be 
noticed in turn. 

The earliest time at which a Kasyapa is mentioned is that of 
Kama Jamadagnya, who, according to brakmanie fable, offered a 
great sacrifice with Kasyapa as his upadhyaya (p. 200). 

The next Kasyapa is Kanva Kasyapa, in whose hermitage Sakun- 
tala dwelt. 5 6 She married the Paurava king Dusyanta and was 
mother of the iamous king Bharata. 0 c Kanva ’ is said to have 
been the chief priest at Bharata* s sacrifices, 7 and Bharata gave him 
gifts; 8 and he is no doubt this Kanva (or perhaps his son). The 
Kanva family had not come into existence then as shown in the 
last chapter. 

The next Kasyapa was the progenitor of the Sandilyas. 9 His 
position is not known, but they existed in the time of Dilipa II 
Khatvanga, king of Ayodhya, because an old verse says that a 
Sandilya sacrificed for him ; 10 and they would be even earlier, if the 
statement is reliable, that Bhcimanyu, probably the Paurava king, 
gave food to a Sandilya. 11 These allusions show that the genealogy 
is wiong if it means, as it seems to mean, that the Sandilyas sprang 
from Asita or Devala, who were far later. 


Ihe next Kasyapa was Vibhandaka, who had his hermitage on 
the It. Kau&ki (the modern Kosi in N. Bihar). IIis son was 


1 Hymns ix, 99 and 100 aro attributed to his two son.'. 

Rigv i, 117, 4. 3 Vedic Index ii, 226. 

4 Bigv i, 116, 7, 24; 117 , 4, 6. 

5 MBh i, 70, 2870, 2874, 2893-4 ; 73, 2975. The play of Sakuntalu, 

verses 18, 26, &c. 

6 MBh i, 73, 2972 ^ 74, 3105-6, 3117-18 : xiv, 3, 50. Also the play. 
Blntg ix, 20 , 8-22. 6atapatha Brfihm xiii, 5, 4, 13. 

7 AIBh i, 74, 3122. 8 MBh vii, 68, 2387: xii, 29, 942. 

Named iu the Mat list, 199, 18. But a Sandili is named among the 

VnBisthas also, Mat 200, 5. 

10 Vft 73, 41-2. Bd Hi, 10, 90-1. Hv 18, 991-3. 

n MEh xiii, 137, 6266. 
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e/r^hi Rsyasrrigu, whom Lomapada, king of Anga, in 
erritory they lived, inveigled to his capital to bring rain after 
a long drought, and to whom he gave his daughter Santa in 
marriage. 1 Rsyasrhga was afterwards invited to the court of 
Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, and performed a sacrifice that the 
king might have a son. 2 A descendant Vaibhandaki, whose name 
was apparently Pnrnabhadra, is connected with Lomapada’s fourth 



successor Haryanga. 1 2 3 

Next would probably come Nidhruva and Rebha as noticed 
above. 

The next famous Kasyapa was the rishi Asita. 4 His wife was 
Ekaparna (p. 69), and their son was Devala. 5 6 This portion is 
given in the genealogy. Devala is often called Asita Devala,’’ 
and sometimes even simply Asita; 7 hence it is not always clear 
which is meant, and he must be distinguished from other Devalas. 8 
The genealogy says that Devala, and therefore Asita presumably, 
were Sandilyas, thus indicating that it is imperfect, and that they 
must have had an ancestor Sandila, who lived much earlier, as 
pointed out above. Asita is made contemporary wdth BhTsma, for 
he had asked for Satyavati in marriage; 9 Devala wdth the 
Pandavas, 10 and Devala^s younger brother (cousin ?) Dhaumya 


1 MBh iii, 110, 9989 to 113 , 10093 : xii. 234, 8609 : xiii, 137, 6269. 
Pam i, 9 and 10. Cf. Vis iv, 13, 3. It is said Lomapilda had a son 
through Rsya&rhga’s favour, Va 99, 104; Mat 13, 95-6; Br 13, 41; 
Hv 31, 16*97-8. 

2 Ram i, 11, 19 f. But not so in MBh iii, 273, 15877-9. 

3 IIv 31, 1700-1. Br 13, 44. Mat 48 , 98-9 (Vibhandaka). 

4 Mat 199 , 19. Lg i, 63, 51. Brhadd ii, 157. Probably MBh xii, 
47, 1594. Anukram and Vedarth on Rigv ix, 5 and 21. Asita Dhanva 
of the asuras (Vcdic Index i, 399) would be different. There were 
several Asitas, see Sorensen. 

8 Lg i, 63, 53-4. MBh xii, 1, 4: xiii, 139 , 6298 : &e. So implied 
in MBh ix, 51 and perhaps ii, 52, 1917. But one brabmanical book 
inverts the relation and calls Asita Daivala wrongly, Veche Index i, 380. 

6 MBh ii, 4, 105; 11, 441; 12. 510; 58, 2038: &c. 

7 MBh xii, 229 , 8431-6 ; 276 , 9874-7. 

8 A son of Vi§v&mitra, Hv 27, 1462; Br 10, 60. The father of 
Prahmadatta’s queen Sannati, Mat 20, 26; Hv 24. 1274-8, 1297—8: 
but Uv 23, 1261-2 identifies him with Asita Devala wrongly. A snn of 
Pratyusa (mythical ?), MBh i, 66, 2590 ; Va 66, 26 ; Bd iii, 3, 27; Br 3, 
41 ; Hv 3, 159; &e. 

0 MBh i, 100, 4045. With Yudhisthira, ii, 76, 2574. 

10 MBh ii, 53, 1917: iii, 65, 8263 : xii, 1, 3-5. 
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e their purohita. 1 Both Asita and Devala were celebrate 
thma-vildins, as mentioned above; 2 and othejr statements are 
made about them in brahmanical accounts. 3 

Various other Kasyapas are mentioned, such as Yfga, who became 
king* Drupada’s sacrifice^ 4 5 but they are generally indefinite or 
unimportant. 

The genealogy says there were three groups among the Kasyapas, 
the Sandilyas, Naidhruvas and Raibhyas. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE V1SVAMITRAS 

The family of the YisvSmitras was founded by the great Visva- 
mitra, and the story about him has been narrated above (p. 205). 
Ills brahmanhood was disputed by the great Devaraj Vasistha, and 
he succeeded in establishing it, with the result that he held a 
position independent of all other brahmans, and so founded an 
independent brahman family, the only separate brahman family 
founded by a ksatriya. 6 His position has been fixed above (p. 152). 
The various Visvamitras who will be noticed are however often 
confused, and sometimes regarded as one and the same person, 0 
with the result that no allusions occur which can well suggest names 
to distinguish them. An account of Visvamitra and his sons is 
given by four Puranas 7 and the texts should be collated. Lists 

1 MBh i, 183 , 6914, 6918 -19; & c.: xv, 23 , 632. P. 0. Roy's trans¬ 
lation of xiv, 64, 1903 makes Agnive6ya his (Yudhi§tlura's) priest, and 

either name 0$ Lhaunun: but purohita and A/jni- 
ve&ya are distinct, and the rendering should he 1 his priest ’ (i.e. Dhnumya) 
4 and AgniveSya \ 

2 Rigv ix, 5 to 24 are ascribed to one or other of them. 

8 e. g. Asita declared prthivl-gita filokas to Dharmadhvajin Janaka, Vis 
iv, 24, 54. Devala in Pad vi, 107, 27 f. 

4 MBh i, 167 , 6362 f.: ii, 78 , 2662. 

5 MBh xiii, 3, 185; 4, 247 -8. 6 e.g. MBh i, 7L 2921-8. 

7 J1 v 27, 1460-3 ; 32, 1767-9. Br 10, 57-60 ; 13 r note to verse 91. 
These are closely alike. Yfi 01 , 96-7 and Pd iii, 66 , 68-9 are alike hut 
give only two lines. But all these son - may not have been sons of the 

first ViSvainiti a. 


VISVAMITRA'S SONS 
are also given by various authorities and will 

had many sons, chief among them being Madhu¬ 
cchandas, Kati (or Kata?) Rsabha, Renu, Astaka 1 and Galava. 2 
He also adopted the Bhargava Sunahsepa with the name Devarata 
and made him the chief of all his sons. 3 Astaka appears to have 
succeeded Visvamitra in the kingdom of Kanyakubja (p. 146), but 
all the rest were entirely brahmans. Accounts concur (though 
differing in details) that Visvamitra*s sons did not all accept 
Devarata's headship; and it is said that Visvamitra cursed those 
who repudiated it to become dog-eaters or miecchas, 4 such as 
Andliras, Pundras and Sabaras. 5 The Ramayana says absurdly 
that he cursed all his sons, because they refused to offer themselves 
as victims in Sunah^epa’s stead, to be dog-eaters dwelling like the 
Vasisthas among the lowest castes. 6 7 This is certainly wrong, for 
Madhucchandas and others were not degraded. There are allusions 
at times to degraded Visvamitras, 1 but it is difficult to say what 
that means, 8 and it is distinctly stated that all his sons were munis 
who declared sacred lore. 9 

The Bhagavata says 10 —Madhucchandas was the middle son. 
The elder sons resented Devarata/s position, but Madhucchandas 
and the younger sons accepted it; so Visvamitra blessed them and 
Devarata as ‘ Ku&kas \ and they constituted the Kausika gotra, 
while the elder sons were separate and known as * Visvamitras \ 

1 Vedfirth on Rigv ix, 70 and x, 104. But possibly sons of different 
Visvamitras have been mixed up. The 13 chief KuSikas are named, 
Bd ii, 32 , 117-19; Mat 145 , 111-14. 

2 In story of Satyavrata Tri6anku, p. 38. MBli xiii, 4 . 251. in 
various stores, Mark ,20, 42 to 21, 4; VN £7,33. Of. p. 112, and 
second note above. 

8 P. 20G. Ram i, 57, 3-4 gives him four sons with names till wrong. 
Jjfhadd iv, 95 and Bhag ix, 16, 29 say 101. 

1 MBh xiii, 3, 188. 

8 Aitareya Brahm vii, 18. Saukbayana Sr Sutra xv, 26. 

8 Ram i, 62, 9-17. 

7 As fiakfasas, Va 69, 195 ; 70, 53, 56 : Bd iii, S, 69, 62. 

8 It may have been developed out of the story that a \ iSvamitrn, com¬ 

pelled by hunger, once ate dog*- flesh irom ;i candnlu s hand ; Br 93, *>—24 , 
Manu x, 108; MBh xii, 141, 5344-5417. But more probably it menu 
that some of VMvSiuit udants became priests to non-Aryan tribe® 

and oO degenerated to the level of their clients. It h said he created 
yatudhanns. MBh xiii, 3, 4. See Paulastyas, note, next chapter. 

' MBh xiii, 4, 248, 259. 10 Bhftg ix. 16, 29, 33- 7. 
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VISVAMITRA’S DESCENDANTS 
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a, forg^j 


ut tradition liardly seems to acknowledge this distinction, 
svamitras generally seem to have been known as Kusikas and 
Kausikas, after Visvamitra's grandfather king Kusika (p. 144). 

The next Yisvamitra was the father of Sakuntala, Dusyanta’s 
queen and Bharata's mother {ante). Nothing particular is said 
about him and he is generally confused with the first Yisvamitra, 1 
though there was a considerable interval between them (pp. 144, 
146). Iiis position is therefore fixed. A Yisvamitra is next 
mentioned in the story of Kalmasapada Saudfisa, king of Ayodhya, 
but he appears to have been mistakenly introduced into it through 
confusing this Saudfisa with Sudfisa (p. 208). A later Yisvamitra 
is introduced in the Ram ay ana, as obtaining Rama's help to destroy 
the demon Taraka, and as narrating various wonderful legends to 
Rama. 2 There were of course Yisvamitras at that time, but his 
appearance there is doubtful and seems intended to glorify Rama. 3 
Moreover, he is there wrongly identified with the first Yisvamitra, 4 
and the brahmanic fable of the contest between that Yisvamitra 
and Vasistha is narrated as concerning him. 6 

An important Yisvamitra was the rishi who was connected with 
Sudas (Sudfisa) king of N. Pancala (p. 148), and was a rival of the 
seventh Vasistha noticed in chapter XVIII. Both these rishis were 
priests to Sudas, as the Rigveda shows, 6 and one appears to have 
ousted the other; and the point for consideration here is which was 
first Sudiis’s priest, and which afterwards. It is said that Vasistha 
consecrated Sudas as king, 7 and this if accepted would settle the 
question. Tradition says that this Vasistha's son Sakti was killed 
by Sudas’s servants through Yisvamitra s instigation (p. 208); and 
there are two facts, first, that there is no hymn by any Vasistha in 
praise of Sudas's son Sahadeva or grandson Somaka; and secondly, 
hymn iii, 33, attributed to Visvamitra, describes the Bharatas as 
crossing the rivers Sutudri (Sutlej) and Vipfis (Beas), and appears 
to refer to Sudfs and his Bharatas, because no Visvamitra is said to 
have been priest to the other Bhiirata line, the Pauravas of Hastina- 


1 As in MBh i, 71, 2923-8, where he and other Vi6vamitras are 
confused. 

* Ram i, 18, 39 f. Vis iv, 4, 11-2 copies. 

The Rfimop3khyfina (MBh iii, X?6) says nothing about it. 

4 Bam i, 18, 39-40. ‘ * Id. i, 51, 19 f. 

‘ VifivSmitra; iii, 53. 9, 11, 12. Vnsisthi; vii, 18, 4, 22, 23. 

' Aitareya Br&hm viii, 4, 21. 

\ 
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VARIOUS VISVAMITRAS 


that is, it appears to refer to Sudas’s campaign against] 
^. i^varana westwards into the Panjab. These considerations 
corroborate the point that Sudas’s first priest was "V asistha, that 
Vasistha's son Sakti was killed through Visvamitra's instigation, 
and that ultimately V asistha departed to Saihvarana and isvamitra 
became Sudiis’s priest. 1 Manuks story (p. 209) may help to explain 


how Visvamitra ousted Vasistha. 

c Visvamitra 1 2 3 is said to have had a son Raibhya, 2 who had two 
sons Arvavasu and Paravasu. 3 They are connected in stories with 
; Bharadvaja 3 and his son Yavakri, and a king Brhaddyumna, 4 * and 
with Vasu king of Cedi and a Raibhya Dhanus;° and Paravasu 
with Rama Jamadagnya; 6 but these allegations are inconsistent 
brahmanical fables. 7 The river KausikI (Kosi in N. Behar) was 
said to have been specially connected with e Visvamitra , and named 
after his patronymic Kausika. 8 * Other references to e Visvamitra 
occur, 0 but are uncertain, especially as the different V isvamitras 
and Kausikas were confused. 

Visvamitra’s descendants formed many gotras, and more lists aie 
given of them than in any other brahman family. Pour Puranas 
contain lists, which are all different versions of one and the same 
original list. 10 The Matsya (198) gives a longer list, which agrees 
with those lists in ten names only. The epic also gives a long list 
of rishis in this family, and only some fifteen names practicall) 
agree with those in the former lists. 11 The gotra names generally 
found in these lists are—Babhru, Devamta, Galava, Hiranyaksa, 
Jfibula, Karlsi, Kusika or Kausika, Lohita, Madhuccliandas, Panini, 
Saindhavayana, Salanktiyana, Susruta, Tarakayana, Y ajnavalki a. 


1 See p. 172, and JRAS, 1918, PP . 233-8, 246-8. Vedio Index ii, 89 

inverts this. . 

2 MBh xii, 49, 1771. A Raibhya also among the KiWyapas (ante). 

3 MBh n( 135, 10704 ; 138, 10792: xii, 49, 1771-2. 

1 MBh iii, 135 to 138. 8 MBh xii, 338, 12754-8. 

6 MBh xii, 49, 1772-5. 7 See tables, pp. 144 f., 191 i. 

a MBh i, 71, 2924: iii, 84, 8109-10; 110, 9987-90. 

9 e. g. Kaufiiku, MBh ii, 20, 807; v, 116, 3972. GMava sson Srdgavant, 

ix, 53, 2992-5. _ 

10 Va 91, 97-102. Bd iii, 66, 69-74. Hv .27, 1463-9; 32, 17/0-3. 
Br 10, 61-3; 13, note to verse 91. See p. 101. 

n MBh xiii, 4, 248-59. 

12 There was a Yfvjiiavalkya gotra among the Vasinas also, Mat Oil 0. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


AGASTY AS, PAULASTYAS, PAULAHAS, AND KRATUS 

Agastya*. 

Theue is no genealogy of the Agastyas, and the Matsya alone 
{202) gives a list of gotras, which it calls their vams'a. ‘ Agasha ' 
appears in various stories at various times from the earliest age 
down to the Pandavas’ time, 1 and there is great indefiniteness 
about the Agastyas. 

I able, which has been noticed in connexion with Vasistha 
Maitravarupa (chapter XVIII), gives ‘Agastya’ an origin with 
‘ Vasistha' in making them both born in a water-jar, sons of the 
two gods Mitra and Varnna, * Agastya ' being thus ‘Vasistha's' 
younger brother. 3 Hence ‘Agastya' had the patronymic Maitra- 
varuni, 3 and the names Kumbhayoni/ Kumbhajanman * and other 
synonyms." Maitravarum really meant ‘son (or descendant) of 
Mitra varuna ’, but was taken to mean ‘son of Mitra and Vuruna' 7 
(as explained in chapter XVIII), and so the common patronymic of 
‘Vasistha ’ and ‘Agastya' led to the fable that they were begotten 
together ; ^ and it is noteworthy that no reason is given why 
‘ Agastya ’ was so born, such as is given for ‘Vasistha 

Knmbhayoni may have been a real name, for queer names were 
not uncommon, as witness Trnabindu, Suuahsepa and many others, 
an ^ i* can matched with Urjayoni, the name of a son of 
\ isvamitra. 8 If so, it would naturally have led to the allegation 
that he was born in a jar, just as Vasistha's name Kundina 


p-’ e 'f. wi ‘ h kin « Naliu^a, MBh v, 16, 520-1 : xiii, 99 f. (fable). With 
MBh xni, 84, 3907-9. With BhTsma.iW. 26, 1701. 

Also Mat 61, 19; p a d v, 22, 20-1 ; .13. 121. 

’ *\ IKh , ii! - :W3 < 8776: *», 344. 1 3216 : xiii, 99, 4771 : &c. Vcdiirth 
8805-7 V *’ 166 Shortened to Varuni, MBh iii, 103, 8774-5; 105, 

13216** G1 ' 5 °‘ ?ad V ’ **' 56 ‘ MBh 5ii ’ 98 > 8 595-6: xii , 344, 

‘ xii 31. . . C f. Bd iii, 35, 42, 53. 

MBh xn. 208, '595: xni, 150, 7113; 165, 7606. 

.MBh xni, f, 258. 
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ORIGIN OF AGASTYA 

hide) • but it seems more likely to have been coined out 
»le, thus— f Vasistha' and ‘ Agastya 9 were both Maitravaruna^ 
interpreted as ‘ son of Mitra and Vanina'. ‘ Vasistha' was 
Kundina, interpreted to mean ‘connected with a jar', therefore 
Agastya must also have been their son born at the same time and 
in the same way, and so was Kumbha-yoni. This is illustrated by 
Drona, whose name gave rise to a precisely similar explanation, 1 
whence he also is styled Kumbhayoni 2 and Kumbhasambhava. 3 
Hence the name would seem to have been devised out of the fable, 
and it may be noted that ‘ Vasistha ’ is never called Kumbhayoni, 
because he had the name Kundina ; and the fable was also utilized 
to explain Mfinya, the patronymic of an Agastya. 

As noticed above, the stories in which c Agastya is introduced 
at various times are generally brakmanic stories, unsupported other¬ 
wise, and worthless chronologically. The only Agastya, to whom 
a genuine historical position is assigned, is the rishi who married 
Lopamudra, and whose place has been fixed above (p. 168). He is 
sometimes called Kumbhayoni and Maitrfivaruna. 4 Their son was, 
it is said, Drdhasyu, who was called Idhmavaha also/' Drdhasyu's 
name is variously given as Drdhasya, Drdhayus and Drdkadyumna; 
and Idhmavaha as Vidhmaviiha and Indrab&hu. 0 They were how¬ 
ever different persons, 7 because the former is no doubt Drdhacyuta, 8 
the reputed author of Rigvcda ix, 25; and Idhmavaha was his son, 
for as the reputed author of ix, 26 he is called 1)ardhacyuta. 
€ Agastya 9 and these two are said to have been the most famous 
Agastis. 9 

The Veda throws very little light on the Agastyas because it 
mentions them only by their family name Agastya. ‘ Agastya' is 
• aid to be the author of hymns i, 165 to 191, but this is only the 
family name and no doubt includes several Agastyas, for, while to 
the Agastya who married Lopamudra would belong hymn 179, the 
author of hymn 185 apparently calls himself Sumedhas (verse 10), 
and the Sumedhases were a gotra among the Agastyas. 1 ' Agastyas 


1 MBh i, 63 , 2434-5 ; 130, 5102-6 ; 137, 5433 ; 163, 6328-32. 

“ MBh vii, 157 , 6947; 1*5. 8364, 8367 

:: MBh vii 157 . 6956 ; 193 , 8823. 4 Mai 61 , 50, 53. 

8 MBh iii,'s9, 8640-2. 4 Mat 115, 114; 202, 8, 11. 

7 8o treated in Mat loc. cit .; Bd ii, 32, 119-20. 

Ho seems to he referred to in Ycdarth oji Rigv 1 5. 

9 Mat 145 } 114-15. 10 Mat 202, 2 


AGASTYA RISHIS 




(luded to sometimes, 1 but very few are mentioned by n 
__ les those noticed above. 2 One was Mana, for the author of 
hymn 189 calls himself Manaus son; the Manas are mentioned and 
the patronymic Manya occurs. 3 Mandarya is probably another 
patronymic pointing to a Mandara, and Mana and Mandara were 
in the same line of descent because the author of hymns 165 and 166 
calls himself Mandarya Manya, 4 and it is said that Manya was 
Maitravaruni, son (or descendant) of Mitravaruna. 5 

There is nothing to show when or how the Agastyas arose. The 
fable noticed above connects ‘ Agastya ’ with ‘Vasistha', but that 
seems merely a fabrication from the fact that a Vasistha and an 
Agastya both had the same patronymic J\Iaitravantno. Tradition 
generally connects ‘ Agastya ’ with the southern region 6 and even 
with Ceylon.' Thus ‘Agastya’ met Lopamudra at the great tlrtha 
on the river Sindhu, 8 that is the Sindh, a southern tributary of the 
Jumna. ‘Agastya ’ is called ‘lord of the southern region’, 3 and 
is sometimes said to dwell on Mt. Malaya 10 at the extreme south. 
Canopus, the brightest star in the southern hemisphere, bears his 
name, babies also connect ‘ Agastya ’ with the south, such as his 
altering the height of the Vindhya Mts., 11 the story of Ilvala and 
Vatapi, 12 and others. 13 He had a hermitage apparently near 
Mt, Vaidurya u (the western part of the Satpura range), another 
called Saubliadra on the southern ocean, 15 and another among the 
Pandyas. 16 But the Agastyas spread elsewhere, and so mention is 
made of ‘Agastya' in connexion with the Jumna, Prayaga and 
other places, 17 and Gaya appropriated some of the fame of Agastva 
and Lopamudra, 1 ' i 


1 MBh iii, 26, 971 : xii, 344, 13216 (Calc, edition). 

" One Sarmiu, MBh xiii, 68, 3400. Rigv i, 177, 5; 184, 4, 5. 

I As Kakslvant is styled Dairghatamasa and Aulija (p. 161). 

5 Anukramanl and Yedartli on Rip v viii, 67. 

[ ham iii, li, 78-84; Br 84, 8 ; 118, 6, 8. Raghuv iv, 44. 

7 Mat 61, 51 (Lanka). 8 MBh iii, 130, 10541. 

Br 118, 2; 158, 11 : Hv 117, 6591. ‘Conqueror,’ Ram vi, 7 17, 14. 
10 Mat 61, 37 Pad v. 22, 40. Va 48, P'0-3. Ram iv, 41, 15 -10. 

II MBh iii, 104. Br 118, 2-8. 

>-• MBh iii, 06, 8513-52; 99, 8615-32; 206: xii, 141, 5389. Ram 
Iii. 11, 55 f. 

13 Pad v, 10, 160 f.; 22, 40 f. Many in MBh. 

" MBh iii, 88, 8344. “ MBh i. 216, 7839-46; 217, 7877. 

u MBh iii, 88, 8339 : probably 118, 10217. 

MBh iii, 87, 8314-17; 96, 8540; 99. 8645-6; 161, 11794 : &t. 

Va 108, 53 - 6 ; 111, 53 . 
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PAULASTYA GENEALOGY 


The Paulastyas . 

An account which professes to give an historical explanation of 
Pulastya’s offspring is found in five Puranas. 1 It derives them 
from the royal line of Yaisall. Narisyanta, son of Marutta, had 
a son Dama (p. 147). His (eighth) successor was Trnabindu, who 
was king at the third mouth of the Treta age (p. 178). Trnabindu 5 s 
daughter was Ilavila and he gave her to Pulastya. Their son was 
the rishi Yisravas Ailavila. 2 Visravas had four wives, a Brliaspati’s 3 
daughter Devavarninl, Malyavant's daughters Puspotkata and 
Vaka, and Malm's daughter KaikasT. Visravas’s son by Deva¬ 
varninl was Kubera Yaisravana, 4 and Kubera had four sons 
Nalakubara, Rfivana, 5 Kumbhakarna, and Yibhlsana and a daughter 
Surpanakha. Kaikasi bore Dasagriva and other sons ; Puspotkata 
k°re Khara and other sons; and Vaka various sons. Pulastya's 
offspring (putting aside Kubera) were Raksasas, and the 
Matsya says (202, 12-13) that Pulastya, seeing that, adopted 
Agastya’s son (who is not named) 0 and so the Paulastyas were 
Agastyas. 

The account continues. These Agastyas were thus classed along 
with the great body of Raksasas, and they together with another 
group called Yaisvamitras or Kausikas were reckoned Paulastya 
Raksasas. 7 How the Yaisvamitras or Kausikas came to be treated as 
such is not explained (but see chapter XXI, note). The Paulastyas 
thus comprised three groups, Pulastya's own descendants, the 
Agastyas and the Yaisvamitras or Kausikas; and Kubera was 
king of all the Yaksas and of the Agastyas and Yaisvamitras, who 

^ 1 Vii 70, 29-56. Bd iii, 8, 34-62. Lg i, 63 , 55-66. Kur i, 19, 

? 15. Pad vi, 269, 15-19 and Bkag ix, 2 , 31-2, partially. Of. 

^IBh iii, 273, 15881 to 274, 15896 : differently, Ram vii, 2 to 6 and 9 ; 
see iii, 22. 

2 He dwelt on R. Narmada, MRh iii, 89, 8357-8. This, if true, 
would make the Paulastyas begin there, in the NW. Dekhan. 

3 He is called dedrya of the gods, being identified with the semi- 
mythical Byhaspati (chap. XVI). 

' Called Ailavila , MBh v, 138 , 4717-8: ix, 48. 2753. 

As regards Havana’s relations, see also Ram iii, 48, 2-5 ; 50, 9; 68, 
lb : iv, 58, 19 : v 5 23, 6-8 : vi, 19, 10; 35, G. 

G Mark 52, 22-3 says Pulastya’s son was Dattoli. who was known as 
Agastya in the Svayamhhuva mnnvantara. Cf. Ag 20, 13. 

7 It is perfectly clear that R&k&asa hero does not mean demon, but \ ) 
uncivilized non-Aryan tribes. 
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PAULASTYA GENEALOGY 

aulastya Raksasas, cruel brahma-raksasas, 1 ^vbo studied 
and performed austerities and religious exercises. 2 There 
were four other groups who were reckoned Raksasas, three of 
which were active in the day time, but the Paulastyas, Agastyas, 
Kausikas and Nairrtas were active at night. 3 Wise Agastya 
brahma-raksasas are said to attend on Kauberaka (Kubera?) on 
H i rany asrnga. 4 

It is noteworthy that all the Paulastyas (except Kubera, who 
was reckoned a god) belonged to S. India and Ceylon, and that 
Pulastya is made a contemporary of Trnabindu, whose position has 
been fixed (p. 178), so that Pulastya was not a primaeval rishi, 
and a definite time is assigned for the origin of the Paulastyas. 5 6 
As already shown, Visvamitra and Agastya existed before that 
time, so Yaisvamitras and Agastyas could have been incor¬ 
porated among the Paulastyas. At the same time it must be 
noted that some passages connect these Paulastya Raksasas with 
the Himalayan region also, 0 and Kubera with Ceylon 7 as well as 
with that region. 8 


1 This appears to he an epithet of the Agastyas and VaiSvfimitras, and 
to mean Raksasas who had been or were descended from brahmans, or 
brahmans who had allied themselves with Raksasas. Cf. also Vu 69, 
193-6; Bd iii, 7 , 162—3. Ram i, 8, 17 and 12, 18 speak of ‘wise 
brahma-raksasas'. 

2 Tins is noteworthy with reference to chap. XXI, note. Paulastya 
yatudhanas are mentioned, MBh vii, 156, 16372. Their Veda might be 
the Atharvaveda. 

: These words seem to mean, from the preceding description, that 
these degraded brahmans performed their religious rites at night. 

4 Va 47, 00-1, Bd ii, 18, 63-4. 

5 This does not harmonize with the story that, when Arjuna Kfirta- 
virya captured ‘ Havana ’ and imprisoned him at Mfihismatl, Pulastya 
appealed for leniency, and Arjuna then released 4 Havana*; for Arjuna 
was much earlier than Trnabindu: Vi 91, 35-6; Bd iii, 69, 35-7; 
Hv 33, 1876-8; Br 13, 184-7; Mat 13, 37-9; Pad v, 12, 136-8. 
Fancifully elaborated, Ram vii, 31 to 33. Havana is probably not a 
personal name, hut a Sanekritized form of the Tamil word ircivan or 
iraivan, ‘God, king, sovereign, lord* (JRAS, 1914, p. 285); and if so, 
Arjuna may have captured n Dravidiau ravana or king, and Pulastya 
may ' ive been introduced afterwards (Vis iv, 11, 6 says nothing about 
Pulastya), when the Ravanas were confused. 

6 e.g. MBh iii. 274 , 15901 : v, 110 , 3830. Ram iii, 32, 14-16. 
Pad vi, 269, 20-1. 

7 e.g. Rain vii, 3, 22-33. MBh iii. 274, 15920-1. 

8 e.g. MBh v, .110, 3830-1, 3840: xiii, 19, 1412 f.; 110 , 4860. 
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PAULAHAS AND KRATUS 


Pciulahas. 

-'ulaha’s fabulous progeny has been noticed (chapter XVI), but 
the Matsya says (202, 10-11) that Pulaha had three sons (who are 
not named *) and, not being pleased with them, adopted Agastya’s 
son Drdhasya (that is, Drdhacyuta, ante), and so the Paulahas 
were Agastyas. The Padma says (vi, 218, 62-3) that he begot 
a son Dambholi, who had been Agastya formerly. 2 No further 
particulars are given of the Paulahas. 



Kratus. 

Kratu has been noticed (chapter XVI), and the Matsya says 
(202, 8-9) that he adopted f Agastya’s ’ son Idhmavaha (ante), and 
the Kratus therefore were Agastyas. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


KSATRIYAN BRAHMANS 


A peculiar combination of the ksatriya and brahman, of the 
prince and priest, has now to be noticed, in that branches ol roy al 
families became brahmans at times and yet retained their ksatiiya 
status, and were described as ksatropetd dvydtayah , which may be 
rendered ‘ksatriyan brahmans’. This happened in several families 
and can be best studied among the junior branches of the Pauravas 
after Bharata’s time. 

Much has been written about early contests between brahmans 
and ksatriyas, and Muir has noticed most of them,- but the subject 
may be discriminated move properly thus. Coi ere of three 

kinds, first, where a king slighted, quarrelled with, injured or killed 
a brahman j secondly, where he, as a ksatriya, arrogated the right 
to perform religious ceremonies himself and so disputed or infringed 
brahmanie privileges; and thirdly', where a ksatriya sought to 
become a brahman. The vast majority of contests mentioned were 
of the first kind. Very few of the second kind are recorded, and 
they arose only in later times when the brahmans had established 


1 Mark 52, 23-4 calls them Kardama, Awn viva and S ah is mi. 61. 
Ag 20, 13. . 

5 Compare eleventh note above. ' Sanskrit 7t. !s i, pp. ue-l 1 
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BRAHMAN AND KSATRIYA CONTESTS 




right to perform sacrifices, such as king Janamejaya 
te, 1 for it seems that in early times kings themselves sacrificed, 
hese two kinds were the analogues of disputes and contests in 
Europe between the temporal and spiritual powers. The third is 
the only kind that concerns us here, and of this kind there is really 
none, as far as I am aware, except the great contest between 
Vasistha and VisvSmitra. That has been described above (p. 205) 
and was a personal quarrel, not a general denial of a ksatriya’s 
right to become a brahman, and Vasistha’s denial of Visvumitra’s 
brahmanhood was simply a means of revenge. 2 The brahmans in 
later times distorted the story into ridiculous fables, which extolled 
their pretensions. 

There was no general denial of a ksatriya’s right in those early 
times to become a brahman. 3 There are abundant instances of 
kings’ becoming rishis, rdjarsi*, without any difficulty, and that 
was tantamount to becoming brahmans. The earliest is that of 
Nahusa’s son Tati, who relinquished the kingdom to his brother 
Yayati and became a brahman muni. 4 Others prior to Visvamitra 
were Mandhatr, Kfisya and Grtsamada, and after his time there 
were numerous instances, as will be shown. 6 


r 


The term ksatropeta dmjatayah was used comprehensively some- 
times, as shown in a passage which enumerates many of them. 0 
There it includes three classes: ksatriyas who relinquished their 
own status and became brahmans, such as Visvamitra; others of 
lower rank who became brahmans, such as Kakslvant (p. 220) ; and 
ksatriyas who became brahmans and still retained their ksatriya 
status, that is, f ksatriyan brahmans \ and it is this class to which 
the term more properly and mainly applies. They developed in 
both the Solar and Lunar lines, rarely and only in the earliest times 
in the former, oftener and at various periods in the latter. They 
were real brahmans with the ksatriya status superadded. 7 There 


1 Mat 50, 57-65. Va 99, 250-6. 

2 JRAS, 1913, p. 900; 1917, pp. 41-44. 

3 Impliedly acknowledged in allusions, e.g. MBli i, 137, 5432. 

4 B(J iii. 68, 14. Br 12, 3. Hv 30, 1602. Va 93, 14. Lg i, 66, 63. 
MBh i, 75, 3156. Mat 24, 51 and Bad v, 12, 104 say he became a 
Vaikhanasa yogin. Cf. Ag 273, 21. B. 167. 

, ° A Janaka became a brahman through a Yfijnavalkya’s boon, so 
Satapatha Brahm xi, 6, 2, 10. 

• Va 91, 115-18. Bd iii, 66, 86-9. 

Parallels occurred in later times, as in the Kanvayana dynasty 
(Mat 272, 32-7. Va 99, 343-7. Bd iii. ?4, 156-160.' Vis iv, 24, 12. 
Bii H; xii, 1, 19-21), and in the Maratha Peslnvae. 
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RISE OF KSATRIYAN BRAHMANS 

^gestion that there was any difficulty in the assumption 
manhood in such cases, and hymns composed by such persons 
were admitted into the Rigveda. Princes who became rishis in the 
earliest times are often described as having qualified themselves by 
long austerities, but, apart from the general statement about austeri¬ 
ties in the passage cited above, there is no indication that these 
c ksatriyan brahmans 9 underwent any such initiation, and it seems 
they merely assumed brahmanhood. In the Lunar line those after 
Bharata's time could claim brahman ancestry, because they were 
descended from the Bharadvaja, whom Bharata adopted as son 
and who continued his lineage (p. 159 f.), so that they could regard 
themselves as ksatriyas or brahmans or both combined. 1 

There were two differences between these ksatriyan brahmans 
and Visvamitra. First, he relinquished his ksatriyahood and 
kingdom to become a brahman: they relinquished nothing and 
assumed brahmanhood. The combination however was not stable, 



and the members gravitated to one or the other status; thus the 
oldest princes, who succeeded to the throne, became mainly ksatriya, 
ai *d their successors gradually dropped their brahmanic character, 
while among the junior scions the latter predominated and they 
developed into pure brahmans. The other difference was that A isva- 
ttritra established a separate brahman family as noticed above, but 
these ksatriyan brahmans were admitted into, and their descendants 
formed gotras in, one or other ot the great brahman families, 
especially the Angirasas and Bhargavas. 

There is no ‘good reason to distrust the tradition about these 
ksatriyan brahmans, as has been shown above (p. 1-4). Even the 
Bliagavata, avowedly a brahmanic Purana, acknowledges the origin 
°£ the Uruksayas, Kapis, GSrgyas, Priyamedhas and M&udgalyas 
from the Paurava dynasty, 2 as will be shown. That brahmans 
sprang from this dynasty is alluded to in other passages. 3 

The sub-families of ksatriyan brahmans may now be considered 
individually according as they sprang first from the Solar and 
secondly from the Lunar race. 


1 See Vedartkadip on Rigv vi 52 . ' Bliag ix, 21 , 19-21, 33. 

3 Mat 50. 88; Va 90, 278 ; Vis iv, 21, A : —Irakuia-k$airaay a yo yonxr 
vu/n^ah ; which is true, whether \w take it as ‘ brahmans and ksatriyas , 
or as ‘those who combined the brahman and ksatriya status . I.ven 
Bhiig i x> 22, A A similarly, and ix, 20, 1 says of this dynasty - 
yatra rajarsayo v*:'m6yfi bi t’ ua-vamsva- e:i jajaire. 






BRAHMANS FROM THE SOLAR RACE <SL 

Ksatriyan brahmans in the Solar race. 


Visnuvrddhas and Ildrifas. 


The chief development in the Solar race occurred among the 
descendants of king Mandhatr (p. 93), who was reckoned a ksatriyan 
brahman, 1 and their genealogy stands thus according to four 
Puranas 2 :— 

Mfindhatr 3 

1 ‘ 

Purukutsa 3 

Ambarlsa 3 Mucukunda 

Trasadasyu 3 

j 

Yuvana^va 3 

j 

SambliUta 

i 

| 

Harita 

1 

1 

l i 

Visnuvrddlia Annranya 

The Harltas 


The Visnuvrddhas Solar line 

The texts say the Visnuvrddhas and Harltas were ksatriyan 
brahmans 4 5 * and joined the Aftgirasas; accordingly both are 
mentioned in the vam.4a of the Angirasas/’ Nothing more appears 
to be said about them. 0 


Ralhitaras. 

Descended from Manu's i-on Nabhaga was Ratlntara (p. 1)8). 
His fohi' ; born liHJltriyas, became Angirasas, and the Rathrtara 
gotras were ksatriyan brahmans. 7 Accordingly they are named 

1 He and Purukuts.i, Vii 91, 115-16: Bd iii, 66, 8G-7. 

• Lg i, 65, 39-43. Kur i, 20, 25- 8. Va 88, 71 5 and 79 6 and c (see 
p. 81). 33d iii. 63, 72-3 (incomplete). Almost similarly, Vis iv, 2, 19; 

Bhfig ix, 6, 31-8 5 7 , 1-4. Cf. Gar i. 188, 22-3. 

: All these were hymn-makers among the Arigimsas, Vfi 50, 99, 102: 
lid ii, 32, 108, 112: Mat 145, 102, 10G. Nabhfika Kfuiva imitated 
MaridlndfL manner of praise, Rigv viii, 40 , 12 ; and x, 134 is attributed 
to Mandh&ti*. The Kanvas were Augirssas, chap. XIX. 

4 Cf. Va 91, 117 : Bd iii, 66. 88. 

5 65, 107. Bd iii, 1, 111. Mat 196, 33, 39, where read probably 
Vimuvrddha for Vimusiddhi. 

c Two H&ritas, Vedic Judex i, 184 : Pad vi, 220, 43 

7 Vii 88, 5-7; Bd iii, 63, 5-7 and Vis iv, 2, 2 say :— 

ete ksatra-prasutii vai puna6 cAngirasah smrtah 
It&thTfcaran&m pravarah k$atropeta dvijatayah 
Bhag ix, G, 13 quotes this verse incorrectly and makes the Hathitaras 
Bom of Ratb-tara’s wife and Augiras: and the commentator on Vis 
repeats tbc mi .concept ion. Cf. Vii 91, 117: Hd iii, 66, 88. 
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BRAHMANS FROM THE LUNAR RACE 


,^ 6 the Aiigirasas . 1 It has been shown that the Ahgirad 
nardlv appeared as a full brahman family until tno time of K* l£ 
dhama, the Vaisala king (pp. 157 f.); but when the Rathrtaras 
were incorporated among them is uncertain; and it is poabio e ,l 
the Rathitara line of ancestry has been greatly abbreviated. They 
are rarely referred to. 



Ksatriyan brahmans in the Lunar race. 

Saunakas and Ardiseuas. 

The first instance occurred in the Kasi dynasty. Sunahotia, 1 
of the earliest, kings, had three sons, KfiSa, Sala and Grtsamada. 
Ortsamada’s son was Sunaka, and from him were descended t le 
Saunakas, who comprised all four castes. Sala’s son was Arst'?cnu. 
The Saunakas and Arstisenas were ksatriyan brahmans.' »on 
here means probably ‘ descendant \ but even so, this statement 
implies a very early time for these two gotras. It is not said that 
they were admitted into any of the great brahman families. 1 his 
Arstisena is the rishi mentioned above (p. 165, note ielt 

was a ^aunakft among the Bliargavas (p. 5101) who was diilorcn , 
and these Saunakas would seem to be the gotra named among t «e 
Atreyas. 3 Nothing more, however, definite is said about these two 

shh-familiet. 

Bhdratas . 

It has been pointed out (p. 159) that king Bharata adopted the 

Angirasa rishi Bharadvaja as his son, and Bharadvaja begot \ itatba 
who continued the Paurava dynasty, and consequently that the 
Bharatas could assert either ksatriya paternity or brahman paterany 
or both combined. 4 Some of the junior branches did avail them¬ 
selves of this option, and their development into ksatriyan 1 rah mans 

and brahmans occurred at three stages. . 

The first arose among Vi tat ha's near successors. The portion o. 
the genealogy which explains this is found in four Puianas. 10 


’ Mat 196, 38. „ on . 

2 Ya 92, 3-0. Bd iii, 67, 3-G. Br 11, 32-4 
Bhag ix, 17 , 2-3 somewhat similarly. , 

3 Mat 197 : 2, where perhaps read SauwxkArfttyrtaM* 

' Anukramanl and Vedarth on Bigv vi. 5/2. 1 • ^ * 

r Mat 49 , 35-41. Va 99 , 158-64. Vis iv, 19 , 9-10 

1 - 2 , 19-20. 


Hv 29, 1518 20. 


Bhug ix. 21 , 



BRAHMANS FROM THE BHARATAS 

7 and best versions are in the Matsya and Vayu, which 
erived from a common original, and show variations chiefly due 
to corruptions. The Visnu in prose agrees closely with them, and 
the Bhagavata repeats the account fairly clearly. The other 
accounts either say nothing, or speak briefly and incorrectly, in no 
case noticing the brahmanic developments. 

By collating the Matsya and Vayu (the former being the better), 
and using the Visnu and Bhagavata for comparison, a version that 
seems fairly trustworthy can be obtained and is given below. 1 The 
genealogical tree obtained therefrom is given on p. 112. It is 
definitely stated that from the three younger sons of Bliuvamanyu 
sprang four brahman sub-families, from Mahavlrya the Uruksayas 
and Kapyas, from Nara 2 the Sankrtis, and from Garga 3 the 
Gargas or Gargyas, that the Uruksayas became brahmans, and 
that the Gargas, Sankrtis and I^ipyas were ksatriyan brahmans. 
Even the brahmanical Bhag|Uvftfi{i, says plainly that Gargya from 
a ksatriya became a brahman. These sub-l'amilies will now be 
considered separately. 

Sankrtis or Sankrtyas. 

The Sankrtis were ksatriyan brahmans and joined the Angirasas, 
and they are named as a gotra among the Angirasas, 4 and Saiikrti 



e 


1 Dayado Vitathasyasld Bhuvamanyur maliayaifih 

mahabhutoptffnah putra.4 catvaro Bhuvamanyavah 
Bvhatksatro Mahaviryo Naro Garga6 ca vlryavan 
Narasya Sankrtih putras tasya putrau raahaujasau 
Gurudln RantidevaS ca Sahkytyau tav ubhau smrtau 5 

Gargasya caiva dayadah Sinir vidvan ajayata 

8inrtah ^ainyas tato Gftrg&h ksatropetii dvijatayali 
Muhavlrya-sutai * capi dhlman 3-sId Uruksayah 
ta.sya bliarya ViMS tu susuve putrak a- tray am 
Trayyiiruimm Pufikarinam Kapim caiva mahaya^aht 10 

Uruksayah smyta by ete sarve brrdnnanatam gatilh 
Kupyttufuii tu vara liy ete trayali prokta mabarsayab j. 
Gargah Bahkrtayah KapySh ksatropeta dvijatayah 
sam6ritAiigirusam § paksani— 

: Mat Aharya-tanayaL + Accusative plural = Prakrit mahayafa. 
f A line seems to have dropped out as they are not named. 

§ That is, samsritah Angirasam by double sandhi. 

2 Rigv vi, 35 and 36 are attributed to Nara. 

3 Rigv vi, 47 is attributed to Garga. 

4 Mat J96, 30, 32. Of. Vft 91 } 115; Bd iii, 66 , 86. But a rishi 
Saiikpti Atreya is mentioned, MBh xii. 234 , 8596. 
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BRAHMANS FROM THE BHARATAS 



,Ved as a hymn-maker among* them. 1 Of the two Sahkr^ 
loned Rantideva was a famous king (pp. 39-42) renowned for 
liberality and hospitality. 2 His kingdom was on the R. Carman- 
vatl (Chambal), for that river was connected with him; u it 
embodied his fame, and his capital was Dasapura. 4 With him the 
ksatriya status predominated, but his kingdom disappeared, and 
his descendants would seem to have become brahmans. 

The other SahkrtFs name is given as GuruxUrya (Vuyu), Gurudhl 
(Matsya), Guru (Bhagavata) and Ruciradhl (Yisnu),^ He is no 
doubt the same rishi who is named among the Angirasas as 
Guru vita 5 and Gauravlti, 6 and the correct name is Gauriviti. 
Rigveda v, 29 is attributed by the AnukramanI to Gauriviti Saktya 
and x, 73 and 74 to Gauriviti simply, but the Vedarthadipika says 
nothing about the former and ascribes the latter to Gaurh iti 
Saktya. If Saktya refers to Vasistha's son Sakti (pp. 207 f*h 
then Gauriviti Saktya was a Vasistha and later than this .ime. 
Hut nothing clear can be decided, because there was also a Saktx 
among the Angirasas/ 


Gar gas or Gdrgyas . 

The Gargyas were a well-known family and were reckoned among 
the Angirasas, and so also their sub-family of the Sainyas. Garga 
and Sini are named as hymn-makers among the Angirasas. 
Various Gargas 11 or Gargyas are mentioned in tradition; thus, 
taking them in order, a Gargya cursed Janamejaya II Pariksita for 
injuring his son (p. 114); another was Vasudeva s purohita, and 


Bd ii, 32, 107, Mat 115, 101. Va 69, 98. .. 

2 MBh iii, 82. 4096; 298, 16674: vii, 67 , 2361-74: xn, ^101'- 
1021 ; 234 , 8391 : xiii, 66, 3331, 3365; 137 . 6250. Bhag ix, 21, 2 f. 
MBh vii, 07, 2360 : xii, 29, 1016. Pad i, 24, 3. 

4 Meghaduta i, 46-8. # QO 

5 Mat 145 y 102. The corresponding name m \ a 39, 99 and l>u u, 64, 

108 is Purukutsa . 

Mat 196, 32. Also a Guru, ibid, 45. 6 

Be is made contemporary with Rsnbba Yajoatura, king of the bviknas 
(Satiipatha firakm xii, 8, 3, 7; xiii, 5. 4, 15), and though KsaMm s 
position is unknown, PratldarSa Svaikna was a contemporary of Suplan- 
Sahadeva, king of 2S. Pafieala {id. ii, 4, 4, 3-4), p. 148. 


8 Mat 196, 25. . 

8 Mat 196, 23, 24 (where for Saitya read Satnya), 48. 

10 Bd ii, 3 : 2 , 107. Va 59, 98. Mat 145, 101. 

11 A Gargya, ‘son of ViivSinitra , is mentioned, MBh xm, 4, 2o-J. 
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BRAHMANS FROM THE BHARATAS 




V^V^^W/father of Kalayavana , 1 who fought against Krsna and 

fed. Also \ rddha Garga 2 and KuniGarga 3 are mentioned; 
and others . 4 

Jjruksayas and Kelpy as. 


Mahavlrya in the genealogy is called Aharya in the Matsya 
version in line 8. The importance of stray readings has been 
pointed out (p. 83) and Aharya is supported by another statement 
which says he was a hymn-maker among the Angirasas. 5 Aharya 
would seem therefore to be the better form, 6 but the variation 
suggests that the name may be corrupt. Rigveda x, 118 is ascribed , 
to Uruksaya Amahlyava, c son of Amahlyuand it seems quite 
probable that Amahlyu may be the true name here, 7 for Mahavlrya 
and Aharya might be easy corruptions of it. 8 

Uruksaya and Kapi would seem to be named as hymn-makers 
among the Aiigirasas. 0 The genealogy speaks of the Kapyas as 
distinct from the Uruksayas, for it says the Uruksayas all became 
brahmans (line 11) and the Kapyas were ksatriyan brahmans 
(line 13). 10 Hence it suggests that the descendants of Uruksaya's 
two elder sons formed the Uruksayas, and those of Kapi a distinct 
gotra. All joined the Ahgirasas, and so in the Ahgirasa vam&i 
is named Uruksaya, 11 though not Kapi unless Kapibhu stands 
for it. 12 

4b 

1 Br 14, 48-56. Hv 110 , 6163-6; 111 , G243-5; 115 , 6428 f. Pad 
vi, 273, 2. 

2 MBh ix, 38, 2132 : xiii, 125, 5096. Mat 229, 2. 

1 MBh ix, 53, 2981. 

4 Vedrc Index. A folk-tale of ‘Garga’s' seven disciples and their 
transmigrations is connected with king Bralimadatta, Mat 19, 12 to 21; 

Pad v, 10, 46 f.; &c. It appears in other connexions, e.g. Hv 19, 

1013 f.; &e. Alluded to, MBh xii, 344 , 13261-5 ; Ag 117 , 54-5; &c. 

Va 59, 100. Bd ii, 32, 109. Mat 115, 103 ('svahdryaJ). 

' The rending in line 3 then would he tathAharyo. 

7 If so, the Amahlyu to whom i>:, 61 is ascril>ed is certainly a different 
and later risiii, for the hymn alludes to Divod&sa. 

* Ho also in the passage cited in third note above. 

• Comparing the passages cited in fourth note above, the probable 
reading of the second pada would seem to be Ruksayah Kapir eva ca, 
where the initial u might have combined with, or been dropped after, 
the preceding ca, for such irregularities do occur in the Puraims. 

10 Also Va 91, 115: Bd iii. 00, 86 

1 Mat 190 , 29. • 12 Ibid. 48-9. 




BRAHMANS FROM NORTH PANCALAS 


Mautlgalyas and Maitreyas. 

The next group of ksatriyan brahmans arose out of the N. Pahcala 
dynasty, which was Bk&rata, and is set out above (p. 116). 1 
Mudgala's eldest son became a brahman. His descendants, the 
Mudgalas or Maudgalyas, were ksatriyan brahmans and joined 
the Ahgirasas. 2 His grandson Vadhryasva and Yadhryasva’s son 
Divodasa both exercised priestly functions as the Rigveda shows, 3 
and appear to have joined the Bhargavas, for both of them are 
named in the Bhfirgava variisa. 4 Divodasa’s successor was king 
Mitrayu who was a brahman, and his son was Mai trey a, from 
whom came the Maitreyas, who were ksatriyan brahmans and 
joined the Bhargavas, 5 * and accordingly they were named in the 
Bhargava vamsa. 0 Neither the Maudgalyas nor the Maitreyas 
produced any rishi of note. A Maudgalya has been mentioned 
(p- 171), and three others are alluded to. 7 The Yisnu Parana 
professes to ha\ e been declared by Parasara to a Maitreya. Other 
Maitreyas are noticed in the Vedic Index* 

Vadhyaha* and Daivoddsas . 

Here may be noticed some of the descendants of Yadhryasva and 
Bivodasa. Paruechepa Daivodiisi, the reputed author of Rigveda i, 
*27 to 139 would seem to have been alive with Divodasa (130, 7) 
and would therefore have been his son or grandson; and his son or 
descendant was Ananata, the reputed author of ix, 111 . Pratardana 
Haivodasi, the reputed author of ix, 96, would seem to have been 
a near descendant of Divodasa. Sumitra Ytidhryaiva, the author 
ot x, 69 and 70, was a contemporary of king Cyavana Pijavana 
(p* 120). All these were probably Bhargavas, as were Yadhryasva 

an d Divodasa, 

1 Fully discussed in JEAS, 1918, pp. 230-1, 239-43. 

' Va 99, 198-201. Mat 50, 5-7. Hv 32, 1781-1. Br 13 , 97. 

Rigv x, 69, 2, 4, 9, 10: viii, 103, 2. 

* Mat 195. 42. Divodasa in Mat 115 , 100; V& 59, 87; Bd ii. 6*2, 
106. 

5 Va 99. 206-7. Mat 50, 13-14. Hv 32, 1789-90. Br 13, 

^7 (note). 

Mat 195 , 40. See also p. 202. 

7 (l) Pad vi, 63, 5 ; 111, 21-33, which says the Mudgalas were ri'.ikha, 
devoid of the top-knot’. (2) Br 136, 1. (3^ MBh hi, 259 to 260* 

s Also MBh iii, 10, 352, 363 : xiii. 120. 5794-5. 









OTHER BRAHMANS 

* Other rights. 


<SL 


Lastly may be noticed Devapi Arstisena, 1 the author of hymn 
98, whose story is often told. 2 He was apparently the eldest 
grandson of king Pratlpa, and Santanu a younger grandson 
(p. 165). He was an excellent prince 3 * 5 * but had a skin disease/ 
and so was excluded from the throne by the opposition of the 
people which was led by the brahmans/ or he declined it in 
Santanu s favour. 0 So Santanu became king. Devapi departed 
to the forest in his youth 7 and became a muni, a teacher of the 
gods. 3 But a twelve-year drought occurred, which was attributed 
to the supersession, so Santanu offered him the kingdom; 9 but he 
declined it, became Santanu’s purohita instead, 10 and composed 
Rigveda x, 98. 11 


1 To be distinguished from another Arstisena, p. 165. 

2 Va 99, 234, 236. Mat 50, 39-41." Br 13, 117. Hv 32, 1822. 
"Vis iv, 20, 4-9. Bhiig ix, 22, 12, 14-17. Other references in p. 165. 
note 9 . 

3 MBh v, 148, 5054-66. 

* MBh v, Byhadd; leprosy, so Mat. 

5 Mat, MBh v. 6 Bj-hadd, Bhag. 

7 MBh i and v, Va, Mat, Vis, Bhag. 8 Va, Br, Hv. 

,J Nirukta, Bj-hadd, Vis, Bhag. 

10 Nirukta, Byhadd. 

11 Or, according to V r is and Bhiig, Santanu's ministers (or brahmans) 

sent teachers who maliciously perverted Devapi from the Vedas, and lie 
was therefore excluded as a heretic—an amazing story, incompatible 

with the hymn, with Va 99, 236, Br 13, 117, Hv 32, 1822, and with 
the future destined for him, p. 165. note 10 . 




CHAPTER XXIV 

ANCIENT HISTORY FROM TRADITION 




All the genealogical data have now been considered, synchronisms 
co-ordinating them have been established, and the resulting chrono¬ 
logical scheme has been set out in the tables at pages 144-9 and 
191-2. That is a skeleton, and an attempt may now be made to 
tl d<l thereto all the other particulars to be gathered from tradition, 
ail d to sketch in outline the course of history which all that infor¬ 
mation suggests. This is now offered here, based on what 
tradition actually says. It is impossible to avoid repeating a good 
deal of what has been narrated above in various connexions, but 
that has been reduced as much as possible, and this sketch should 
e read with the genealogical exposition in chapters VII to IX and 
With the discussions of synchronisms in chapters XII to XIV 
an d elsewhere. The authorities for every statement are cited in the 
ttotes or by reference to preceding pages, and no statement is made 
Without authority. In considering this outline we must put aside 
views formed from brahmanical literature, for to construct history 
from theological works and especially works with a strong priestly 
la 8 and lacking the historical sense is inadmissible (pp. 10,14, 61). 
here is nothing in this account inconsistent with the Rigveda, as 

^ dr as I am aware, if we do not read preconceived ideas into the 
Veda. 


Tradition naturally begins with myth, and the myth that seeks to 
ex plain the earliest conditions in India derives all the dynasties that 
rei gned there (not the populace) from a primaeval king Manu Vaivas- 
^ •da, so n of Vivasvant (the sun), as briefly noticed above (p. 84). It 
! s lla rrated in three forms, of which the second and third have more 
ln common than the first. According to the iirst, 1 Manu had 
ten sons of whom the eldest was Ila, and Ila while on conquest 
entered diva’s grove Saravana and became changed into a woman, 
f b because Uma had laid a curse that any male creature which 
entered it should become female. Ila consorted with Budba, son 


! Ma t U 3 40 to 12, 19. Pad v, 8 , 75-124. Amplified into a 
lahmanical romance and connected with the Godavari, Br 108. King 
la Mentioned, Pad ii, 64 ; 41 



MYTHS ABOUT ORIGINS 


^k)ma (p. 58), and Ila (sic) had by him a son Pururavas Ait 
ion through Siva s favour Ila became a Kimpurusa named 
Sudyumna, a man one month and a woman another month. 
According to the second form/ Manu had nine sons and offered 
a sacrifice to Mitra and Varuna to obtain a son, but a daughter Ila 
was born therefrom. She met Budha and bore Pururavas. Then 
she became a man named Sudyumna but through the same curse 1 2 
was turned into a woman. Finally, through Siva's favour she 
regained manhood as Sudyumna. The third form 3 agrees generally 
in this version, but places the transformation into manhood and 
back again into womanhood before she met Budha. Other books 
condense or combine these versions. 4 

Pururavas was thus fabled to be the son of Ila or Ila by Budha, 5 
and '7c*s well known as Aila. 6 Sudyumna had three sons, 7 two of 
whom were Utkala and Gaya, and the third is named Haritasva 8 or 
Vinatasva 9 or shortly Vinata. 10 


Manu had nine other sons (p. 84), and divided the earth, that is, 
India, into ten portions. 11 The distribution among the sons is not 
stated and some were excluded as Prsadhra. Some Puranas imply 
that Sudyumna had a portion, 12 but others say he obtained none 


1 Va 85. Bd iii, 60. Br 7, 1-23. Hv 10, 613-40. Siv vii, 60, 
2—19. The last three omit the final transformation into womanhood and 
back into manhood. Of. Satapatba Brahm i, 8, 1. 

• \ a 85, 27 and Bd iii, 60, 27 call the forest Umavana. 

Vis iv, 1, 5-1 1. Mark 111 Bhiig, fully, ix, 1, 11-40. 

Lg i, 65, 17—31 combines the first and second forms. Kur i, 20, 
1-10 combines all three. Ag 272, 5-10 aud Gar i, 138, 2 3 condense 
the story. Ram vii, 87 to 00 follows the first form but confusedly; and 
says Ila was king of Balhi (87, 3; 90, 18) or Balhlka (87, 7). MBh 
ba y s (h 75, 3140—1; 95, 3760) Manu’s daughter was Ilfi and ho* son wa3 
Pururavas, slie being both his mother and his father. Cf. Br 226, 34. 

5 Also Mot 21, 9-10. Vi, iv, 6, 20. Va 00, 45; 91, 1. Bd iii, 65, 
45 ; 66, 1 . Br 9, 33; 10, 1 . Hv 25, 1357; 26, 1363. Gar i, 139, 2. 

lligv x, 95, 7, 18: and passages cited above. 

, 7 Va 85, 18-19. Bd iii, 60, 17-19. Br 7, 17-19. Hv 10, 631-2. 
Siv vii, 60, 14-15. Lg i, 65, 20-7. Ag 2/3, 8-9 M*t VI, 16-18. 
Pad v, o, 121 3. 

So Alai and Pad. 

’ So the others in second note above. 

IJ So Vi? iv, 1, 12 : KQr i, 20, 9 : and Gar i, 138, 3. Mark 111, 15-16 
and Rhag ix, 1, 41 vary. 

" Va 85, 20-1. Bd iii, 6u, 20-1. Br 7, 20-1. Hv 10, 633-5. Siv 
vii, 6'), 1C. Cf. Bandhayana ii, 2, 3, 2. 

• Mat 12. 13-19 end Pad v, 8, 123-4. 
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AD1TI0NS ABOUT EARLIEST KINGDOMS 25 

he had been a woman. 1 Nevertheless the authorities 
erally declare, first, that he received the town Pratisthana 2 and 
gave it to Purfiravas 3 ; and secondly, that his three sons had 
territories of their owm, 4 thus Utkala had the Utkala country, 5 
Vinatasva had a western country, 0 and Gaya had the city Gaya 
and the eastern region; but according to two Puranas, 7 Gaya had 
only the city Gaya, and ITaritasva had the eastern region together 
with the Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus. These three princi¬ 
palities may be designated here collectively the 6 Saudyumnas \ a 
name which is sometimes given to them. 8 

The nine sons assigned to Manu 9 were Iksvaku, Xabhaga 10 (or 
Nrga 11 ), Dlirsta, Saryati, Narisyanta, Pramsu, 12 Nabhanedistha, 1 '* 
Karusa and Prsadhra. 

From Karusa were descended the numerous ksatriya clans of the 
Karusas, who were determined fighters. 14 They occupied the 


J So those in second note above (except Siv); Vis iv, 1, 12; and 
Lg i, 65. 29. 

2 The later Prayaga (Allahabad): see p. 85. 

* Va 85, 21-3 ; Bd iii, 60, 21-2; Br 7, 21-3 ; Hv 10, 635-6 ; Siv 
vii, 60, 17-19; and Lg i, 65, 29-31; collated. Vis iv 1, 12-13, 
Ag 272, 9-10, and Bhfig ix, 1 , 42 equivalently. Mark 111 , 17-18 
varies. 

4 The passages cited in ninth note above suggest this text :— 

Utkalasy6tkakim rastram VinatiUvasya pa&cimain 
dik purva tasya rajarser Gayasya tu Gaya purl. 

Bhag ix, 1 , 41, is late and wrong. 

B The country west of Bengal and south of Gaya. 

' Not particularized, and never alluded to afterwards. 

" Med 12, 18 and Pad v, & 123. * Va O'X 2G6. 

J P. 84. MBh i, 75, 3142-3 says he had 50 other sons, who perished 
through mutual dissension. 

10 More probably Xabhaga. Cf. Nabhaka in Rigv viii. 40, 5. 

11 So Bd and Vis. Lg calls him Ndbhciya and also Nrga (i, 66, 45). 
Bhag makes two sons of these names. 

■ Kuianabha in Mat and Pad. Siv and Mark differ. 

13 This name has been greatly corrupted (through the inilueuco of the 

name Nabhftga), thus, Nabhagodista, Nfibhugarista, &c., and then split 
up into two, Nahhdga and I)ist,a , Arista or Ri§ta. It is the Aabha- 
nediftha (us Vis reading Nabliayaii'dista, iv, 1 . 5, 15, shows) which occurs 
in lligveda x, 61, 18, a hymn attributed to him. 

14 Va 86, 2-3. Bd iii, 61, 2-3. Br 7, 25, 42. Hv 11, 658. Mat 

12. 24. Pad v, 8, 129. Siv vii, 60, 31. Ag 272 , 17. Mark 113, 1. 

Lg j, 66, 51. Vis iv, 1, 14. Gar i, 138. 4. Bhag ix, 2, 16, which says 

they protected N, India, i. e. from attacks from the south. 





TRADITIONS ABOUT EARLIEST KINGDOM 


kh 


countiy, the region round, the modern Rewa and eastw 
e R. Sone. 1 From Dhrsta 2 came a number of elans called 
arstakas, who were reckoned ksatriyas. 3 Nothing- further 
is said about them except that the Siva says they occupied 
the Balhika country, 4 which may mean Balkh, but was more 
probably the Vahllka country in the Pan jab. 5 About Narisyanta’s 
offspring there is much confusion. Some Puranas say they were 
the Sakas. 6 If so, they lay outside India. The late Bhagavata 
gives a list of his descendants, and says they developed into the 
Agnivesyayana brahmans; 7 but this, if true, more probably refers 
to Narisyanta, king of the Vaisala dynasty. 8 Prsadhra, it “is said, 
became a sudra, because he killed his guru’s cow and was cursed 0 : 
and two Puranas say the guru was Cyavana. 10 Nabhaga 11 and his 
son Ambarlsa (p. 98) probably reigned on the R. Jumna, 12 but 
their line played no part in traditional history. Nabhanedistha’s 
line reigned in the country of Vaisall (p. 96): 13 and Saryati’ who 


1 Mark, my translation, p. 341. 

2 Hv, Lg and Siv, Dhrmu. Mat 12, 20-1; Pad v, 8, 125-6; and 
Lg i. (>6, 46 give him three sons. 

s Va 88, 4-5. Bel iii, 63, 4-5. Br 7, 25. Hv 10, 642. Vis iv, 2, 2. 

^ ^ 138. 15 says these ksatrivas became *vai§vas\ 

and Bhag ix> 2, 17 f chiefly brahmans'. 

- ^ T**’ ^0 Varsneyo ( read Dh&rsneya) Balhlkaiii ksetram avasan. 

Mark, my translation, p. 311. 

c Br 7, 24; Hv 10, 641; Ag 272, 10; and Siv vii, 60, 19, say— 
Xartsyatah Sukah jmtrdh . Mat 12, 20 and Pad v, 8 , 125 give him 
instead a son Suka ; and Lg i, 66, 49 a son Jitatmcin. 

ix, 2, 19—22 ending with Agnive^ya who was the great rishi 
Jatukarxiya tamed as Kanina; and from hi to sprang the Agnivesyayana 
family of brahmans. But see p. 217. 

* Br 7, 27 is misplaced and refer., to Narisvanta and Dama of the 
\ aisSla dynasty ; cf. Va 86, 12: Bd iii. 61. 8 : and p. 147. 

I! f 7 > 43 - Hv 11, 659. Lg i. 66, 52. Siv vii. 60, 32. Mat 12, 
2o. Ag 272, 18. Vis iv, 1, 13. Gar i, 138, 4. Pad v, 8, 130. Bhag 
ix, 2, 3- ] 4 amplifies the story with inventions. 

” Vfi 86, 1-2. Bd iii, 61, 1-2. 

Krga is sometimes substituted for Nabhaga (ante), and Bhag ix, 2, 
1' -18 provides Nj'ga with descendants, but that genealogy seems to have 
jeeu fashioned partly by mistakenly inverting tlie ancestry of king Nrga 
and ins grandfather Oghavant in MBIi xiii, 2, 120-3. Lg i, 66, 45 is 
absurd. HJee eighth note below. 

MLh iii, 129, 10514. It would liave soon disappeared under the 
early Aila conquests. 

1 Vai&ill is Basar. JKAS, 1902, pp. 267 f. 
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ADITIONS ABOUT EARLIEST KINGDOMS 


^ caped Saryata in brahmanical books, 1 2 3 founded the dynasty 

A&ita (p. 97). 

Iksvaku, the eldest and chief son, obtained Madhyadesa,~ and 
was the progenitor of the Solar race or dynasty,^ with its capital 
at Ayodhya. There are two versions of the development of his 
descendants. One found in six Puranas 4 says—Iksvaku had a 



hundred sons, 5 chief of whom were the eldest Vikuksi, and Nimi 
and Danda (or Dandaka): of those sons fifty, chief of whom was 
Sakuni, were kings in Uttarapatha (N. India) and forty-eight 
others, chief of whom was Vasati, were rulers in Daksinapatha (the 
Dekhan). 6 Vikuksi (also named Sasada) succeeded Iksvaku and 
reigned at Ayodhya, and his successor was Ivakutstha (p. 93). 
The other version is given by four Puranas 7 and runs thus : 
Iksvaku had a hundred sons of whom the eldest was A ikuksi 8 * (and, 
as the Padma says, two others were Nimi and Dandaka). A ikuksi 
had fifteen sons who were kings north of Meru,and the 114 others J 
were kings south of Meru. The eldest (of \ ikuksi s sons) was 
Kakutstha. The Bhagavata (ix, 0 , 4-5) gives a third version, but 
it is too late to be worthy of notice. The other Puranas give no 
such information. 


Prom Iksvaku’s son Nimi (or Nemi) sprang the dynasty that 
reigned in Vidcha. 10 He dwelt in a town famed as Jayanta (of 
which however nothing more seems to be known) and the capital 


1 See Vedic Index, ii, 364, 375. 

2 Br 7, 20. Hv 10 , 634. 6iv vii, 60 , 17. Lg i, 65, 28. Cf. Bd iii, 
60, 20; VS 85, 21. 

3 Mat 12, 15. Pad v, 6", 120. Other accounts imply it. 

4 Ya 88, 8-11, 20, 24 ; Bd iii, 63, 8-11, 21, 25; Br 7, 45-8, 51 ; 
Hv 11, 661-4, 667 ; and 6iv vii, 60, 33-5, 37 ; collated. Vis iv, 2, 3, 6 
agrees. 

5 So also MBh xiii, 2, 88. . 

6 Among them would be his tenth son Da6a.4va, who reigned at 
Mahismati on the R. Narbada and whose descendants are mentioned 
according to MBh xiii, 2, 88-172. King Nrga, who is mentioned, ibid. 
120-3, and who appears to be the same as Nrga who reigned on the 
R. Payosnl (Tapti: MBh iii, 88, 8329-32; 120, 10290; 121, 10291), 
was probably of a different family. See infra . 

7 Mat 12, 26-8 ; Pad v, 8 , 130-3 ; more briefly Lg i, 65, 31-2, and 
Km i, 20, 10-11; collated. 

* These Puranas do not mention Sasada as hie name. 

• That is, apparently, the rest of Iksvaku’s and Yikuksi’s sons. 

10 See pp. 84, 95-0, 215. 
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TRADITIONS ABOUT EARLIEST KINGDOMS 
Iso Mithila, which is said to have been named after his 


<SL 


Some of the Puranas, as just mentioned, assign to Iksvaku a 
third son called Danda or Dandaka, and it is said that after him 
was named the great Dandaka forest 1 2 whieli more or less covered 
the Dekhan. This seems to be an eponym to account for the name 
of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about the 
many kings that occupied the Dekhan. However that may be, 
the noteworthy point is that the original sovereignty in that region 
was attributed to the same stock or race which was domina in 
Ayodhya and Videha. 3 

The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been described, 
with the exception of the Aila dynasty at Pratisthana. That 
quickly developed. Northward its expansion was limited by the 
kingdom of Ayodhya and southward by the warlike Karusas, hence 
its extension began north-westward and eastward along the Ganges. 
Pururavas was succeeded by Ayu at Pratisthana, and another son 
Amavasu founded another kingdom, the capital of which was then 
or afterwards Kanyakubja (Kanauj). 4 * Ayu was succeeded by 
Nahusa, 6 and another son Ksatravrddha established himself at 
Kfisi (Benares). 0 Nahusa was a famous king. 7 His son and suc¬ 
cessor Yayati was a renowned conqueror, 8 extended his kingdom 
widely, and was reckoned a earn raj. 9 He appears lo have conquered 
not only all Madhyadesa west of the Ayodhya and Kanyakubja 
kingdoms, and north-west as far as the It. Sarasvati, 10 but also the 


1 Yft 89, 1-2, 6. Bd iii, 64, 1-2, 6. 

Pad v, 34, 5, 14-59. Ram vii, 81, 18-19. The Dandakas are 
mentioned, MBh ii, 30, 1169 : their kingdom, xiii, 163, 7223." ' 

t . 8 So even Bhag says (ix, 1 , 2-3)—Satyavrata, king of Dravida, became 
V ivasvant s son Manu, and his sous were Iksvaku and others, kings. 

4 First mentioned as the capital in Gadhi's time, MBh v, 118, 4005. 

0 Fables about them in MBh, and Pad ii, 103, 101 to 117 . Nahusa 
and Yayati, Ram ii, 5, 10: iii, 66 , 7. 

: Ka6i capital, Va 9.2, 6, 18, 21; Bd iii, 67, 7, 20, 23. Varanasi, 
Va 92, 23-68; Bd iii, 67, 26-72. 

7 He had a large kingdom, MBh i, 75, 3151-4. 

s Va. 93, 90. Bd iii, 68, 19, 92. Mat 24, 55-6. Lg f, 67, 13. Br 
12, 4, 18. ^ Hv 30, 1602, 1616. MBh xii, 29, 987. Yayati Nahusa is 
often mentioned. 

9 MBh i, 75, 3156. Also sarvabhauma, 129, 10516. 

“ Rjgv vii, 95. 2. MBh ix, 42, 2349-52. Cf. Brhndd vi, 20-4. 
Nabh;t<M s line (wale) thus disappeared early. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE AILAS 

iWry west, south, and south-east of his territory of Pratistha 
had five sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru (p. 87). 
After a long reign 2 he divided his territories among them. 3 Paru 
the youngest is said to have been the most dutiful 4 and Yayati 
installed him as his successor 6 in the ancestral sovereignty in the 


middle region, that is, in the southern half of the Ganges-Jumna 
doab with the capital Pratisthana, and gave the elder sons the out¬ 
lying territories. 6 The texts collated show that Yadu got the 
south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu the west and Anu the 
north. 7 These directions are taken with reference to the ancestral 
kingdom that Puru obtained; hence Yadu s realm lay in the 
country watered by the rivers Chambal (Carmanvati), Betwa 
(Vetravati) and Ken (Suktimatl); Druhyu’s kingdom in the country 
west of the Jumna and north of the Chambal; Anu's realm com¬ 
prised the northern portion of the Ganges-Jumna plain ; and 
Turvasu 5 s kingdom the territory around Rewa, the Karusas, who 
occupied it (ante) having been subdued, for nothing more is said 


1 MBh v, 113 , 3905 rightly makes Pratisthana his capital, but 114 , 
3918 is wrong, see p. 142. 

2 He is fabled to have had extra life, because^ Puru gave him his own 
youth in exchange for his old age for a time; Va 93, 28—75, Bd iii, 66, 
29-76; Br 12, 22-48; Hv 30, 1621-47. Mat 32 to 34 : MBh i, 75, 
3161-80; 83 to 85; Vi? iv, 10, 3-S ; Br 146; Bam vii, 58; 59. The 
old age is made the result of b<6ana9-^ukra s curse in Mat, MBli, ham 
and Vis. 

3 Va 93, 90. Bd iii, 68, 92. Br 12, 18. Hv 30, 1617. Lg i. 67, 13 
(incorrectly). So MBh vii, 63, 2296 speaking of the four sons other 
than Puru: xii, 29, 990. 

* See second note above. 

* MBh i, 75, 3181; 85, 3531; v, 148, 5051: vii, 63, 2301. 

* MBli i, 87, 3555 : iii, 129, 10515-16 : xn, 29, 991. Mat 36, 5. 1... 
7 Va 93, 88-90. Bd iii, 68, 90-2. Kur i, 22, 9-11. Lg i, 67, 11-12. 

These suggest the following text:— 

Abhisicya tatah Purum sva-rajye sutam atmanoh 
di6i daksina-purvasy iim Turvasum tu nyaveSavat 
daksiniiparato raja Yadum jye§thaih nyavo&iyat 
pratlcyam uttarasyara ca Druhyuiii cAnum ca tav ubhau. 

Vis iv, 10, 16-18 is similar, but corrupts daksindparato to daksimipathato. 
Hv 30, 1617-19 is similar, but misplaces Yadu in purvottarasyam , 
which is impossible because there lay the Ayodhya kingdom. Ri 12, 
19-20 is somewhat alike, hut misplaces Yadu in purvasyam , which i? 
impossible beconse Ka6i lay there. The Lite Bhag (ix, 19, 22— 3) follows 
the Visnu’s mistake, reading for dakdndpathato its equivalent dak^naio, 
and interchanges Turvasu and Druhyu. 

s 2 
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AILAS DOMINATED MADHYADESA 


Karusa until Yasu Icing* of Cedi conquered it long afterwa 

18). 1 


(s}t 


At this time then the Aila race had dominated the whole of mid 
North India with the exception of the Ayodhya kingdom, and had 
developed into seven kingdoms, those of Yayati’s five sons and the 
two earlier of Kanyakubja and Kasi. It had subjugated Madhya- 
desa and made it emphatically Aila. The other kingdoms mentioned 
above continued, except that the Karusas, and apparently the 
Nabhagas, had been subdued. The Saudyumna stock remained 
unaffected. The Ayodhya realm prospered, 2 and one of its early 
kings named Sravasta is said to have founded the city Sravastl. 3 
The chief development occurred among Yadu’s descendants, who 
increased and divided at once into two great branches, the 
Haihayas and Yadavas (p. 87). Subsequent occurrences show that 
the Yadova branch occupied the northern portion of Yadu’s 
territory and the Haihayas the southern part. 

There is some suggestion that the southern part of the Rajpufcana 
desert was still a very shallow sea 4 in those times, for in the story 
of the rishi Utanka Srfivasta’s second successor Kuvaltlsva is said to 
have killed a Raksasa, Daitya or asura, Dhundhu (whence he got 
the name Dhundhumara), near a sand-filled sea called Ujjalaka in 
the desert plains, which mean that desert. 5 Again, Viivamitra 
performed austerities and attained brahmanhood at Rusangu's 
tirtha on the R. Sarasvatl, in low lands near the sea (p. 205, note 2 ). 
The Sarasvatl would have flowed into that sea. Further, there 


1 MBh v, 148, 5046-52 says—Yadu was disobedient and dwelt in 
Nagasahvaya, so Yayati cursed him and removed him to G&ndhara: but 
this is wrong, because the Yadavas never were in Gfmdhara, and Naga- 
s&hvaya, i.e. Hustinapura, did not exist till built long afterwards, 
probably by Hastin. MBh i, 85, 3533, Mat 34, 30 (and Pad v, 12, 109 
partially), give instead a wholly different account, thus:— 

Yados tu Yadavii jatas Turvasor YavanSh smrtali 
Druhyoh sucas tu vai Bhoja Anos tu mleccha-jatayah 

which seems unintelligible compared with all other tradition, and is 
probably late and certainly very doubtful. 

2 The statement in MBh i, 95, 3765 that Burn’s second successor 
Pr&cinvant conquered the east is coined out of his name wrongly. 

3 So the genealogies, especially in Va and Bd. Sravastl is identified 
with Salieth Mabeth, JltAS, 1909, pp. 1066 f. 

* I m/p, Gaz . of India (1907), i, p. 38. 

6 Va 88, 28“ 60. Bd iii, 63, 31-62. 7, 54-86. Hv 11, 676-703. 

Vis iv, 2, 13. MBh hi ,200, 13489 to 203, 13625. Bhag 6, 21-3. 
The story, though in fabulous form, is worthy of note. 


\ 
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DEVELOPMENT OF YADAVAS 


ention (as far as I know) of any crossing the southern pq 
desert even long afterwards. 1 If the sea did extend then 
over the southern part of that desert, that will throw some light 
on subsequent developments, and explain the fact that the southern 
part of the Indus region appears to have lain outside all early 
historical tradition. 


The Yftdava branch first developed a great kingdom under its 
king Sasabindu, who was a famous cakravartin, 2 which means he 
extended his sway over neighbouring countries. The neighbouring 
countries were the Paurava realm on his east and the Druhyu 
territory on his north. He appears to have conquered the Pauravas, 
because there is a great gap in the Paurava genealogy from this point 
till Dusyanta restored the dynasty long afterwards, 3 which means 
that the dynasty underwent an eclipse. He also probably pressed on 
the Druhyus and forced them more into the Panjab, as wall appear. 
He had many sons, who were known as the Sasabindu or Sasa- 
bindava princes; 4 hence it would seem that his territories were 
divided among them into many small principalities, for none of his 
successors were of great note. 

The kingdom of Ayodhyft then rose to very great eminence 
under Yuvanasva II 5 and especially his son Mfmdhatr. 6 The latter 
married Sasabindu’s daughter Bindumati (p. 150). He was a very 
famous king, a cakravartin and a samraj, and extended his sway 
very widely 7 (pp. 39, 40). He must have overrun the Kanyakubja 


1 The pilgrims* itinerary (MBh iii, 82, 4097-5032) was from Arbuda 
(Mount Abu) south to Prabhasa (Somnath), thou north to the junction of 
the Sarasvntl with the H a, south to Dvaravatl (Dwarka), then to the 
mouth of the Indus (which must have been partly by sea), and north up 
the Indus. There is absolutely nothing in historical tradition (which 
goes back far beyond the Bigveda) to support the conditions conjectured 
by Abinas Ch. Das in his Jtigvedic India (map at p. 90), and the whole 
of tradition negatives them as this and the next two chapters show. 

2 See p. 39. Also Va 95, 19. Bd iii, 70, 19. Mat 44, 18. Pad v, 
13. 3. Vis iv, 12, 1. Ag 274, 13. Bhag ix, 23, 32. 

3 See pp. 144, 146, 156-7. 

4 See passages following those cited in second note above. Also M Bh 
vii, 65, 2322-4: xii, 29 , 999 : Lg i, 68, 26 : Gar i, 139 , 26. 

' Wrongly called Saudyumni in an absurd fable, MBh iii, 126 , 
10432-5. 

0 Called MandhCUr in Bigveda. See the genealogies. 

7 MBh iii, 126 , 10462. Kings are mentioned as conquered by him, 
MBh vii, 62, 2281-2 : xii, 29. 981-2 : but the names are uncertain. 
Gaya might be the king on the Payosni (p. 40) and Nrgu (if correct) the 
king in p. 257 note 6 . For another later Nrga, p. 109. 
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EMPIRE OF MANDHATR 

dom and the prostrate Paurava realm/ because, pushing* beyo 
westwards, he had a long* contest with and conquered the 
Druhyu king*, who appears to have been then on the confines o£ 
the Panjab; 1 2 so that the next Druhyu king Gandhara retired 
to the north-west and gave his name to the Gandhara country 
(p. 167). These indications suggest that he also pressed on the 
Anavas, who lay almost between him and the Druhyus. There 
is no allusion that he assailed the Yadavas, nor probability, because 
the Sasabindavas were his brothers-in-law. He appears to have 
been a great sacrificer and a hymn-maker. 3 

Mandhatr had three sons, Purukutsa, Ambarl.sa and Mucukunda. 4 
Tradition suggests that Mandhatr or his sons carried their arms 
south to the river Narmada. 5 Purukutsa's wife was named Nar¬ 
mada ; 6 and a fable says that the Nagas induced him through 
the river’s mediation to destroy the Mauneya Gandharvas, who had 
despoiled them. 7 Moreover Mucukunda, who was a famous king 
(p. 93), appears to be the Mucukunda whom the Ilarivamsa describes 
in an erroneous setting. He built and fortified a town on the rocky 
bank of that river, at the foot of both the Vindhya and Rksa 
(Satpura) ranges, that is, at a place where the two ranges approach 
the river. It was Mahismatl, 8 9 the modern Mandhata on an island 
in the river. He also built a spacious town named Purika on the 


1 For he sacrificed on the It. Jumna (MBh iii, 125 , 10421), which was 
in Paurava or Anaya territory. 

a He sacrificed in the country afterwards called Kuruksetra (id. 126, 
10467), which was Druhyu or Anava land then. 

3 Chap. XXIII. Agni was Mandhatr’s chiefest Dasya-slayer, Rigv 
viii, 39, 8. The ASvins are said to have succoured him among the 
ksetrapatyaa, no doubt referring to his conquests ; id. i, 112, 13. 

4 See chap. XXIII. The fable about his fifty daughters and the rishi 

.Suubhari is discussed, p. 73. 

6 Purukutsa at the Narmada, Vis i, 2, 9 ; vi, 8, 44. 

r ’ Page 69, and genealogies. 

7 Vis iv, 3 , 6-12 (his); and so identified, p. 69. 

9 Hv 95. 5218—28, the genealogy of which is wrong, as explained, see 
pp. 122, 170. His city Mahismati existed long before the time of 
Mild Lava and Salt vat a, who aio made contemporaries of Mucukunda in 
this story (verses 5205-6, 5240-2). It was the capital also of Arjuna 
Kartavirya (see infra). 

9 The passages that show this are—Hv 33, 1870. Br 13, 176-8. 
Va 94, 28 and Bd iii, 69, 28 (in both which for hema read iikena). 
Raghuv vi, 43. Pad v, 12, 130-2. Mat 43 f 29-31. Dhcussed in 
JR AS, 1910, pp. 444-7, 867-9. 
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RISE OF THE HAIHAYAS 

ank near the Rksa range. They were his capitals, 
m did not survive long, as will appear, 
supremacy of Ayodhya soon waned, and the Kanyakubja 
kingdom rose into local prominence under its king Jahnu; 1 and 
shortly afterwards, and perhaps in consequence of the disturbances 
caused by Mfmdhatr’s conquests, three great movements occurred 
among the Haihayas, Anavas and Druhyus. 

The Haihayas prospered in their region of South Malwa, and 
one of their kings Sfihanja is said to have founded a city called 
SahahjanI, 2 and his son Mahismant also the town MahismatT 3 
mentioned above. Their successor Bhadrasrenya 4 carried his arms 
eastward, conquered the kingdom of Kasi, took possession of 
Benares and reigned there, which means that he traversed the 
prostrate Paurava kingdom. The Kasi king Divodasa I recovered 
his territory and capital from BhadrasremVs sons, sparing one 
young son Durdama, but abandoned it afterwards 5 and built a new 
capital on the R. Gomatl at the eastern border of his land. The 
Raksasa Ksemaka then took possession of Benares, and Durdama 
reconquered the kingdom. This occupation by Raksasas suggests 
that the country had been so devastated by war that rude tribes 
irom the forests around occupied it; and in consonance with this it 
is said a conflict took place between Anaranya king of Ayodhya, 
who l'eigned about this time, and a Ravana, 6 who would be a king 
from the Dekhan. 7 The Haihayas held the Kasi territory and seem 
to have been mainly engaged in raiding N. India. 



1 After him the Ganges which flowed through his territory was named 
JahnavT. But a fable is told to explain it, Va 91, 54-8 : Bd iii, CO, 
25-8: Br 10 , 15-19; 13, 83-6 : Hv 27, 1417 21 ; 32, 1757-61: 
Vis iv, 7, 2-3: Bhfig ix, 15, 3: MBh xiii, 4, 202. Bd iii, 50, 44-8 an 
anachronism. 

2 Only Br 13, 156 and Hv 33, 1845-6 say so. His name is given 
differently by Mat, Va, &c. 

8 Only Hv 33, 1847 says this; and, if this is true, he probably 
captured the place from Mucukunda’s successor.', and gave it his own 
name. Pad vi, 115, 4 says it wns founded by Mahisa. 

* All this account is discussed, p. 153. 

fi This is explained as the consequence of a curse by Nikumbha in a 
fable about Siva and Pfcrvatl in connexion with Benares: Va 92, 24-61 : 
Bd iii. 07, 27-64 and Hv 29, 1542-82, 15491. Br 11, 41-3, 54 and 
Hv 32, 1737-9 relate the curse briefly. 

0 Havana killed him, so Bd iii, 03, 74 ; Lg i, 6T», 41: liiim vi, 00. 8 -10 
and vii. 19 (amplified), both identifying him with the later Havana killed, 
by Rama. Reversely, Va 88, 75. 

7 Other Havanas will be mentioned. Bh&g ix 6 , 33 errs. 


WIN/Sr^y 



EXPANSION OP THE ANAVAS p 

Qovements among the Anavas and Druhyus seem to ha^ 
^ connected. The Anavas (p. 108) rose to power about this 
ie undei two able kings, Mahasala and Mahamanas, and the 
latter appears to have encroached on the east of the Panjab, because 
he is styled a cakravartin and lord of the seven dvlpas. 1 Under 
his two sons, Uslnara and Titiksu, the Anavas divided into two 
branches. One branch headed by Uslnara 2 established separate 
kingdoms on the eastern border of the Panjab (p. 109), namely, 
those of the Yaudheyas, Ambastbas, Navarastra and the city 
Krmila; and his famous son Sivi Auslnara (pp. 39-41) originated 
the Sivis 3 in Sivapura and, extending his conquests westwards, 
founded through his four sons the kingdoms of the Vrsadarbhas, 
Madras (or Madrakas), Kekayas (or Kaikeyas) and Suviras (or 
Sauviras), thus occupying the whole of the Panjab except the 
north-west comer. The Druhyus ruled in the Panjab at that time 
(ante), so that Sivi and his sons must have driven them back into 


that corner, which became known as Gandhara after the Druhyu 
king Gandhara. There the Druhyus maintained their position per¬ 
manently, and it is said that five generations afterwards they began 
to multiply and in time founded many principalities in the mleccha 
countries in the northern region beyond India. 4 They would have 

formed the dominant ksatriya class there and have also carried their 
religion there. 


The other branch of the Anavas under Titiksu moved eastward 
and, passing beyond Videha and the Vaisali country, descended 
into East Bihar among the ruder Saudyumna stock. There they 
founded a kingdom, which was called the kingdom in the east 
(p. 109), and which afterwards developed into Anga and four other 
kingdoms as will be explained. 

About this time lived Kusa, king of Kanyakubja, and his younger 
son Amurtarayas *’ (or Amiirtarayas* son Gaya) is said to have carved 


\ a 99, 16 17. Bd iii, /i, 15-16. Mat 48, 14. If, as seems 
probable, dmpa here means 4 dual) \ he might well have been lord of 
the northern portions of the seven doabs from the R. Gomiiti north¬ 
westwards. 

2 Well known, MBh xiii, 67, 3689. 

3 Called Sivas in Rigv vii, 18, 7. 

See p. 108, notes - arid 4 . The mention or a 4 hundred sons ’ means 
here * near descendants' as it does elsewhere. 

Vil 91, 62. Bd iii, 66, 32. Vis iv, 7, 3. - Gar i, 139, 5. Hv 27, 
1425 and Br 10, 23 call him Murtimant. Mat 49, 8 wrongly makes 
him son of the Paurava king Antinnra (= Mntinfira), 
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KINGDOM OF GAYA 


tfoV himself a kingdom from another portion of the Saudyum 
oeti in the country known afterwards as Magadha: 1 and this was 
quite possible, for the only intervening territory was Kasi, which 
had been ravaged by the Haihayas. Gaya reigned in the Gaya 
district and was a king of note (pp. 39, 40). Nothing more is 
said of this dynasty, except that it was overthrown afterwaids. 
The genealogies give Amurtarayas a younger brother Vasu; 3 and 
it is said Vasu founded a kingdom at Girivraja, 4 but this is very 
doubtful, for he seems to be confused with Vasu Caidya who con¬ 
quered Magadha afterwards (p. 118). 

It was about this time apparently that the Saryata kingdom 
in Gujarat came to an end. 6 The capital Kusasthali was captured 
by Punyajana Kaksasas, and the Saryatas fled inland to othei 
countries where they developed into bands of noble ksatriyas; and 
Saryatas are mentioned as forming one of the five groups of the 
Haihaya-Talajangkas (p. 102). The Harivamsa adds that ulti¬ 
mately they became merged with hill tribes, 6 which would seem 
to mean that, after Sagara destroyed the Haihaya power, they 
became so merged. 

The principal brahmans who dwelt in the lower region of the 
Narbada were the Bhargavas. They were ill-treated by the 
successors of the Haihaya king KrtavTrya and fled into Madhyadesa. 
About that time or a little earlier was born the famous rishi RcJka 
Aurva, who was chief among them. 7 KrtavJrya s son Arjuna 
then propitiated Datta the A trey a and was favoured by him (p. 329). 
He was a great monarch and conqueror (p. 41), and continuing 



1 Ham i, 32, 7 says in Dharmaranya; which was a wood near Gaya, 
VBh iii, 84, 8063-4; 87 , 8304-8: xiii, 25, 1744; 165, 7G55. Ike 
Ham genealogy, however, is full of errors, p. 118. 

8 By llfiksasas Bam i, 21, 25-31. But long afterwards the queen of 
Dillpa H of Ayodhya is said to have been a Magadha princess; lad vi, 
198, 2-4: Raghuv i, 31, 57. 

3 First four passages, third note above. 

4 Barn i, 32, 2-3, 7-10, where Vaidarbhl is an anachronism. 

0 V& 88, 1-4. Bd iii, 63, 1-4. Br 7, 37-41. Hv 11, 653-7. 8iv 
vii, C0 t 28-30. Vis’iv, 2 , 1-2. Bh.ig ix, 3, 36. 

0 So probably also Br reading, corruptly. 

* These events are fully noticed, pp. 68. 151, 197—9. . 

8 For his doings, see the Haihaya genealogies (p. 102). He is highly 
extolled there (p. 41) and in MBh xii, 49. 1759: xm, 152, 7188-9: 
Hark 19, 21-31. But he is sometimes described as o 1 ad kmg, especially 
in stories of his conflict with Hama Jamudaguya, e.g. Mhh iii, 115, 
11038 -42: xii, 49, 1755 -8; xiv, 29, 818 f: Pad vi, 268, 34f. 


HAIHAYAS AND BHARGAVAS 



[accesses mentioned above, raised the Haihaya power to 
r^Eptrlience during 1 a long reign. He captured Mahismatl from tbe 
Karkotaka Nagas 1 and made it his fortress-capital. He extended 
his conquests from the mouth of the Narbada 2 as far as the 
Himalayas (p. 206). He defeated a Ravana, who is called king of 
Lanka (in Ceylon) and had apparently come northward on conquest, 
and imprisoned him in Mahismatl but released him afterwards/* 
The Bhargavas were incensed against the Haihayas and sought to 
strengthen their position by alliances with ksatriyas and the use of 
arms. 4 Thus Rclka Aurva married SatyavatT, daughter of Gadhi, 
king of Kanyakubja. Their son was Jamadagni, and Gadhi's son 
Visvaratha became the brahman Vi^vamitra, and was succeeded by 
his son Astaka. 5 Jamadagni married a princess of Ayodhy^. 

At that time the kinqdom^of Ayodhya passed through a crisis. 
King Trayyaruna banished bis only son Satyavrata Trisanku and 
handed the realm over to his priest Devaraj Vasistha, but after 
twelve years Visvamitra restored Satyavrata to the throne, over¬ 
coming Vasistha. Satyavrata was succeeded by his son Hariscandra; 
Rohita succeeded him and is said to have built a fortress-town 
Rohitapura. 0 

Arjuna had many sons. 7 Chief among them was Jayadhvaja 
who leigned in Avanti; and others were Sura and Surasena, 8 who 
may have had territories of their own. 9 Jayadhvaja's son was 
Talajanghn, aud he had many sons, chief of whom was Vltihotra. 
At the end of his long reign Arjuna came into collision with 
Jamadagni and his son Rama. The genealogical accounts do not 
explain how that happened, except as the result of Apava's curse 


1 The Karko^akas were in the Dekhan, MBh viii, 44 , 2066. Karko- 
l:\ka was a Niiga chief, iii, 6*6', 2611: viii, 34, 1483: Hv 168, 9502: 
1 . Pad vi, 242, 2. They may have conquered Mfihisinatl, see ante . 

* This region was Anupa ; cf. MBh iii, 116, 11089 ; 11 ?, 10209. 

8 See p. 242. Noticed, Raghuv vi, 38-40. 

4 All this fully discussed, pp. 151, 197-9, 205-6 

6 So Kiinyakubja genealogies, p. 146. Acknowledged in the brah- 
manbal fablo of Galava and its sequel (p. 73): MBh iii, 197 , 13301-2 ; 
v, 118 , 4019, 4024 : Mat 37, 6. 

* Hv 13, 756. 

7 For these particulars see the genealogies, p. 102. 

* They are named in Bd. iii, 45, 1 ; 46, 21, 23. 

■ See p. 171. There is no clear mention of the Surasenas about this 
time except in Bd iii, 4.9 , 5-6, but that seems to be an anachronism, for 
i f pp alts of their capital Madhuru. (Mathuir) also, which was not founded 
rdt afterwards, as will be narrated. 



HAIHAYAS AND BIIARGAVAS 

36). The simplest stories say that Arjuna or his sons rail 
:J&madagnPs hermitage, ill-treated him and carried off his calf; 
Rama in revenge killed Arjuna; Arjuna^s sons killed Jamadagni; 
and Riima declared war against them and slew many of them and 
of the Haihayas. 1 These stories are largely brahmanical, 2 and there 
is no ksatriya version, 3 yet some incidental allusions suggest that 
Rama and the Bhargavas were supported by the princes of Ayodhyil 
^nd Kanyakubja, who were allied to them by marriage 4 and who 
would naturally have opposed the dangerous raids of the Haihayas. 
Such a combination would explain how Rama vanquished the 
Haihayas. Hostilities then ceased for a time. 6 The Haihayas 
received a set-back, 6 because it was not till later that they overcame 
Kunyakubja and Ayodhyil. 

The Haihayas grew in power, and comprised five leading groups, 
the Vltihotras, 7 S&ryatas, 8 Bhojas, 9 Avantis and Tundikeras, all of 
whom were Talajaiighas (p. 102). Their dominion stretched from 
the Gulf of Cambay to the Ganges-Jumna doab and thence to 
Benares. 10 They continued their raids and there is no suggestion 
that they founded new kingdoms in the countries they overran. 
The Kanyakubja kingdom soon fell, for the dynasty ends with 
A § taka^s son Lauki. The kingdom of Ayodhyil was open to assault, 
a nd the Haihayas attacked it with the co-operation of Sakas, 



. 1 ^Bh iii, 115 , 11035 ; 116 , 11089 to 117, 10203 : vii, 70 , 2429-33 : 

49. 17G0-70: xiii, 34, 2126. See pp. 151, 199. 

Wholly brahmanical fables are Bd iii, 21, 5 to 47, 61, which make it 
a ll turn on Jamadagni’s wonderful cow; and Pad vi, 268, which says alio 
was the celestial cow Surabhi I 

3 Bd iii, 47, 64-87 contains the nearest approach to a ksatriya 
account, and is noteworthy. It says nothing about the destruction oi 
fdl k§atriyas. 

4 This would account for the remark i'i W* 74* tfcijt many years 
afterwards the Talojaiigha ' remembering the former hostility attacked 
Ayodhya and drove out Sagara’s father. Pad vi, 268, 73-4 and 26% 
158, though brahmanical, admit that Rama acknowledged his kinship 
with the Ayodhya princes and did not destroy them. 

5 MBk xii, 49 . 1769-76. 

s Bd iii, 67-73, apparently exaggerating, says that Tillajangha an 1 
the Haihaya princes then took refuge a long time at the? Himalaya?, and 
regained their kingdom only when Hama turned from war to austerities. 

Or Vltahotras or Vltahavyas. p. 155. 

8 See pp. 97, 98 ? 102, &c. 

9 This is the first appearance of this family, except the doubtful state¬ 
ment about Drnhyu’s offspring, ante. 

10 MBh xiii, 30, 1946, 1950 4 






HAIHAYA CONQUESTS 



ias ; Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas from the north-wes ^ 
this fact shows that all the kingdoms between the north-west 
and Ayodhya must have been overthrown. In fact, the long- 
continued Haihaya devastations left North India a tempting prey 
to the hardy races of that frontier. BFihu 2 king of Ayodhya was 
driven from his throne, took refuge in the forest and died near 
the hermitage of Aurva Bhargava, whose personal name was 
Agni. 3 Ilis queen gave birth to a son Sagara there and Aurva 
educated him. 

Ihe Haihaya conquests had thus reached to the kingdoms of 
Vaisali and \ideha. The Vaisall realm was then under the rule 
of Karandhama, his son Avlksit and his son Marutta, three noted 
kings (pp. 147, 157). It is said that Karandhama was besieged by 
a confederacy of kings and at length defeated them; that Avlksit 
had a great conflict with the king of Vidisa (Besnagar) and others 
and was captured, but Karandhama and his allies beat them and 
rescued him; and that Marutta had a contest with Nagas. 4 There 
can be little doubt that those enemies were the Uaihayas, for 
Vidisa was in the Haihaya region, and that they were beaten off. 
There is no indication that the Haihayas conquered the Vaisala 
kings, and Marutta was a famous king and cakravartin. 5 The 
Haihaya conquests eastwards must have been stopped by some 
kingdom, and tradition suggests that it was these Vaisala kin^s 
who did that. 6 

About the time of Karandhama was Paravrt, king of the Yadava 


* Narrated in the ksatriya ballad in Va 88, 122-43 ; Bd iii, 63, 120- 

41; Br 8, 29-51 ; Hv 13, 760 to 11, 784 ; and 6iv vii, 61, 23 43. Also 
m Vis iv, 3, 15-21 : Pad vi, 21, 12-34 : VN 7, 7 to 8 , 63: Bd iii, 47 
74 to 48, 49 : Bhag ix, 6‘, 2-7 (late): Bam i, 70, 28-37 and ii, 110, 15-24 
(partially). Discussed in JBAS, 1910, pp. 9-10; 1914, pp. 279-81 • 
1919, pp. 354-61. 2 Called A&ita in Bam. 

* Mat 12, 40. Pad v, 8 , 144. Lg i, 66, 15. Synonyms, Valmi, Kur 
h 21, 5. TejonicLki, VN 7, 60; 8, 8, 9. 

5 Mark 121 to 131, a Jong account with fanciful details, yet not 
brai) mamo&l. It makes A vi knit’s conflict grow out of a svayamvara at 
Vidisa. 

Bee pp. 39-41. ]\FBh xii, 29, 981. which says that Mandhiity con¬ 
quered I larutta, cannot mean this Marutta, lor Mandhatp was long 
prior. The corresponding passage, id. vii, 62, 2281-2 does not name 
Marutta. 

0 But MBh iii, 129, 10528-9 perhaps goes too far in its enthusiasm in 
that, Marutta sacrificed on the Jumna near Kuruksetra. 







KINGDOM OF VIDARBHA 

It is said 1 he placed his two youngest sons in Videha> 

-~ improbable, for the Haihayas dominated all Madhyadesa, 

and \ ideha is no doubt a mistake for Vidisa. 2 His son Jyamagha 
was expelled by his two elder brothers and sought his fortune 
southward in the hilly upper region of the Narbada, at Mekala, 3 
Mrttikavatl 4 and in the Rksa hills (Satpura range), which country 
was wild and inhabited by Nagas and other rude tribes. He 
established himself on the R. Suktimatl (the Ken), in the hills near 
its source. There he led a predatory life. He or his son \ idarbha 
moved south and carved out a kingdom on the Tapti, and there 
Vidarbha reigned, the country being called \ idarbha (Berar), and 
the capital Vidarbha and Kundina. 5 

When Ayodhya was conquered, the foreign tribes settled down 
in the country. They were ksatriyas, had the ministrations of 
hrahmans and observed brahmanic rites. 0 Hence the then Vasistha, 


Atharvanidhi I Apava (p. 207), maintained his position as the great 
priest of Ayodhya among them. So the kingdom remained for 
more than twenty years till Sagara attained manhood. 

Meanwhile the Kfisi kiugs had been carrying on a long struggle 
ri’om the eastern portion of their territory, which adjoined the 
Vaisall kingdom, against the Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, 
son of Divodasa II, defeated the Vitahavyas (or Vltihotras, who 
were the chief Talajahgha-Haihayas) and recovered his territory, 
though not Varanasi itself, which was still occupied by Raksasas 
(pp. 153-5). He or his son Vatsa 7 carried the victory farther. 


1 All these occurrences in Vii .95, 27-36 : Bd iii, 70, 28-37 : Br 15, 
1 1 -21: Hv 37, 1979-88 : Mat 44, 28-37 : Pad v, 13, 11-20 : Lg i, 68, 
32-9. 

2 So one MS of Br. reads. 

3 Mekala hills, north-west of Chhattlsgftrh : Mfivk, my translation, 
P- 341. 

South of Yatsahhumi, MBh iii, £53, 15245. 

* Vidarbha, MBh iii, 71, 2772 : Hv 117, 6588. 6606. Kundina, MBh 
v * r X57, 5363: Hv 104, 5804; 106 , 5855; 118 , 6662, 6693. Also 
foindinagara, Hv 108, 6003. They were the same, MBh iii. 73, 
2852-3 : Hv 117, 6588-91. A later capital Bhojakata was founded by 
Bukruin in Kysna s time. MBh v, 157, 5361-4: Hv 118, 6690-3. 

6 Implied in the first five passages in fifth note above ; and particu- 
la riv in Bd iii, 48, 29-47. JRAS, 1919, pp. 358-61. 

' Id. Hence Pratardana was called Satrujit, and Vatsa’s other names 
Were Rtadhvaja and Kuvahryftsva; A is iv, 8, 5—7; Gar i, 130, 10—11* 
A fanciful ta^o about them, Mark 20 to 26. Bhag ix, 17, 0 confuses 
these names. 
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HAIIIAYAS OVERTHROWN BY SAGARA 



mcxed the country around Kausambl, which was thence na 
atsa country. 1 

' Sagara had by this time reached manhood. He defeated the 
Talajangha-Haihayas and regained Ayodhya. 2 He extended his 
campaign and subdued all the other enemies in N. India. He 
crushed the Hailiayas in their own territories, and annihilated their 


dominion, and nothing more is said about them till long afterwards. * 

He determined to destroy the foreign tribes, but at their entreaties 
Vasistha interposed; so Sagara spared their lives but reduced them 
to great religious and social degradation. Then he invaded Vidarbha j 
and made peace by marrying the king's daughter (p. 156), and was 
received with honour by the Surasena Yadavas, who were his 
mother’s brethren. He was a famous monarch (p. 39). 

Yatsa s son Alarka followed up Pratardana’s successes by driving 
the Raksasas out of Varanasi, and re-establishing it as the Kasi 
capital, during a long and prosperous reign. 3 

All these events may be summed up thus. Arjuna Kartavlrya 
and the Haihayas maltreated the Blmrgavas and killed Jamadagni. 
Rama and the Bhargavas (with probably the help of Kanyakubja 
and Ayodhya) killed Arjuna and punished the Haihayas, who were 
then checked in their career of conquests. 4 There the enmity 
between them ended.'* After Rama’s time the Haihayas recovered 
their power and extended their conquests into N. India, making con¬ 
tinual raids, overthrowing kingdoms, founding none, and devastat- - 
ing the countries, which were then overrun by tribes from the north¬ 
west also. The ksatriyas must have perished by thousands. The 
Haihayas overwhelmed Kanyakubja and Ayodhya, but were arrested 
by-the Vai^all kings, and afterwards Sagara destroyed all those 


1 Va 92, 65, 73. Bd Hi, 07, 69, 78 (where for vam&ctu read Vutayo). 
Br 11, 50, 60; 13, 68, 78. JIv 29, 1587, 1597; 32, 1741, 1753. 
\ at^a in MBh xiii, 30, 1946 is used by anticipation, meaning the 
country, and not a person as Sorensen (see Haihaya 1 , p. 316) takes it; 
and bo also Vatsya in id. 1951. 

2 These events are described in the passages in fourteenth note above, 
and especially in Bd iii, 48 to 49, 10, which seems generally to have 
preserved something like genuine ksatriya tradition. Noticed in MBh 
iii, 106, 8831-3. 

3 See passages following those in p. 153, note 4 ; also p. 168. Mark 
27 to 44 lms a long brahmanical and incorrect account of him. 

4 Cf. MBh v, 155, 5281-6. 

So a Bhrgu rishi afterwards saved the Vitahavya king from Pratar 
(hum’s vengeance by turning him into a brahman, p. 200. 





DEVASTATED CONDITION OF INDIA 


rescued India from those evils and re-established peace.} 
carnage and ruin must have continued nearly a century, and 
the deplorable condition to which North India was reduced 2 may 
be imagined by that caused by the Marathas and the Persian and 
Afghan invasions in the eighteenth century, for the Haihayas 
occupied the same region as the Marathas and the two periods are 
strictly comparable and remarkably alike. 

All these events were turned by the brahmans into the fable 
that Hama destroyed all ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times, 
slaughtering each generation as it grew up. 3 * 5 It seems to have 
arisen thus. The slaughter began with Rama’s killing the Hai¬ 
hayas, and their career was checked a while. The brahmans knew 
that the carnage began again and continued long, though through 
their lack of the historical sense they did not understand that it 
occurred after Rama's time, first, through the Haihayas, and lastly 
through Sagara: but it was easy, since the Bhargavas were no 
longer at enmity with the Haihayas, to imagine that Rama was 
still at work and to attribute the Haihaya devastations to him, 
an d finally it was quite simple to credit ISagara’s final destruction 
°f all the enemies to Rama, who was an Aurva (pp. 108-9), because 
It was alleged that Sagara destroyed them with Rama s magical 
fire-weapon, which Bhargava Aurva who educated him gave him, 
a od that the great Talajaiigha ksatriya host was destroyed by 
Aurva single-handed. 6 

Sagara had a long reign. 6 He discarded his eldest son Asa- 


1 Peace described, though not in his name, MBh i, 6i, 24G7- 80. 

2 Fancifully described in MBh xii, 49, 1784-6. 

3 Bee p. 200, note 1 . It is sometimes alleged that the ksatriyas were 
lenewed by the ksatriya ladies and brahmans, MBh i, (14, 2459- 04 , 101, 
4176-8 : xiv, 29, 833. 

* See first seven passages in p. 268, note *. 

5 MBh xii, 153, 7223, which suggests confusion of the two Aurvas. 
Similarly Pratardanas defeat of the Vaitahavyas is attributed to Ins 
priest Bharadvaja (p. 154), MBh xiii, 34, 2126; which also says the 
Bhrgus conquered the Talajahghas. 

. 6 Myth says Sagara had 60.000 sons by one of his wives (p. 19), while 
his other wife had only one son Asaroatijas. They followed Sagaras 
sacrificial horse to the S.E. ocean, where it disappeared in the earth. 
They dug down in the ocean to the lower region, and all except foui 
were burnt up by Kapila (who was Visuu). Bv Knpila s favour t he 
ocean {samudra) resided the horse to Sagara and became Sagaras son 
(sagara). Vfi 88, 144-63. MBh iii, 106 , 8831 to 107 , 9912. Hv 14, 
785 to 15, 806. R&m i, 38 to 41. &c. 





RISE OF NEW KINGDOMS 

tj as for cruelty to the citizens, and was succeeded by Asama-nji 
Arhsumant. 1 

When Sagara established his empire over North India, the only 
noticeable kingdoms that survived were the Videha, Vaisall and 
Anava kingdoms in the east, Kasi in Madhyadesa, Turvasu's line 
in the hilly country of Rewa, the new kingdom of Yidarbha, and 
apparently the Yadava branch on the R. Chambal. After his 
death, the overthrown dynasties appear to have generally recovered 
themselves, and the Yadavas of Yidarbha seem to have extended 
their authority northward over the Haihaya territory. Vidarbha 
had three sons, one Bhlma Kratha succeeded him; Cidi, the son 
of another son Kaisika, founded the dynasty of Caidya kings in 
Cedi, 2 the country lying along the south of the Jumna; 3 and the 
third Lomapada founded a separate kingdom, the position of which 
is not defined (p. 103). Kaisikas however still dwelt in Vidarbha 
with the Krathas. 4 The Anava kingdom in the east, the nucleus 
of which was Anga, became divided up into five kingdoms, said to 
have been named after king Bali’s sons (p. 158), Anga, Va/.ga, 
Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma. 5 The capital of Anga was MalinI, 
and its name was changed afterwards to Campa or Campavati 
(BhSgalpnr) after king Campa/’ 

The Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, for the Paurava realm 
had been overthrown since Mandhfitr's time, and Dusyanta had 
been adopted as heir by Marutta of TurvastPs line, but after Sagara's 
death he re-established the Paurava dynasty (pp. 108, 156). His 
son by Sakuntala was the famous and pious Bharata. 7 Their 


1 Va 88, 167-9. Brl iii, 51, 51-69; 55, 22; 63, 164-5. MBh iii, 
107, 8884-95. Item i, 38, 20-3: ii, 36, 16, 19-26; 110, 26. VN 8, 
71, 121. Br 8, 73; 78, 40-3. liv 15, 807-8. His four sons were 
rartisa-karns , that is apparently, established minor dynasties, Va 88, 
148-9: Bel iii, 63, 146-7. 

2 See passages following those cited in p. 269, note *. Also Hv 117 
6588-9. Cedi in the story of Nala, MBh iii, 65, 2578, &e. 

3 JASB, vol. Ixiv (1895), Part I, no. 3. 

4 e.g. Hv 117, 6588-91. 

D gee p. 158, note 4 > V&fign, central Bengal. l?wtid/ra, N \V Bengal* 
Muhina, Hooghly and Midnapur. Kalinga, tlie Orissa coast ((except 
north part of Bnlason) and Ganjam. 

6 MBh xii, 5, 134: xiii, 42, 2359. Va 99, 105-6. Mat 18, 97. 
Br 13, 43. Hv 31, 1699, Vis iv, 18, 4. It was on the Bhagtrathl, 
MBh iii, 84, 8141 ; and in Suta-visaya, id. 307, 17151. Bhag ix, 8, 1 
is wrong. 

7 Pp. 39 41, 232. Called also Sarvadamana, MBh i. 74, 2995; vii, 
68, 2383. 
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RISE OF PAURAYA KINGDOM 


however appears to have been shifted to the northen 
of the Ganges-Jumna doab, for Pratisthana is no longer 
mentioned and its district was included in the Vatsa realm. Some 
passages make Hastinapura 1 the capital of Dusyanta and Bharata, 2 
and say Bharata/s territory stretched from the R. Sarasvatl to the 
Ganges/ and that is no doubt right, because he was a great 
monarch with a wide sway (pp. 39-41); but their fifth successor 
Hastin is distinctly stated to have founded that city. 4 If those 
passages are right, Hastin may have eularged it and given it 
Ids name. Bharata*s successors were the Bharatas or Bharatas 
(p* 113), and how his line was continued has been explained above 

(PP- 159-61). 

Such seems to have remained the condition of India for some 
^me. Ayodhya rose to prominence again under Amsumant's second 
successor Bhaglratha, 5 and Bhagiratha's third successor Ambarlsa 
-^ T ubhagi c (pp. 39-41). The Yadavas appear to have been divided 
X1 P mto a number of small kingdoms, 7 and at the western end of 
fhe Satpura hills was the small principality of Nisadha, the king 
°f which about this time was Nala. 8 B ha ratals fifth successor 
Hastin made Hastinapura his capital (see above), and soon after 
Hastings time Trnabindu’s second successor Yisftla built Yisala or 
Vai&ili^ as the ca pital of the kingdom which has been hitherto 
bulled the kingdom of Yaisall in anticipation. 

c 1 It had many synonyms based on the fact that hasttn means 
e ' e phant e.g. Gajnwahvaya, Yaranahvaya, Nagas-ahvaya. 

2 Husyanta’s, MBh i, 74, 3000. Bharuta’s, id. 94, 3736. 

’ MBh vii, 68, 2384 : xii, 29 , 939. 

MBh i, 95, 3787. Va 99, 165. Mat 19, 42. Vis iv, 19, 10. Bkag 

20 . 

Alter him the Ganges was called BhagTiatlu, because he is fabled to 
iav e hrouglit it down (from heaven) : sequela to passages in twelfth 
above; also Bd iii, 56‘, 32-53 ; Br 78, 55- 77 ; Pad vi , 22, 7-18; 
^6?) 52-4 ; Ya 47, 24-40. The fable was developed by tacking it on to 
the story of Sahara's burnt sons (said note); MBh iii, 107, 9903 to 109 , 
^65; &c. V 

G Extolled, Ya 88, 171-2 : Bd iii, 63, 171-2 : Lg i. 66, 21-2. 

‘••g. \ idi6a (iiebiiagfir). Pad ii, 21, 4 13 and vi, 29. 18 proieis t«? 
Ilanie certain of its kings. 

P. 169. His story, MBh iii, 53 to 79. For its position, Mark, my 
translation, p, 343. Nala i alluded to elsewhere. Mat 12, 56: liv 15, 
815, 830-1 : Br 8, 80, 93 : Va 88, 174-5 : Bd iii, 63, 173-4: Pad v, 8, 
100-1 (wrongly): Lg i, 66, 24-5 : Vis iv, 4, 18. 

“ Va 86, 15-17. Bd iii, 61, 12. Vis iv, 1, 18. Ram i, 17, 12. 
l*hag i x , 2, 33. 
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EXPANSION OF THE BHARATAS 

tin had two sons, Ajamldha and Dvimldha, and under 
JprPaurava dynasty expanded and formed fresh kingdoms. A cousin 
of Hastin, Rantideva Sankrti, a famous king, who was also a 
Paurava, had a kingdom with capital Dasapura, that encroached 
into the Yadava territory and lay on the R. Chambal. 1 Dvimldha 
founded the dynasty of the Dvimldhas (pp. Ill, 115) in a new 
realm which was apparently the modern district of Bareilly. 2 
A ja midha's realm was divided on his death among his three sons, 
the main kingdom with the capital Hastinapura, and the two others 
in the Krivi country (named Pancala afterwards 3 ) which had 
evidently been conquered, namely, a northern called Ahicehattra, 
of which the capital was then or soon afterwards Ahicehattra and 
Chattravatl, and a southern, of which the capitals were afterwards 
Kampilya and Makandx (p. 113). These three dynasties were 
Pauravas, Bharat as and Ajamidhas. Paurava was always applied 
to the main branch at Hastinapura. Ajamldha was never generally 
used, but in so far as it was used was also applied to that branch. 4 
The use of Bharata will be noticed. 

About this time Kalmasapada reigned at Ayodhya, and the 
kingdom seems to have gone through trouble immediately after¬ 
wards, because the genealogies then give two lines of kings 
(pp. 93-4), which suggest that there was a division with two rival 
lines reigning for some six or seven kings, until Dillpa II Khatvanga 
re-established the single monarchy. It seems possible to connect 
this split with Kalmasapada's conduct to Vasistha described above 
(pp. 208 9), for it can hardly be doubted that the hrahmans of 
Ayodhya would have been inflamed and have sought revenge. This 
would explain the statements that Sarvakarman in one line was 
brought up in secret, and that Mulaka in the other fled to the 


1 See pp. 39-42, 112, 249. 

Hie indications are these. It must have been part of or adjacent 
to the Paurava territory of Hastinapura. It did not comprise Paiicala, 
which remained to Ajamldha a will appear. One of its later kings 
Krta was a disciple of Hiranyanibha king of Iiosala (p. 173), whence 
presumably they were neighbours. A later king Ugrayudha killed 
Plata's grandfather in N. Pancala and then overthrew S. Paiicala 
(l>- 1^6), whence presumably N. PaScala intervened between him and 
S. Pancala. 

3 ftatapatlm Brahm xiii, 5, 4, 7. Vedic Index i, p. 198. Krivi has 
nothing to do with h uru, for king Kuru was considerably later. 

4 e g- MBh i, 91, 3737 : ii, 44, 1601: iii, 5, 249 : &c.' 






NORTH AND SOUTH PANCALA 


4/for safety. There would have been a contest similar to th; 
6ma Jamadagnya's time described above, and the two contests 
would through the lack of the historical sense have been confused 
in brahmanic stories as shown (p. 152). 

The main line at Hastinftpura was undistinguished and played 
no noteworthy part at first, for the names of all its kings except 
P-ksa have been forgotten till Samvarana's time (pp. 146, 148). 
f’he northern of the two other kingdoms first rose to eminence. 
One of its early kings, Bhrmyasva, 1 had five sons, to whom was 
given the nickname Panodla (p. 75), 2 and it seems they all received 
principalities because of that explanation and because one of the 
younger sons is called a king (p. 116). His territory then, which 
was not large, would have been divided into five small districts, 
a nd Mudgala and the other sons would have been quite petty 
r ajas. 3 Mud gala's son and descendants became brahmans, the 
Maudgalyas (p. 251), but his grandson Vadhryasva raised the 
kingdom, and Vadhryasva's son Divodasa augmented it (p. 120). 
^hey and their successors are the kings who play a prominent 
part in the Rigveda, and the other kings, who arc named with 
them there, were probably the petty rajas in the lineage of Mud- 
gala's brothers. All these kings of N. Paiicala were ksatriyan 
brahmans (chapter XXIII). 

About Mudgala's time Ayodhya rose to prominence under a famous 
king Dilipa II Khatvfmga 4 and his immediate descendants Raghu, 
J V) a and Daiaratha, and by this time the country had acquired the 
name Kosala. Videha was flourishing, and there was a kingdom 
a t Sankasya, where Siradhvaja Janaka killed its king and installed 
bis brother Kusadhvaja. 6 The Yadavas seem to have been divided 
into small kingdoms, but about this time the noted king Madhu 
must have consolidated them, if his territory extended from Gujarat 
the Jumna as alleged, 7 and the Paurava kingdom which belonged 



0 Nirukta ix, 23-4. 

“ &> also Ag 277, 20 : Gar i 140, 19. 

Mudgalu’s petty status would help to explain the kynui attributed to 
Rigv x, 102, with the Vedarth annotation. Vedic Index ii. p. 16b. 
' ,X AR, 1910, p. 1328: 1918, p. 235. 

4 Pp. 39-41, 207. 

5 So in B&m; and llama's mother was Kausalyfi. KSm ii. i.9. 8-12 
makes remarks about its south-wt rb n boundary. 

So Efun i, 70, 2—3 (which -ay* it was on the lb Iksumritl) : 71 16—29. 
7 Hv 04, 5157-73. Seep. 170. 
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•Rantideva (ante) had succumbed. His descendants were 
adhus or Madhavas. 1 


KINGDOMS IN NORTH INDIA 



In Dasaratha’s time then the Yadavas had a powerful kingdom, 
the Pauravas had at least four states in the Ganges-Jumna 
plain, with North Pancala particularly prominent, and among 
the Pauravas there had been a great development of brahmanism 
as explained in chapter XXIII. It is remarkable then in the 
Ramayana, that Kosala's friendliest relations were with the eastern 
kingdoms of Videha, Anga and Magadha (sic), the Pan jab king¬ 
doms of Ivekaya, Sindhu and Sauvlra, the western kingdom of 
Surastra (sic), 2 and the Dfiksinatya kings, for these are specially 
named among the invitations sent out for Dasaratha's sacrifice; 
and no mention is made of any of the kings of the middle region 
of North India except Kasi. 3 This remark holds good for the 
Ramayana generally. Prayaga is described as in a great forest, 
opposite Srhgaverapura the capital of a Nisada kingdom on the 
north side of the Ganges 4 —which is very improbable as the Yatsa 
kingdom comprised that region. 

The story of Dasaratha's son Rama 5 brings South India into 
view definitely for the first time. The Yadavas had established 
themselves in the north-west portion of the Dekhan, and all the 
rest of the Dekhan lay outside the scope of traditional history 
except in the above notices of the two Ravanas, and was largely 
occupied by the great Dandaka forest. Yet the religion of North 
India had penetrated that region, for the story often speaks of 
munis there whom the Raksasas maltreated. There was a large 
colony of people who are called Raksasas in the lower Godavari 

1 Br 15, 27. Hv 37, 1994-5. Lg i, 68, 47. 

2 Sur&stra extended to Prabhasa, MBh iii, 88, 8344-6. Ci. xiv, 83, 
2477-8, though it is confused. 

3 Ram i, 13, 21-9; though Hastinapura and Pancfila are mentioned 
elsewhere, ii, 68, 13. Matsyas are mentioned (ii, 10, 37) and Vira- 
matsyas (ii, 71, 5). 

4 Id. ii, 50, 33 to 52, 11 : 54, 1-8. 

c The Ramfiyana is strongly brahmanical, full of traditions and state¬ 
ments rendered largely fabulous, and its statements must be received 
with caution (e.g. pp. 91 f). Ramopakhyana, MBh iii, 272 to 291 . 
Shortly in Hv 42, 2324-58 : Pad vi, 269 : Kur i, 21, 17-53 : Br 123 : 
Gar i, 142, 10-18; 143. Noticed, Mat 12, 50-1 : Pad v, 8, 155 : &c. 
Pad narrates what it calls the Pur a tana Rct/mayanci (iv, 112) in rather 
colloquial style, and also the story (v, 35 ). 


RAKSASAS IN THE SOUTH 



ey called Janastliana, 1 and it appertained to a flourish! 
ingdom of Raksasas in Ceylon with their capital Lanka, which 
is described as situated on a hill in or jutting out into the southern 
ocean. 2 These so-called Raksasas were not uncivilized, for Lanka 
is described in the most glowing terms, 3 4 and allowing for poetical 
exaggeration both therein and also to the contrary in personal 
descriptions, 4 it is obvious that their civilization was as high as that 
of North India. 6 These Raksasas were evidently a sea-going people, 
as the connexion of their colony in Janasthana with Lanka indicates. 



Their kiDg was ‘ Ravana ’, called also Dasagiiva (and synonymously 
Dasaslrsa, Dasanana &c.). Ravana, a name given also to the two 
earlier kings above mentioned, was probably the royal title, the 
Tamil imivan , 4 king y (p. 242); and Da4agrlva or one of its 
synonymous forms was probably his personal Dravidian name 
Sanskritized, which accordingly gave rise to the fable that he had 
ten heads. The story of Rama appears now largely as fable, but 
it is fairly clear that the fabulous in it is a perversion of simpler 
occurrences distorted gradually in accordance with later brahmanical 
ideas about Raksasas and the marvellous, especially in the Ra- 


mayana. 

Through the intrigue of his step-mother Rama was banished, 
with his wife SIta and brother Laksmana, from Ayodhya to spend 
fourteen years in the Dandaka forest. 6 He travelled south to 
Prayftga, then south-west to the region of Bhopal, then south 
across the Narbada, and then to a district where he dwelt ten years. 
That was probably the Chhattisgarh district, because that was called 



1 MBk iii, 276, 15986: vii, 59, 2226. Ram ii, 116 , 11 : iii, 18, 25. 

2 Ram iii, 47, 29 ; 57, 4: iv, 58, 20, 24: v, 2, 19; 4, 24-5; 65, 10- 
11: vi, 3, 21-2; 113, 54. MBh iii, 277 , 16035; 281, 16252. The 
hill is called Trikuta, Ram vi, 2, 11 ; 39, 17-19 ; 40, 2-3; 125, 3: but 
cf. v, 1, 200-2 ; 2, 1. Tradition says it was south-east of Trincomali, 
and has been swallowed up by the sea, Winslow’s Tamil Diet. s. v. Ilankai. 
The name Lanka was also extended to mean Ceylon. 

3 Ram v, 4 f. Ravana and his brothers knew the Veda and were 
religious! MBh iii, 274, 15901. 

4 e.g. y as regards &urpanakh5, Ram iii, 17, 9f, a ridiculous travesty 
since she was a princess. Ravana sometimes has two arms and is other- 
'vise beautiful, Hopkins. Ejric Mythoh ay, 42. The Raksasas had beauty 
id. 39 : MBh iii, 113, 10070-1; 274, 15894, 15897. 

n Havana and his fellow Raksasas are said to have been descended 
from the royal family of Vai&alb see Paulastyas, chap. XXII. 

- For the geography, JUAS, 1894, pp. 231 f. 
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RAMA AND THE DEIvHAN 



/afcfema Kosala, and in it was a hill called Ramagiri. His lol 
there would have connected it with his home, Kosala; hence 
probably arose its name. 1 Afterwards he went south to the middle 
Godavari, where he came into conflict with the Raksasa colony 
of Janasthana. It is said he avenged on the Ralcsasas their ill- 
treatment of munis. Ravana carried Slta off to Lanka. 2 Rama 
went south-west to Pampa lake and there met Sugriva (with his 
counsellor Hanumant) who had been expelled by his brother Balm, 
king of Kiskindha. 3 They went south there, and Rama killed 
Balin and placed Sugriva on the throne. These persons and the 
people of Kiskindha are called monkeys, but they w r ere a Dravidian 
tribe and were apparently akin to the Raksasas of Lanka, for 
Ravana and Sugriva are spoken of as c like brothers \ 4 * With their 
aid Rama proceeded south to what was afterwards Pftndya, crossed 
over to Ceylon by Adam's Bridge, killed Ravana and recovered 
Slta. Thus the only civilized communities in S. India mentioned 
at that time were in Janasthana and at Kiskindha. No others are 
alluded to, not even the Pandyas, through whose country Rama 
passed. Hence Pandya had not then come into existence, nor 
therefore Cola or Kerala 6 (p. 108). 

Rama succeeded to the throne of Ayodhya and was its last famous 
sovereign. His brothers obtained kingdoms elsewhere. Bharata's 
mother was a Kaikeya princess and he obtained that kingdont 
apparently . 6 His two sons Taksa and Puskara are said to have 
conquered Gandhara and reigned there in Taksa si la and Puskara vatl 
respectively . 7 Laksmana had two sons, Angada and Candraketu, 
and to them are assigned two countries near the Himalayas, with 
the capitals Angadlyfi and Candracakra respectively, both in 



1 Also later, the people of Eastern Kosala (i.e. Kosala) through fear of 
Jarasandha migrated to the south, no doubt to this district, MBh ii, 13, 
591-2 ; cf. 30 , 1117. JRAS, 1908, p. 323. See eleventh note infra . 

2 It is said, through the air; but probably by sea. 

Its description, Rfun vi, 28, 30-2; but cf. iv, 33, 1-5. 

4 Ram v, 51, 2-3: vi, 20, 10. 

15 They are mentioned only in the later geographical chapter, iv, 41, 
12, 19. Cola and Kerala are introduced erroneously into the story of 
Sagara,. Br 8, 50, Hv 14, 782 ; see JRAS, 1919, p. 358. Raghuv vi, GO 
has therefore an anachronism. 

0 But Raghuv xv, 87 says he got the Sindlm country. 

7 VS 88, 189-90. Bd iii, 63, 190-1. Vis iv, 4, 47. Pad v, 35, 23-4. 
Pad vi, 271, 10, Ag 11, 7-8, and Raghuv xv, 88-9 miscall Gandhara 
Gaud]larva . 






OFFSHOOT KINGDOMS FROM AYODHYA 

patha-desa. 1 Satrughna (marching probably round by Praya 
t no mention is made of the Paucalas,) attacked the Satvata-Yada- 
vas on the west of the Jumna, killed Madhava Lavana and built the 
capital Mathura in the country thenceforward called Surasena, and his 
two sons Subahu and Snrasena reigned there (pp. 170-1). 2 Rama 3 
had two sons Kusa and Lava. 4 Kusa succeeded him and is said 
to have founded a town Kusasthali on the Vindhya lulls. 5 Lava 
obtained the northern portion of Kosala with the city Sravasti. 
Those collateral kingdoms seem to have disappeared soon. Blum a 
Satvata expelled Satrughna’s sons from Mathura, and he and his 
descendants reigned there (p. 170). The two states in Gandhara 
receive no further notice and were probably absorbed among the 
Druhyus. Nothing more is said about the principalities of Laks- 
mana*s sons nor about Lava’s kingdom. Henceforth Ayodhya 
plays no prominent part in traditional history, and the chief actors 
are the Pauravas and Yadavas. 

The large Y&dava kingdom appears to have been divided among 
Satvata's four sons, Bhajamfma, Devavrdha, Andhaka and Vrsni. 6 
Phajaniana^s kingdom is not specified, and his descendants attained 
no distinction. Devavrdha is connected with the R. Parntisa (the 
modern Banas in West Malwa), and he, his son Babhru and his 
descendants reigned at Marttikavata, which was apparently in the 
balva country 7 around Mt. Abu. Andhaka reigned at Mathura, 


1 Va 88, 187-8. Ed iii, 63, 188-9. Vis iv, 4 . 47. Raghuv xv, 90. 
Pad v, 35, 24 : vi, 271 , 11-12 places them mistakenly in Madra. 

2 Raghuv xv, 36 says he put his two sons Satrughatiu and Subahu in 
Mathura and Vidisa. 

3 The later story of Rama after his return to Ayodhya is told in 

Pad iv, 1 to 68', Ram vii. Shortly, Pad vi, 270, 271 . Fancifully, 
Pad iv, 113. r . . . , 

4 It is said they sang a poem composed by \almiki praising Rama 8 
exploits before Rama; and so ktisllava came to mean a * minstrel (Mat 
227, 119. MBh xiii, 90, 4280). This is not improbable, cf. the words, 
euhemeriet, burke, boycott, bowdler . "W hat they sang could not ha\e been 
the present Ramayana, which is a brahmanical production ot much later 
date : see p, 202, note 1 . 

5 Not Kusasthali in Gujarat, but presumably on the eastern spurs of 
the Vindhya range near Daksina Kosala. Pad vi, 271, 54-5 is mistaken 
and confuses the two Kuiasthulis. 

6 For all these particulars, sec pp. 103 f. 

7 MBh iii, 20, 791 : cf. xvi, 7, 245. It must be distinguished from 
Mjttik&vati mentioned above. Marttikavata existed before, t*.g, accords 
ing to the stoiy of llama Jamadagnya, MBh iii, 116 , 11076 : vii, 70, L43G. 
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EXPANSION OF THE YADAVAS 

bief Yadava capital, as mentioned above. He bad two 
ura and Bhajamana. Kukura and his descendants, the 
ukuras, formed the main dynasty there down to Kamsa, while 
this Bhajamana's descendants, who were specially known as the 
Andhakas, formed a princely line somewhere there, and Krtavarman 
was their king in the Pandavas’ time. 1 Vrsni reigned probably at 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, because his descendant Akrura reigned there. 2 
Besides these there were Vidarbha, and other Yadava kingdoms in 
Avanti, 3 Dasarna 4 , &c., and probably a small Ilaihaya kingdom 
at Mahismati. 5 The Bhojas were a family among the Haihayas 
(p. 102), and yet the name Bhoja is used widely of many Yadavas. 
Andhaka was the ‘great Bhoja ; , and Devavrdha's descendants 
were Bhojas (p. 105). Ugrasena and his son Kamsa were Bhojas, 0 
and so was Krtavarman. 7 So also Bhismaka and his son Rukmin 
of Vidarbha. 8 In fact the Bhojas were widespread, 9 and it would 
almost seem as if the name belonged to the Yadavas generally, 
except perhaps the Vrsnis in Gujarat. 10 

About this time there reigned in North Pancala Srnjaya, his son 
Cyavana-Pijavana and his son Sudasa-Somadatta, the Vedic Sudas 
(p. 120). Cyavana was a great warrior, and Sudas extended his 
territory. 11 They raised the dynasty to its height. They Seem to 
have conquered both the Dvimidha dynasty and South Pancala, 
for there is admittedly a gap in the former genealogy (p. 115) 
which appears to occur at this time, and the reference to king Nipa 
and his sons in the latter implies the same apparently at this time, 
just as a similar remark about Somaka afterwards 12 certainly 


Its adjective JMarttikavatika , id. vii, 48, 1892; and ° vat-aka , id. iii, 14. 
629; 116, 11076. 

1 MBh xi, 11, 309; and Sorensen's Index. 

2 Vft 96, 60. Bd iii, 71, 62. Br 17, 5. Hv 40, 2095. Vis iv, 13, 
35-70 ; 14, 2. 

3 Mat 44, 66, 70. Pad v, 13, 56. Bd iii, 71, 128. Hv 38, 2023. 
Br 15, 54. 

4 MBh v, 190, 7417 f. Hv 91, 4967. 
c MBh ii, 30, 1124: v, 165, 5751. 

6 Hv 55, 3102-4; 113, 6263, 6380. MBh vii, 11, 388-9. 

7 MBh v, 56', 2252; 164, 5737: &c. 

8 MBh v, 157 ; 5350-1, 5366. Hv 92, 5016; 99, 5496. 

9 MBh ii, 13, 570. 10 It is never applied, I believe, to Krsna. 

n lligv vii, 20, 2. P. 120. 

M Compare Vii 99, 175-6, 209-10: Mat 49, 52-3; 50, 15-16: Hv 
20, 1060-2 ; 32, 1793: Br 13, 99-101 : Vis iv, 19, 11,18. VamiuJcara 
is applied to the king who restored a dynasty; so Dusyanta (p. 156), 
and Sariivarnna, MBh i, 91, 3724; .95, 3790. 




NORTH PANCALA AND HASTINAPURA 



a long gap. Sudas drove the Panrava king Samvarana 
linapura out, defeating him on the Jumna. His conquests 
up a confederacy of the neighbouring kings to resist him— 
Puru (Samvarana), the Yadva (the Yadava king of Mathura), the 
Sivas (Sivis, who were Anavas, p. 109), Druhyus (of Gandliara, 
ante), Matsyas (west of Surasena), Turvasa (the Turvasu prince, 
apparently in Rewa) and other smaller states. 1 Sudas defeated 
them in a great battle near the R. Parusni (Ravi), and Puru, 
Samvarana, took refuge in a fortress near the R. Sindhu (Indus) 
many years. Sudas was succeeded by his son Sahadeva and 
grandson Somaka, and the kingdom declined. 2 Samvarana re¬ 
covered his kingdom of Hastinapura with € VasisthaV aid (p. 210) 
probably from Somaka, 3 and so conquered North Panciila. His son 
Kuru raised the Paurava realm to eminence and extended his sway 
beyond Prayaga, which means that he subdued South Pancala which 



intervened. He gave his name to Kuruksetra and to Kurujangala, 
which adjoined it on the east and in which Hastinapura lay (p. 76). 1 2 * 4 
His successors were called the Kurus or Kauravas, a name that was 
extended also to the people. 5 6 

Kuru's grandson Janamejaya II lost the throne, which then 
passed to a younger branch (p. 114), and the kingdom appears 
to have declined. North Pancala had sunk into insignificance, but 
the Dvimldha dynasty revived, and also South Pancala under the 
Nipas in their capital Kampilya. Soon afterwards Vasu, a descen¬ 
dant of Kuru, conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself there, whence he was known as Caidya-uparicara (p. 118). 
His capital was SuktimatT on the R. Suktimati (the Ken). c He 
extended his conquests eastwards as far as Magadha and apparently 
north-west also over Matsya which existed before as just mentioned ; 
hence he was reckoned a samraj and cakravartin. 7 He divided his 
territories among his five sons, consisting of Magadha, Cedi, 


1 MBh i, 94, 3725-39. Rigv vii, IS; 19, 3, 6, 8. JRAS, 1910, 
pp. 49-50 : 1918, pp. 246-8. Vedie Index ii, 186. 

2 Sudas perished through ill conduct, Manu vii, 41. 

8 Somaka is said to have put his oulv son Jantu to death in order to 

obtain more sons; MBh iii, 127, 10471 to 128, 10497. Noticed briefly 
in the genealogies. 4 MBh i. 109, 4337, 4360: 199, 7 355. 

5 So the genealogies. These Kurus have nothing to do with the 
Uttara Kurus, p. 132. 

6 MBh i, 63, 2367 : iii, 22. 898 : xiv, 83, 2467. 

7 MBh i, 63. 2362. Hv 154, 8815. 
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EXPANSION OF THE KAURAVAS 

|ah&imbl, Karusa and apparent|| Matsya. His eldest sfcm 
rhadratha took Magadha, with Girivraja as his capital/ and 
founded the famous Barhadratha dynasty there; and with it 
Magadha for the first time took a prominent place in traditional 
^ history. 

Later, the Kauravas again became eminent under Pratlpa 2 and 
his successor Santanu, who superseded his elder brother or cousin 
Devapi (p. 252); and South Pancala under Bralimadatta (p. 164). 
Ugrayudba of the Dvimldhas conquered North Pancala and destroyed 
the dynasty in South Pancala. He then attacked the Kauravas 
after Santanu's death, but Bhlsma killed him, and Prsata, the heir 
to North Pancala, who had taken refuge in Kampilya, recovered 
his ancestral kingdom (p. 166). S. Pancala with its dynasty 
destroyed would seem to have been under the sway of the Kauravas. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, then rose to the highest power, 3 
and extended his supremacy around, 4 and as far as Mathura, where 
Kamsa, the Yadava king, who had married two of his daughters, 
acknowledged him as overlord. Kamsa relying on his favour 
tyrannized over his own subjects, and Krsna killed him. This 
roused Jarasandha’s wrath against Krsna and the Bhojas of 
Mathura. For a time they resisted him, 5 but feeling their position 
there insecure migrated in a body to Gujarat and established 
themselves in Dvaraka, 6 where Krsna ultimately obtained the 
v leadership. 7 

SantaniPs grandsons were Dhrtarastra and Pandu. Dhrtarastra 
had many sons Duryodhana, &c., who as the elder branch were 
called the Kauravas. Pandu had five sons, Yudhiethira, Bhxma, 
Arjuna, Nakula and Sakadeva, who were known as the Pandavas. 
Pandu died early, and there was intense jealousy between the 
cousins. 


1 MBh ii, 13 , 626-7; 20 , 798-800, 810; which lie built, Hv 117, 
6598. Bajagrha was also the capital, i, 113, 4451; 204 , 7476 : iii, 34, 
8082 : xiv, 82, 2436-7, 2444—apparently the same. 

2 Famous, MBh v, 143, 5053. 

3 These events are described in MBh ii, 13, 571—632 ; IS, 761—7 . 
Hv 87 to 93; 99; 100 ; 117, 6579 f: Br 195, 1-12. 

4 Over Kama king of Ahga, MBh xii, 5, 134. Over Cedi, Hv 117 } 
6602-3. Over Angus, Vahgas, Kalirigas and Pundras, ibid. 6607. 

A long account of the war, Hv 87 to 94, 5138 ; 09; 100 ; 110. 

« Krsna's story, Br 180 to 212 : Hv 57 to 190 : Vis v : Bhag : Pad 
vi, 272 to 279, Briefly, MBh v, 47, 1881-92. 

7 His later war with kings, Hv 282 to 293; 295 to 320 . 


THE BHARATA BATTLE 



, was suc ceeded by his son Drupada in North Pancala, bL. 

J)r6na, whom Drupada treated with disdain, conquered him with the 
iud of the young Pandavas and Kauravas. Drona got both North 
^nd South Pancala, and keeping North Pancala for himself gave 
drupada South Pancala. With Drupada in that transfer went the 
Srnjayas and Somakas, for they accompanied him at the Bharata 
battle. 1 

The young Pandavas then contended with Duryodhana and the 
other sons of Dhrtarastra for their share of the Kaurava territory 
‘Unl r:ceived the small principality of Indraprastha (Delhi). Being 
ambitious they had to reckon with Jarasandha, and Bliima and 
Arjuna with KrsmPs help killed him, their common enemy. 2 They 
ueie banished for fourteen years, as the penalty of losing at dice, 
an< ^ at the end of that time re-claimed their principality, but 
uryodhana refused all terms, and they appealed to arms. They 
w ^ re ai ded by the Matsyas, Cedis, KarOsas, Kasis, South Pancalas, 
^ estern Magadhas and the Western Yadavas from Gujarat 
«’nd SurSstra; and on Duryodhana's side were all the Panjab 
nations, and all the other kingdoms of Northern India and the 
uorth of the Dekhan. The contest began rather as an armed 
demonstration, 3 but soon developed into deadly earnest, and ended 
m the victory of the Pandavas, with the slaughter of nearly all the 
Kings and princes who took part in it. 4 It was the famous Bharata 
battle. Yudhisthira became king of the Kurus 5 nnd reigned at 
Hastinapura. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact, that the Br&hmanas and 
Sutras make no reference to the Pandavas and the Bharata battle,^ 
as throwing doubt on the alleged events, but the explanation is 
simple. That battle was a purely political contest, had no religious 
significance, and (though described at grea: length in the epic) was 
a brief struggle between the Pandavas and Dhfirtarastras. All that 
] t decided was which of them should hold the Kuril realm. Hence 
did not concern the recluse brahmans who composed the religions 



1 MBh i, 131, 5134-45. Hv 30, 1113-15. P. 116. 

2 MBh ii. 19 to 23 , 930. Pad vi, 279 , 1-12. 

8 The feats attributed to BhTsma, who was a very old man, show that 
the early fighting is greatly exaggerated. 

4 All discussed in JRAS, 1908, pp. 309 f. 

5 MBh xiv, 89 , 2679: xv, 37 , 1012 : xvii, 1, 8 : &c. 

f ‘ Weber, lfist . of Ind. Lit., p. 136. Not in Vedic Tnd \ 
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literature, and naturally they did not mention it. Moreover, 
e Pandava was a transient one. The sons of Dhrtarastra and 
of Pandu were cousins, all Kurus or Kauravas, and the patronymic 
Pandava was needed as distinctive only during* their struggle, for 
the Pandavas when they conquered succeeded as Kurus to the 
Kuru realm, their cousins were all killed, and the name Pandava 
had no longer any raison d’etre . Consequently it appears far less 
often in the last seven books than in the earlier books of the epic, 
and naturally finds no place in the religious literature which was 
composed after the kingdom was settled in Yudhisthira's successors. 1 
This matter is a signal illustration of the difference between 
ksatriya and brahmanic thought (p. 59), and of the futility of 
expecting purely secular history in the priestly books. Politically 
and for ksatriyas that contest and its results were a very great 
event; religiously and for brahmans (especially recluse brahmans) 
it had no importance whatever. 

Dhrtarastra after some years longer retired to the forest 2 and 
was consumed in a conflagration. 3 The accounts of what happened 
subsequently, so far as tradition discloses events, are chiefly in the 
early and closing chapters of the Mahabharata 4 and the prophetic 
sketches of ‘future kings'’ in the Puranas. 5 Some years after the 
battle 6 the Yadavas of Gujarat were ruined by fratricidal strife 
and Ki’sna died. Under Arjuna's leadership they abandoned 
Dvaraka (on which the sea encroached) and Gujarat and retreated 
northwards, but were attacked and broken up by the rude AbhTras 
of Rajputana. Arjuna established Hardikya’s son at Marttikavata, 
Yuyudhana’s grandson on the R. Sarasvatl, and bringing the bulk 
of the people to Indraprastha (Delhi) placed Vajra, the surviving 
Vrsni prince, as king over them. 7 Yudhisthira and his brothers 
then abdicated and placed Arjuna’s grandson Pariksit II on the 
throne. 8 


1 See chap. XXVI and XXVII. 

2 MBh xv, 1, 6; 3, 71 say 15 years—an exaggeration? 

3 MBh xv, 37 f. 

4 The accounts there appear grossly distorted as manifestly brahmanic 
fable, but no doubt embody real facts. 

r ’ My Dynasties of the Kali age , pp. 65-69. 

6 MBh xvi, 1, 1, 13 say 36 years—an exaggeration ? 

7 MBh xvi, 7, 185-253 : xvii, I, 8, 9. Br 210 to 212. Vis v, 37; 
38. Pad vi, 279, 56 f. Ag 15. 

8 MBh xvii 1. Br 212 , 91-5. 



EVENTS AFTER THE BATTLE 


great slaughter o£ ksatriyas in the battle must have serious^ 
:ened the stability of the kingdoms, especially in the north¬ 
west, which was faced by hostile frontier tribes. Consequently 
it is not surprising that the accounts indicate disorganization. 
Nagas established themselves at Taksasila and assailed Hastinapura 
—which indicates that the Panjab kingdoms that played so pro¬ 
minent a part in the battle had fallen, and certainly little more 
is heard of them. 1 The Nagas killed Pariksit II, but his son 
Janamejaya III defeated them and peace was made. Still they 
held the north-west, the principalities on the Sarasvati and at 
Indraprastha disappeared, and Hastinapura remained the outpost of 
the Hindu kingdoms of North India. 2 

So affairs remained for a time, but Janamejaya^s fourth successor 
abandoned Hastinapura and made Kausambi his capital, because 
(it is said) Hastinapura was carried away by the Ganges. The 
explanation is inadequate, because, if that were the whole truth, he 
could have chosen some other town near by as a new capital, and there 
^v&s no necessity to move more than 300 miles south across South 
Eancala to Kausambi. Manifestly he was obliged to abandon all 
the northern part of the Ganges-Jumna doab, and there can be no 
doubt that he was driven south by pressure from the Panjab. This 
retreat mixed up the Kurus of Hastinapura with the South Pancalas, 
and led to the combination of the Kurus and Pancalas (including 
the Srnjayas), that is, the blended Kuru-Pancalas, 3 a fusion which 
may be reckoned, according to the dates estimated in p. 18.2 (lor 
this king was Adhisimakrsna's son), at about 820 b.c. r ibe 
Kaurava-Pauravas thus reigned at Kausambi which was in the 
Vatsa country, and one of the latest kings was Udayana, who was 
a king of note. 4 

No further changes are alluded to for a long time. A list is 
given of the noteworthy kingdoms that continued to exist (p. 180), 
viz. states in the eastern part of North India, Avodhya, Kasi, the 



1 So the Brahmanas, which began soon after this time (chap. XXVII), 
have very little to say about them. This explains J edic Index n, 430, 
s. v. Sindhu, which notices the change. ... . _ . 

MBh i, 43, 1 78G to 44, 1807 ; 50, 2007 to 58, 2175 : xvm, 5, 178 f. 
See p. 114. A brahmanical account, Hv 101 , 192 , 195, ,196. 

3 JR AS, 1920, p. 99. Weber, Hist, of M. Lit., p. 135, note, and 
Vedic Index i, p. 165 differ as to whether they constituted one single 

kingdom. 

4 My Dynasties of the Kali age , pp. 7, 6G. 
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KINGDOMS IN NORTH INDIA 

thilas (of Videha), Barhadrathas (of Magadha, which proba 
iluded Anga), and Kaliriga; the middle states of the Vitihotras, 
Haihayas and Asmakas; and those that bounded these along their 
west side, North Pancala, the Kurus (the combined Kuru-Pancalas), 
Surasena and Avanti. The omission from the list of all the 
countries further west and north-west is significant, and suggests 
that great changes had occurred there. This is corroborated by 
allusions to the Panjab nations in the Mahabharata, which show 
a steady deterioration in brahmanic estimation from the time of 
the battle when their princes ranked equally with those of Madhya- 
desa, until at length those nations are pronounced to be wicked and 
mleechas 1 and are unsparingly reprobated. 2 

The first change recorded occurred in Magadha, where the 
Barhadrathas were supplanted by the Pradyotas, and these after¬ 
wards by the Sisunagas. Next, it is said, Mahapadma Nanda 
destroyed all those kingdoms and brought all their territories under 
his sole sway. 3 

Here this attempted outline may close, for the Sisunagas and the 
subsequent history are dealt with in Y. A. Smith's Early History oj 
India , but something may be added with regard to the chronology 
down to Candragupta, 

The calculations made in pages 179-82 yielded these approxi¬ 
mate dates as regards Magadha—Senajit began to reign about 
850 b. c.; he and his 15 successors, and the 5 Pradyotas and 
the 10 Sisunagas reigned altogether 448 years (the average reign 
being thus about 14^ years); Mahapadma then began in 402; he 
and his eight sons reigned 80 years ; and Candragupta ascended the 
throne in 322 b.c. According to that average the 5 Pradyotas 
with 72 years would have begun in 619 b.c., and the 10 Sisunagas 
with 145 years in 547 b.c.; but the synchronisms of Buddha, 
Bimbisara and Ajata&itru (the fifth and sixth Sisunagas) 4 show 
that Ajatasatru had come to the throne before Buddha’s death 
i'bout 487 b.c., and that the beginning of the Sisunagas should be 
placed earlier than 547 though not necessarily as early as 602 b.c. 
The above average makes the combined duration of the Pradyotas 
and Sisunagas (72-4145) 217 years; and it is noteworthy that the 



1 MBh vii, 93, 3379-80: xii, 207\ 7560-1. 

2 MBh viii, 40, 1836-58 ; 44, 2028 to 45, 2110. JRAS, 1919, p, 360. 

* My Dynasties af the Kali age, pp. 18-25, 68-9. 

4 Discussed, Smith’s Early IlisL of India, pp. 31-3, 44-8. 




DYNASTIES IN MAGADHA 

a gives the Pradyotas 52 years and can be read as assign! 
Sisunagas 163 years, that is, 215 years altogether. This 
remarkable agreement suggests that the only modification needed 
111 8»bove calculations is to transfer 20 years from the Pradyotas 
to the Sisunagas, whereby the chronology may be arranged thus:— 

Accession of Senajit Barhadratha b.c. S50. 

He and 15 Barhadratha kings (average, 14-| years) 231 years. 

Beginning of the Pradyotas b.c. 619. 

5 Pradyotas (average, lOf years) 52 years. 

Beginning of the Sisunagas b.c. 567. 

10 Sisunagas (average, 16^ years) 165 years. 

Accession of Mahapadm^Nanda b.c. 402. 

He and his eight sons 80 years. 

Accession of Candragupta b. c. 322 

These figures will I think be found to fit in with all the chrono¬ 
logical particulars 1 ; yet, if any further adjustment is needed, we 
^ght quite fairly shorten the Barhadratha period by a few years 
(i year per reign), and date the beginning of the Pradyotas about 
b.c. and that of the Sisunagas about 575 b.c., or both even 
5 years earlier. 



CHAPTEK XXV 

INFERENCES SUGGESTED BY TRADITIONAL 
HISTORY 

What the foregoing account based on tradition suggests may 
bow be considered as regards the origins of the dynasties, Aryan 
a nd non-Aryan peoples and tribes, the Aryan occupation of India 
a Bd how the Aryans entered India. Here also one must put away 
preconceived ideas and see what tradition indicates. 

The whole of the myth regarding origins has been set out 
(pp. 253 f). In it there is no connexion between Mann's nine 
sons and Pururavas Aila . nd Sudyumna except through 115. with 

1 We are not bound to fix Bimbisara’s reign at 28 years precisely, nor 
AjutaSatru’s at 27, tradition alleges. 
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THREE ORIGINAL STOCKS 

fabulous changes of form. It seems probable that three diffei^ 
owyths have been blended together in an attempt to unify the 
origins of three different dominant races, said to have been derived 
from Manu, Pururavas and Sudyumna, and apparently constituting 

three separate stocks. 

Tradition thus alleged that at the earliest time all the kings and 
chiefs throughout India, with two exceptions, belonged to one 
common stock descended from Manu; and it says so doubly 
because it declares, first, with regard to his sons that he divided 
the earth (that is, India) among them, and secondly, with regard 
to the offspring of his son Iksvaku that they were kings throughout 

the whole of India 1 according to both the versions given (p. 257). 
It also says that of that common stock four kingdoms were pre¬ 
eminent, namely, the Aiksvakus at Ayodhya, the Janakas in 
Videha, another (afterwards called the \ aisalalcas) in the country 
immediately north of Patna, and the Saryatas at Kusasthali in 
Anarta; with apparently three less prominent, the Karasas in the 
country around Rewa, a kingdom at MshismatT on the R. Narbada, 
and another on the R. Payosnl (p. 257, note «); with perhaps an 
eighth the Dharstakas in the Panjab (p. 256), and possibly a ninth, 
Nftbhuga’s line, on the Jumna (p. 256). Those two exceptions 
were first, Pururavas Aila at Pratisthana, and secondly, the 
Saudyumnas, who occupied the town Gaya, the country eastward 
of a line drawn roughly from Gaya to Cuttack, and the region 
north of the Ganges eastward of Videha and the \ aisa a -a 

lU A^mdino- to tradition then Puraravas Aila and his lineage at 
Pratisthana’ formed one stock, the chieftains of Gaya and eastern 
India formed a second stock, and all the kings and chiefs of the 
rest of India belonged to a third stock with their principal dominion 
iu Oudh and North Bihar. The first is the well-known Ada or 
Aida * race, often called the ‘Lunar race ' because myth derived it 
from Soma, ‘ the moon \ The second may be distinguished as the 
Sandyunna race/ as already mentioned (p. 255) but it never played 
any noteworthy part. The third has no definite common name 
in tradition, yet being derived from the sons of Manu, son 

■ Rani iv. 18, 6 has probably a reminiscence of this^ere Rama says 
to Balin' at Kiskindkfi, ‘This earth belongs o the Ik.vakus 

* Aida Pururavas, Va 2, 20; Ob, h 5 J ® , B --/’f’va 09 266 

3 Saudyumnas distinct from Alias ami Aiksvakus, V.i 99, 266. 
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f the sun/ it might be designated the Mdnava an 
race. The term Manava is used sometimes to denote 
lcularly Manu's immediate descendants, 1 and so is applied in 
the myth to Sudyumna. 2 It is also extended to distant descendants 
more as a racial term than as a patronj r mic, :i and is used as a 
definite racial term in distinction from Aila. 4 But Manava 
commonly meant simply c man ’, and became hardly characteristic. 
The title ‘ Solar * is generally restricted to the Aiksvaku 6 dynasty 
°I Ayodhya, and so cannot well be applied to the whole stock. 
^ general term is however needed, and this stock may be 
described and distinguished by the name Mania , 6 which is 
equivalent to Mdnava , but not being found in Sanskrit is a 

neutral term. 


According to these traditions royal power first developed mainly 
111 ^he Gangetic plain, in the towns Ayodhya, Mithila, Pratisthana 
a ud Gaya, with an off-lying branch at Kusasthall on the western 
sea-coast, and apparently two others on the rivers Narbada and 
lapti. The Manva city Ayodhya is made the most ancient, 7 and 
these allegations imply that civilization was as far advanced (or 
perhaps more so) among the Manvas as among the Ailas, when the 
latter entered India. 

Ihese traditions deal only with the ruling classes, the kings, 
chiefs and ksatriyas, and not with brahmans nor the people 
generally. It is nowhere declared (as far as I am aware) that 


.... Applied to Karusa, Bliag is. 2, 10. To Saryata, Aitareya Brahm 
vxn, 21 . To Sukanya, Pad iv, 15, 1 - 2 : v. 8, 106. To Manus sous, 
P- 84, note 2 ; Mat 12, 1 , 8 . Manu lord of the Manavas, Ram i, 5, 6 ; 
20 . 


’ V » 85, 16, 24. Bd iii, 60, 15, 22 . 

To Maratta of the VaiialT kingdom, MBh xiii, 137, G260. Also 
\io y ? ^fdnavT, in references, p. 218, note '. Cf. vaihlo Manavanam, 
-'JBh i, 75 , 3138-40 ; also ii, 20, 803. Certain rishis are called Manana 

”rS„ MBh xiii ’ ir>0 ' 7107-9. 

61, 86 and Bd ii, 35, 96, which say:— 


Manave caiva ye vamSo Ailft-vaih.se ea ye nvpah. 

Ann race and .Vila race are clearly distinguished as different, 

... “ ii, I3 t 508-9: Va 32, 47 - 8 : 90. 266, 431-2, 438-9. 450-1: Bd 
’ o ,4 > 244-5, 263-4: Mat 50, 74; 273, 52-3, 57-8, 65, 68-9. 

0 ^ a d vi, io~ll wrongly extends Iksvaku to Saryfiti s line. 

’ After the aualogy of ladva from Yadu, and Madliva from Madh". 
Founded by Manu, Ram i, 5, 6 : ii, 71, 18. He reigned there, id. 
’ 20. S 0 also Vikuksi, Br 7, 46: Hv 11, 662. 






OTHER TRIBES AND FOLK 



Annans, vaisyas and sudras generally were Manu's offsp*^^. 
e brahmans expressly claimed otheif origin (chap. XYI). Nothing 
is said about the real origin o£ the vaisyas, sudras and populace 
generally. The brahmanical figment that the four castes were 
produced from different parts of Brahma’s body in no wise asserts 
any common origin. There are, however, abundant indications that 
India contained many folk oF rude culture or aboriginal stock, 
such as lSisildas, 1 2 Dasas and Pulindas. Powerful races of hostile 


character are often mentioned, such as Danavas, Daityas, Raksasas, 
Nagas and Dasyus. Some of these were partially civilized, while 
others were rude and savage and were sometimes cannibals. 
Those races were reduced to subjection and their barbarous practices 
were repressed ; and, as they came under the influence of Aryan 
civilization, those names became opprobrious, until at length they 
ceased to possess any ethnological force and turned into purely evil 
appellations, just like the word asura , and all became synonymous 
with the meaning ( demon \ 3 This process has gone on con¬ 
tinuously ; 4 thus, Pisaca was originally the name of a tribe 5 and 
ultimately turned to mean an impish goblin. The following are 
instances. 


These names, Danava, Daitya, &e., denoted peoples originally. 6 
Thus king Yayati married Sarmistha, daughter of Vrsaparvan 
(p. 87) who was king of the Danavas and a Daitya. 7 8 The Salvas 
were a people of note, who occupied the country around Mt. Abu, s 
and they are called Danavas and Daiteyas. 9 Bhlma killed the 
Raksasa chief Hidimba, and had by his sister Ilidimbfi a son 

1 Even MBh i, 75, 3138—9 does not imply that, which says —From 
Maim was the race of the Manavas; the Manavas were brahmans, 
}<atriyas and others; brahmans were then united with ksatriyas. 

2 The Nisiidas were fabled to have sprung from Prthu, son of Vena. 
For references, see p. 16, note 6 . 

a e.g. Ah uras (Mat 25 , 8, 39), Danavas (id. 17, 30, 39). Daityas (id. 
26, 17) and Raksasas (id. 25, 37). Va 68, 14. lid iii, 6, 14. 

4 At the present day the candalas in some parts of Bengal repudiate 
that appellation and call fbi mselves nmnaiudra . 

R ZDMG, Ixvi, 49. JRAS, 1912, 7] 1. Pad v, 74, 12. 

G See MBh xii, 228 , 8359-413. 

7 MBh i, 80, 3337-8; 82, 3410; 83, 3455. Mat 30, 10; 31, 14. 
Yet he is called an asura, MBh i ,81, 3369; Mat 30, 11: and his daughter 
also, Va 93, 16; Mat 27, 8 ; 31, 3: Hv 30, 1603; &o. 

8 MBh iv, 1, 12; 30 , 972: v, 174, 5977-9. 

0 MBh iii, 14, 633-4; 17, 695, 710 ; 22, 885-6. Ag 275, 22. 





DAITYAS, DANAVAS, RAKSASAS 


kaca, 1 who was king of the Raksasas 2 and took part an< 
illed in the Bharata battle. 3 Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 
l-east Bengal), 4 took part in that battle with a contingent of 
Clnas/ and his kingdom is called mleccha, 6 and it and his city 
belonged to Danavas, Daityas and Dasyus. 7 In all these cases 
these names obviously refer to human beings. Similarly the 
Raksasas in the story of Rama were the inhabitants of Ceylon and 
the Godavari valley (p. 2 77). 8 

As these peoples were generally enemies, these names turned to 
mean alien and hated, hostile or savage, men. 9 So Krsna’s son 
Aniruddlia married the daughter of Bana, who is called king of 
the Daityas. 10 These names next became terms of hatred, oppro¬ 
brium and abuse. Thus the adherents of Karnsa, king of the 
Yadavas at Mathura, are called Danavas; 11 and Madhu, the great 
king of the Yadavas, Krsna’s ancestor, from whom he obtained 
the patronymic Madhava, is styled a Daitya and king of the 
Danavas, although his descent from Yayati and Yadu is acknow¬ 
ledged (p. 66). This abusive use led to the attribution of evil 
characteristics to such people, who were then described as demonic 
beings, and so these terms approximated to asura in meaning. 12 
I'hus Madhu’s descendant, Lavana Madhava, is called Danava, 
Ruksasa and asura (p. 170); Jarasandha, the great king of 
Magadba, who was a Bharata, is stigmatized as an asura; 13 and 
the Buddhists and Jains are treated as asuras and Daityas. 14 



i 


i 


1 MBh i, 152 to 155. 2 MBh vi, 82, 3559; 84, 3663. 

8 MBh v, 101, 5591 : vii, 180, 8171-2. 

1 JASB, lxvi. Part I, p. 104. 

8 MBh v, 18, 584 : cf. ii, 25, 1002. 

M ith Yavanas, MBh ii, 50, 1834. 

7 MBh v, 47, 1889: xii, 311, 12956-7. Hv 121, 6791-6; 122, 
6885-8, Yet lie iB called an asura, MBh vii, 29, 1290; and his 
Kingdom, v, 47, 1887. 

* Ravnna called an asura, Pad vi. 143. 3. 

The passages cited in the preceding notes will illustrate this. 
Various classes of Raksasas are named, Va 69, 164 f.: Bd iii, 7, 132 f. 

IIv l/j to 177\ 190. Pad vi. 277, 3-4, 17; and even ‘lord of the 
bl ‘utas\ ibid. 25/11. 

12 MBh xii, S41, 12954. 

fn . . the Chinese called Europeans ‘ foreign devils and Chinese 
1 o Xl ®thuiB ‘ secondary foreign devils \ 

JlBh xii, 341 12960-1. 

, *• 68. Br U)0 seems to give similar expression to the contest 

)e tween bmhmanism and Druvidian religion in the south. 

V 2 
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DAITYA, DANAVA, ASURA, ETC. 

.ally, in the latest stories and versions of stories all tlnji 
es and asura became virtually synonymous and meant 
c demons’; 1 and are so used, as in the story of Kuvalayasva, 2 
an' 1 in the fables of devasura wars. 3 These changes in the appli¬ 
cation of these terms give some help towards discriminating tales 
and allusions as old or as late, while we remember, however, that 
older stories underwent modifications later, as pointed out (p. 74). 

By far the greater part of ancient historical tradition deals with 
the doings of the Aila stock, its growth and expansion. Quite 
different were the fortunes of the Manva stock. It occupied the 
greatest part of India originally, but steadily lost ground before 
the Ail as. At two epochs it is said to have risen in the Ayodhya 
realm to paramount dominion, first, in Mandhatr's conquests, and 
again when Sagara overthrew the Haihayas and foreign tribes, but 
the supremacy was short-lived, and the Ailas renewed their progress. 
After Sagara's time the three Manva kingdoms of Ayodhya, 
\ideha and Vaisall played almost entirely a conservative part, 
influencing little the political development of India, which thence¬ 
forward was worked out by the two Aila branches, the Pauravas 
and Yadavas. The expansion of these two and the other branches 
has been explained in the last chapter. We may now take stock 
of the racial and political changes that had taken place, down to 
the time of the Bharata battle. 



Of the Manva kingdoms, that existed originally, three remained, 
those of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisall; and all the Bekhan except 
the NW. part remained unchanged, though it is said that the 
ruling families in Pandya, Cola and Kerala were offshoots from 
the Turvasu branch of the Ailas (p. 108). 

The Saudyumnas had been almost overwhelmed bv the Anavas 
and Pauravas, and were restricted to the Utkalas and other clans 
which occupied the hilly tracts from Gaya to Orissa. All North 
and East Bengal was held by the Pragjyotisa kingdom, which is 
nowhere connected with any of these races and would seem to have 
been founded by an invasion of Mongolians from the north-east, 
though tradition is silent about this outlying development. The 
configuration of the live Anava kingdoms in the east, the Aiigas, 


1 See also Mat 215, 1-34 : Ram ii, 9 , 11-13 ; 44, 11. 

“ Mark 20, 42 to 21, 89. 

3 e. g. Mat 129 to 110 ; 179 : Lg i, 71 ; 94 : Pad v, 38 to 41. 
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AIL A KINGDOMS ESTABLISHED 

s, Pundras, Suhmas and Kalingas, which held all the si 
W from Ganjam to the Ganges delta, and formed a long compac 5 
rved wedge with its base on the sea-coast and its point above 
Bhagalpur, suggests that there had also been an invasion from the 
sea, that penetrated up the Ganges valley, leaving the hilly tracts 
on its west and east alone; 1 and this conjecture, if reasonable, 
would mean that the invaders had driven the Saudyumna stock 
into those hilly tracts, and that that had taken place before those 
live kingdoms were formed. But there is no trace in tradition of 
any such invasion of this distant region. 



All the rest of North India and the north-west part of the 
Deklian had been dominated by the Aila stock and was held thus :— 
The Pauravas ruled the whole of the Ganges and Jumna plain 
from the Siwalik hills to Magadlia, except Surasena (which was 
\ adava) and Kfisi, namely, the kingdoms of Hastinapura, Pancala, 


Cedi, Yatsa, Karusa and Magadlia (in all of which the ruling 
families were Bhliratas), and possibly Matsya. Kasi was an Aila 
kingdom of earlier foundation (p. 258). 

The Yadavas held all the country between the Rajputana desert 
and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to SE. Berar and then 
north to the Jumna, excluding' petty chieftainships in the hills and 
probably Matsya. 

Ihe Anavas held (1) all the Panjab (except the NW. corner), 
comprising the kingdoms of Sindhu, Sauvlra, Kaikeya, Madra, 
\ ahlika, Sivi and Ambastha; and (2) all East Bihar, Bengal proper 
(except the north and east) and Orissa, comprising the kingdoms of 
Ariga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalinga. 

The Druhyus held the Gandhara kingdom and the NW. frontier, 
and are said to have spread out beyond that and established 
kingdoms in the mleccha countries outside in early times. 

The Turvasu line had disappeared, except that the Pandya, Cola 
and Kerala dynasties claimed descent from it. 

These results are exhibited in the annexed table and map. 2 They 
do not mean that the Aila stock constituted the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, but that it had conquered those lands and was the dominant 
body in them. It supplied the ksauiya class, which would have 
influenced the bulk of the people profoundly, so that the higher 


1 JR AS, 1908, p. 851. 

2 Published in JRAS, 1914, p. 290: now revised. 
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ETHNICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 


asses were no doubt largely leavened with Aila blood, though tljej 
vev grades would have remained racially the same, namely, the 
various groups of pre-existing folk. 

The broad result stands out clear that the Aila stock, which 
began in a small principality at Allahabad, had dominated the 
whole of North India and down to Vidarblia, with the exception 
of the three Manva kingdoms of Ayodhva, Videha and Vaisall ; 
and these had been influenced by the Ailas. So it is said, the 
earth was dominated by the five races (vam$a) descended from 
Yayati . 1 This result agrees exactly with the Aryan occupation 
of India, so that what we call the Aryan race is what Indian 
tradition calls the Aila race, and so Aila = Aryan. The Saud- 
yumna stock would no doubt be the Munda race and its branch 
the Mon-Khmer folk in the east ; 2 3 and_ in the intervening region 
it would have been subjugated by the Anava occupation, and also 
by a prior invasion of Bengal by new-comers from the sea if the 
above surmise of such an invasion be true. The Manva stock, 
which held all the rest of India including the above three 
kingdoms, seems naturally to declare itself Dravidian . 0 These 
conclusions are not put forward anywhere in the genealogies or 
Puranas. True, it is said that the earth was dominated by the five 
races 4 descended from Yayati, but the ethnical significance of this 
statement is nowhere noticed, and no precedence is accorded to those 


1 P. 124. Cf. Mat 24, 20-1: Pad v, 12, 72. 

2 Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, iv, pp. 8, 21. 

3 The fact that many of the names of the early kings of the Manva 
stock have a Sanskrit appearance does not necessarily militate against 
this, because they would have naturally been bunskritized in the course 
of time. Daityas, D&navas and Raksasas also have Sanskritic mimes. 
Later kings no doubt adopted Aryan names. 

4 The term 4 the five peoples ’ often used in Rigv and other Vedic 
literature has received three explanations 5 (1) the five tribes de?(ended 
from Yayati; (2) the five families of the Pancalas; and (3) all people: 
Vedic Index i, p. 46G. This last is possible, for in the present day ‘five' 
is used to convey general comprehensiveness, thus 'pane jan often means 
* everybody \ It 10 hardly necessary that the term should have the same 
meaning everywhere, and it may be suggested that all three are possible. 
It may have the first meaning in Rigv i, 7 , 9 ; \ r i, 14, 4 ; 10, 7 ; ix, 65, 
23 and x, 45, 6,'for these hymns are attributed to rishiswho lived before 
the Paficalas existed. It may have the second meaning in iii, 55. 10 
and iv, 38, 10; and possibly in viii, 9, 2; 32, 22 and x, 60, 1; but not 
probably in i, 176, 3 or ix,' 92, 3. As regards otbe; passage, in Rigv 
there appear to be no chronological indications. 



RESULTS CORROBORATED BY LANGUAGE 


pa* families, for in the genealogical accounts the post of honour 
g described first is always given to the Solar or Manva race 
The unintentional way in which these conclusions present them¬ 
selves from those accounts lends strong support to their truth, and 
those who maintain other views about the Aryan occupation of 
India must explain how such accounts arose, possessing no ethnical 
bias and yet enshrining real ethnical facts. 

Moreover, these conclusions are entirely supported by the evidence 
of language, as set out by Sir G. Grierson . 1 

According to tradition in chapter XXIV the Ailas or Aryans 
began at Allahabad, conquered and spread out north-west, west and 
south, and had by Yayati’s time occupied precisely the region famed 
as Madhyadesa. They possessed that Mid-land definitely and made 
it their own thoroughly, so that it was c their true pure liome% as 
Sir G. Grierson describes it linguistically . 2 They expanded after¬ 
wards into the Pan jab and East Afghanistan, into West India 
and the north-west Dekhan, into East and South Bihar and into 
Bengal—precisely as he finds the Aryans did linguistically in those 
very regions, which he calls the e Outer Band *. 3 Also it has been 
pointed out that the Ayodhya realm was non-Aila, was not subdued 
by the Ailas and was only influenced by them. This agrees exactly 
with his linguistic inference, that in Oudh ‘ there is a mixture [of 
language] of the same nature, although here the Midland language 
has not established itself so firmly as it has in the west and south 

Thus the political account as tradition reveals it accords precisely 
with Sir G. Grierson's linguistic exposition, and explains the 
linguistic facts simply and fully. Current opinion, in order to 
explain those facts, postulates not only an invasion of Aryans from 
the north-west, but even a double invasion, and the theory is that 
‘ the inhabitants of the Midland represent the latest stage of Indo- 
Aryan immigration \ and that the latest invaders entered 4 into the 
heart of the country already occupied by the first immigrants, 
forcing the latter outwards in three directions, to the east, to the 
south and to the west \ 5 This theory is improbable in itself, and 
certainly implies a severe and bitter struggle between the second 
and the first immigrants, of which one would expect to find some 
echo in tradition, for it concerned the very heart of India, yet 


Sl 


1 Imp. Gaz. of India (1907), i, pp. 349 f. 
9 Id . p. 358. * Id. p. 359. 


2 Id. p. 357. 
a Id. p. 358. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AILAS 

r'eVis absolutely none. It is wholly unnecessary according* 
tradition. 

Moreover, as will be shown in the next chapter, the bulk of the 
Rigveda was composed in the great development of brahmanism 
that arose under the successors of king Bharata who reigned in the 
upper Ganges-Jumna doab and plain. The language of the 
Rigveda, as Sir G. Grierson holds, represents the archaic dialect of 
the upper doab, and that was the region in which the Aryan speech 
was the purest and whence it spread outwards . 1 The two agree. 

Lastly, there was some connexion between Sudyumna and the 
Uttara Kurus and Kimpurusas , 2 and that accords with the con¬ 
nexion which Sir G. Grierson notices between the Munda language 
and the ‘ Pronominalized Himalayan languages \ 3 In every respect 
therefore the evidence of language accords with the Puranic 
accounts, and is strong testimony to the value of tradition. 

These conclusions raise the question, what does tradition say 
about the origin of the Ailas or Aryans ? It makes the Aila power 
begin at Allahabad, and yet distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside India. The legends and fables about the progenitor 
Pururavas Aila all connect him with the middle Himalayan region . 4 * 6 
He was closely associated with the Gandharvas. His wife UrvasT 
was a GandharvI, as well as called an apsaras.® The places he 
frequented were the river Mandiikim, Alaka, the Caitraratha and 
Nandana forests, the mountains Gandhamadana and Meru, and the 
land of the Uttara Kurus—regions to which the Gandharvas were 
assigned . 0 Prom the Gandharvas lie obtained sacrificial fire; his 
sons were known in the Gandharva world ; 7 and he ultimately 
became united with the Gandharvas . 8 Further, the fables about 



1 Imp. Gaz. of India (1907), p. 357 . 

2 P. 255. Mat 12 , 16-19. Pad v, 8 , 121 - 4 . Lg i, 65, 22 . 

2 Imp. Gaz. of India, i, pp. 386-7. JRAS, 1907, p. 188. 

4 Except one fable in Mat 115 to 120 about him as king of Madra in 
a former birth. 

Va Of 9, 25. Bd iii, 66, 9. Hv 26, 1374. 

6 Mat 114 , 82. MBh v, 110 , 3830-1: vi, (?, 212 . Va 39 to 41. For 
the geography, see Mat 113 ; 111, 59 -f; 121 ; Va 35; 41; 17. . 

7 They all married Gandharva maidens, Kur i, 23, 46 : but not Ayu. 

8 Va, 91, 5-8, 40-8, 51. Bd iii, 66, 5-8, 19, 22 . Hv 26, 1367-70. 
1402-10. Br 10, 5-8,. 11 . Ag 273, 14. Lg i, 66, 57. MBh i, 75, 
3118. Mat 24, 19. Pad v, 12, 70-1. 6 atapatha Brahra xi, 5 , 1 , 13-17. 
Vis iv, 6, 38 f. Of. Va 1, 189. Similarly Yay*ti> MBh i, 75, 3172 ; 
&>> 3508; 119, 4637 : v, 110, 3831. 
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^WHIrth (pp. 253-4) point to that region, and two accounts COllll 
^ -wyalleged parent Ha with the northern country Ilfivrta, wliic 
licy say was named after him. 1 


Sl 
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Now these tales are mythical,* and tradition becomes mythical 
when it reaches back to origins, yet such mythical tales can hardly 
have sprung from pure imagination, and must have been developed 
from some germ of reality. They certainly suggest that Pururavas's 
origin was in that north region; and this agrees with and explains 
the fact that that region, the countries in and beyond the middle of 
the Himalayas, has always been the sacred land of the Indians. 
Indian tradition knows nothing of any Aila or Aryan invasion of 
India from Afghanistan, nor of any gradual advance from thence 
eastwards. On the other hand it distinctly asserts that there 
was an Aila outflow of the Druhyus through the north-west 
into the countries beyond, where they founded various kingdoms 
and so introduced their own Indian religion among those 
nations. 3 

The north-west frontier never had any ancient sacred memories, 
and was never regarded with reverence. All ancient Indian belief 
and veneration were directed to the mid-Himalayan region, the only 
original sacred outside land; 4 and it was thither that rishis and 
kings turned their steps in devotion, never to the north-west. The 
list of rivers in Rigveda x, 75 is in regular order from the east to 
the north-west 6 —not the order of entrance from the north-west, 
but the reverse. If the Aryans entered India from the north-west, 
and had advanced eastward through the Panjab only as far as the 
Sarasvati or Jumna when the Rigvedic hymns were composed, it is 
very surprising that the hymn arranges the rivers/ not according 
to their progress, but reversely from the Ganges which they had 
hardly reached. 0 This agrees better with the course of the Aila 
expansion and its outflow beyond the north-west. 7 It was, however, 
a route for any one travelling from the Ganges to the north-west. 


1 Mat 12, 14. Pad v, 8, 119. 

2 Other mythical details; MBh i, 75, 3U4: Va 2, 15 : Bd i, 2, 15. 

3 P. 264. JBAS, 1919, pp. 358-61. 

* See the eulogy of the Northern region. MBh v, 110 : vi, 12 . 
f ' So Sir M. A. Stein, JRAS, 1917, p. 91. 

6 Macdonell, Sansk . Lit. pp. 143, 145. 

7 Perhaps the arguments used to prove the advance of the Aryans 
from Afghanistan into the Punjab might eimply he reversed. 
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author of iho hymn perhaps did . 1 Again, Sudas's battle wityi 
ten kings had (as shown in the last chapter) nothing' to do 

with the progress of the Aryans from the north-west into India, 
for he was an Aila king of North Pancfila, and the Ailas (or Aryans) 
had entered and dominated North. India long before his time. It 
was part of his conquests westward into the Panjab (p. 2). Further 
remarks that go to corroborate these conclusions will be found in 
the next chapter. 

The notices of rivers in the Rigveda are no certain guide as to all 
that the Aryans knew of the geography of India then, for, while 
the Sindhu and Sarasvatl are mentioned often, no other rivers in 
N. India are alluded to more than once, twice or thrice. 2 The 
Sindhu no doubt attracted attention because of its immense size, 
and the Sarasvatl because of its sanctity, 3 which was largely due 
to its being in the territory of the Bharata kings of Hastinapura, 
among whom (and not in the Panjab 4 ) the development of Rigvedic 
brahmanism took place, as will be explained in the next chapter." 
The Rigveda knows of the Snrayu, and there is no good reason 
for doubting that that is the river of Oudh. Its silence about the 
\ indhya Mts. and other geographical features proves no ignorance, 
when one considers its silence about the banyan (p. 125), about 
salt, 0 and about the Pariyfitra hills (the Aravalli range), which the 
Aryans had actually reached according to the current view. 

Tradition or myth thus directly indicates that the Ailas (or 
Aryans) entered India from the mid-Himalayan region, and its 
attitude towards the NW. frontier lends no support to any invasion 
from that quarter. 7 These are very noteworthy facts. Myth suggests 


1 He, Sindhuksit Praiyamedha, would have been a descendant of 
Ajamtdha (p. 226), the Bharata (p. 146), who reigned tn the Ganges. 

2 Ste Vedic Index, names of livers. 

s See remarks about it in next chapter. 

* Vedic Index , ii, p. 295, b.v. Vitasta, note a . 

5 If the southern part of the Rajputana desert \v:>s a very shallow sea 
in early times (p. 260), the Sarasvatl flowed into it (Vedic Index ii, 436). 
A small rise in the level of that area would have turned the soa into 
desert and affected the river. 

0 Maedonell, Sansk. Lit . p. 150. 

7 Tlie only passages which may lend support to the theory of a north¬ 
western invasion are the two in the Earn, which make Ila king of Balhi 
or B&lhika (p. 254, note 4 ), if these words mean Balkh ; l ut they might 
mean the Vahltka country in the Panjab (Mark, my translation, p. 311), 
and the Earn is quite u n trust w orthy in its traditions when uncorroborated 
elsewhere (pp. 82, 03). 
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iountry Ilavrta in the north as the region from which th 
Ppruravas’s name Aila occurs in the Rigveda and appears to 
re more ancient than the fable of Manu’s daughter Ila, 1 which 
seems to have been devised in order to explain that name, for such 
explanatory tales were common (p. 75). The suggested connexion 
between Ila and Ilavrta may be ancient and may merit credence. 2 
In this regard it may be noted that Sudyumna, the male form of 
Ila, is said to have been a Kimpurusa and ultimately departed to 
Ilavrta. I he Jvimpurusas were placed in that same north region• 3 
so that myth connects the Saudyumna stock with that land, and 
in some Puranas with the Northern Kurus (p. 297). If then the 
Ailas did not enter India from the north-west, we must, in con¬ 
sidering tradition and the conclusions it suggests, put away all ideas 
drawn from that hypothesis. 


§L 


Further light is thrown on this matter by a treaty between a 
Ilittite king and a king of Mitanni found at Boghazkeui. It 
mentions, as noticed by Professor Jacobi, 4 certain gods who can 
be none other than Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the NTasatyas 

(Asvins). These are Indian Aryan gods, 5 and he has shown 

that they could not belong to the period prior (according to 

the current theory) to the separation of the Indian and Iranian 

branches. The date of the treaty has been fixed reliably now about 
1400 b.c., and therefore the folk of Mitanni who worshipped these 
gods had arrived there earlier, probably late in the sixteenth century. 
These facts prove (1) that there was an outflow of people from 
India before the fifteenth century b.c.; (2) that they brought 
Aryan gods from India; (3) that therefore Aryans and their gods 
existed in India before the sixteenth century; and (4) that the Aryans 
had entered India earlier still. These facts and conclusions are hardly 
reconcilable with the current theory about the entrance of the Aryans 
into ]N\\. India and the composition of the hymns of the Rigveda. 6 


1 See Professor Keith, JEAS, 1913, pp. 412 f. 

Cf. the formation ol Ilavrta with Brahmdrarta and Arydvarta . 
e-g. Vft 46 , 4-18; Lg i, 62 , 33-43: Mat 121 , 71. 

Jli AS, 1909, p. t23. The published text is i i\ Keilschrifttcxte aus 
BoyhazJcoi , vol. i, No. 1, ltev. 55-6. I have to thank Professor Langdon 
lor information on this matter. 

" The names of the gods and kings are discussed seriatim in Amcr. 
Jov/nud of Smn. Lang. vol. 33, p. 261. The mimes of the gods might 
11<; t be significant singly, but the four combined give cumulative evidence 
of Indian origin that cannot be explained away. 

0 Professor Jacobi’s remarks, loc. cit .: Professor Keith, JEAS, 1914 
p. 737 f. ’ 




WESTWARD MIGRATION FROM INDIA 

these facts and conclusions are in full agreement with wU 
iSa^Mion says about the outspread of the Druhyus beyond the 
north-west of India (p. 264), for that is assigned to about the time 
No. 40 in the genealogical table (p. 146), namely, some 55 steps 
earlier than the Bharata battle of 950 b. c. (p. 182); aud if we allow 
12 years per step (p. 183), that outflow would have begun 950 + 660, 
that is, abopt 1600 b. c., and would have spread gradually to allow 
of the appearance of Indian gods in the treaty of 1400 b. c. tra¬ 
dition shows that the Ailas or Aryans had entered North India 
earlier still, and had dominated the greater part of it by the time of 
that outflow. Their entry, calculated on the 92 steps from 
Pururavas to the Bharata battle, according to the same scale, would 
be placed 950+1104, that is, about 2050 B.C. Indian tradition 
and the facts of that treaty are thus in complete harmony, and the 
former furnishes a simple and sufficient explanation of the latter. 
This is testimony to the value of Indian tradition, and goes to show 
that the genealogies are substantial and may supply a scale for 
approximate chronological computation. Those migrants kept the 
names of their gods correctly, but the kings naturally modified 
their own names as they and their language became more separated 
from India. 

Further, if we accept the current theory, the above conclusions 
from the treaty would require that the assumed Indo-Iranian period 
should be placed much earlier than the sixteenth century b. c. —a 
result that would render the theory hardly tenable. The above 
tradition suggests that there may have been no such period, and 
that the Iranians may have been an offshoot from India, for the 
outspread from India can not only account for the existence of gods 
with Indian names and kings with Iranian-like names in the 
treaty, but may also have led to the genesis of the Iranians. The 
linguistic and religious differences of Iran may be explained quite 
as well in this way as by the current theory. 1 

Vedic literature says, I believe, nothing about the entrance of the 
Aryans from the north-west into India. If one starts with that j 
view, arguments for it may no doubt be discovered in the Rigveda; 
but if one puts aside all preconceived ideas and examines the hymns 
in the light of historical tradition, nothing will, I think, be found in 

1 Imp . Gaz. of India (1907), i, pp. 352 f. It may be noticed that 
Druhyu’s descendants are said to have been Bhojas (p. 260, note l ), and 
sun-worshipping priests were called Bhojakas (Bhavisya i, 117). 
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era/ really incompatible with traditional history, and a great do; 
4 ^Sucidated thereby. Moreover, tradition explains why the sacred 
land o£ the Aryans was the region north of the mid-Himalayas—a 
fact which the prevalent view does not account for; and the con¬ 
nexion of Persia with India does not prove that the Aryans entered 
India from that direction, for it may find a quite possible explana¬ 
tion reversely in the outflow of Druhyus as just shown. 

The current theory, that the Aryans invaded India through the 
north-west after separating from the Iranians, and entered in two 
streams, must face and account for the following facts and con¬ 
siderations : (1) Indian tradition knows nothing whatever of that. 
(2) The north-west and the Panjab were not regarded as an ancient 
home, nor with veneration or special esteem. (3) Tradition has 
preserved copious and definite accounts giving an entirely different 
description of the earliest Ailas (Aryans) and their beginnings in 
India. (4) The mid-Himalayan region was the sacred land, and 
those accounts reveal why. (5) They elucidate the Aila domination 
of India so that it agrees with the Aryan occupation, geographically 
and linguistically, altogether accurately yet quite unostentatiously. 
'(6) Tradition makes the brahmans originally a non- Aryan institu¬ 
tion, ascribes the earliest of the Rigvedic hymns to non-Aryan kings 
and rishis, and makes the earliest connexion of the Vedas to be 
; with the eastern region and not with the Panjab, as will appear 
in the next chapter. (7) All this copious tradition was falsely 
fabricated, and the truth has been absolutely lost, if the current 
theory is right; is this probable ? (8) If all this tradition is false, 

why, how, and in whose interests was it all fabricated ? (9) If 

it is false, how comes it that the fifth point above is right ? 
(10) Indian tradition suggests a reverse origin for the Iranians, 
which is linguistically tenable, which harmonizes with the Boghaz- 
keui treaty, and which can account for their language and religion. 


§L 





CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ANCIENT BRAHMANS AND THE VEDAS 


Something may be discovered from historical tradition about the 
condition of the earliest brahmans and about the composition of the 
Rigveda and the other Vedas. Here we must premise that it is 
futile to expect to learn the truth about these matters from the 
priestly literature, because that was composed after the brahmans 
had put forward their pretensions about themselves and the Veda. 
Naturally they would set out therein their own version of what 
they then held (and what they wished others to believe) about these 
matters, and would say nothing that would stultify the same, as 
they actually did with regard to VisvSmitra (pp. 60, 244). Facts 
or traditions that proved awkward for their developed pretensions 
would not be admitted, as has been pointed out with regard to 
Vyasa (p. 10) and the ksatriyan brahmans (p. 124). There was 
nothing strange in such conduct. It was simply what priesthood 
has not seldom done, 1 and the brahmans formed a priestly caste 
supreme in position and education, pride and influence. The views 
here put forward were not reached through any preconceived 
speculation, but evolved themselves gradually out of all the 
preceding investigation, and are all based on definite statements 
which are cited. They are all drawn from traditions, which could 
not have been fabricated in late times, as will appear, but are 
ancient, and of which the brahmans have been the custodians for 
more than two thousand years. They are a signal illustration of 
the fact, that the Puranie and Epic brahmans preserved ancient 
traditions, quite unconscious that those traditions often belied the 
brahmanic pretensions which were developed later (p. 61). 

The accounts given in chapters XVII to XXII show what tra¬ 
dition discloses about ancient rishis and brahmans, with an attempt 
to fix their chronological position, the results of which arc exhibited 
in pages 191-2. Those accounts bring out the following particulars 
touching the earliest positions of the great bi.iliman families, 

1 The present Bhavisya (p. 46) is a striking inslanoe of what religious 
uubcrupulousncbs is nut asbumed to perpetrate. 
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nd. these particulars stands even apart from that chronolos 
GrSeme. 



The Vasisthas were connected originally and for long with Ayodhya, 
and slightly with the junior kingdom of Yideha. The Bhargavas 
consisted of two branches, one derived from Cyavana and the other 
from Usanas-Sukra. Cyavana was connected with Saryati and the 
country of Anarta, and his descendants afterwards with the 
Haihayas who occupied the neighbouring region of the Narbada, 
when apparently the Saryata kingdom had fallen. Usanas was the 
priest of the Daityas and Danavas (or asuras) in mid North India, 
and his descendants disappeared. The earliest Ahgirasas alleged 
(unless we reckon Brhaspati, the priest of the devas against Usanas) 
were connected with Mandhatr king of Ayodhya; the earliest 
Angirasa riski named was connected with Hariscandra king of 
Ayodhya; and the earliest definite Ahgiras was priest to the Vaisall 
dynasty, and so also were his near descendants. The earliest Atreya, 
Prabhakara, was not connected as priest with any dynasty, though 
he married the daughters of the Paurava king Raudrasva; and the 
first well-known Atreya, Datta, became attached to the Haihaya 
king, after the Haihayas had broken with Cyavana's descendants. 
The first mention of any Kasyapa brahman occurs with Rama 
Jamadagnya the Bhargava in Madhyadesa. These were the five 
famous families that were brahmans from their beginning. The 
Agastyas arose later and their origin is uncertain, yet tradition 
connects them with the Dekhan. The other brahman families and 
gotras that sprang from ksatriya stocks do not concern us here. 

It thus appears that of the true brahman families the earliest 
began with the Mfmvas, as the Vasisthas at Ayodhya and Cyavana's 
branch of the Bhargavas in Anarta; or began with Daityas and 
Danavas, 1 as Usanas-Sukra's branch of the Bhargavas. Those 
that arose later began either with the Mfmvas, as the Aiigirasas in 
the Ayodhya and Vaisall kingdoms; or with the outermost' Aila 
race in the west, as the Atreyas with the Haihayas; or later in 
Madhyadesa, as the Kasyapas with the Bhargava Rama Jama- 
dagnya; or in the Dekhan, as the Agastyas probably. Not a single 
brahman was connected as priest with any of the early Aila kings; 
merely three intermarriages are alleged, namely, Apnavana's with 
Nahusa s daughter Ruei (p. 197), YayatPs with TJ^anas's daughter 


Diinavii rishis are mentioned, MBh iii, 169, 12101. 
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-_ii (p. 86) and Prabhakara's mentioned above. Thus the 
t brahmans were priests to the Mfinvas or to the Daityas and 


Danavas, but never to the early Ailas. Brhaspafci, the so-called 
Ahgirasa priest of the devas, makes no exception, for he is not con¬ 
nected as priest with any Aila. No brahman then was priest to an 
Aila, that is Aryan, king in the very earliest times (except in a few 
late brahmanical fables). c Manava brahmans 31 and c Manava 
rishis 32 are alluded to, but never I believe c Aila brahmans 


or 


rishis \ 

This conclusion is not likely to have been the result of fabrication, 
and the negative argument is corroborated by the direct fact that 
tradition speaks of the earliest Aila kings actually opposing 
brahmans, but never says that any of the earliest Manvas did so # 
Two occasions are alleged when early Manva kings had disagree¬ 
ments with brahmans, namely, very early between Nimi and 
r Vasistha* (p. 215), and much later between Marutta and Brhas¬ 
pati (p. 157), and both arose, not through antagonism, but through 
injured friendship, because those brahmans failed to sacrifice as 
those kings desired. Quite different was the attitude of the earliest 
Aila kings. They are praised in general terms sometimes in fables; 
thus Pururavas is extolled, 1 * 3 Nahusa and Yayati made large gifts 
o£ cattle, 4 5 * and Yayati helped the devas against the Daityas and 
Dunavas; r> but when spoken of in connexion with brahmans they 
are severely censured. So it is said that Pururavas made war on 
vipras and robbed them of their jewels, he was deaf to advice, and 
intoxicated with power perished through the curse of the maharsis. 0 
Also he coveted the golden sacrificial floor of the rishis of Naimisa 
forest and was killed by them. 7 His son Ayu was chosen by the 
rishis and behaved righteously; 8 and it may be noted that he 


1 MBh i, 75, 3140. 2 Id. xiii, 150, 7107. 

3 Va 91, 1-4. Bd iii, 66, 1-4. Mat 2d, 10-15, 20. Pad v, 12, 62-6, 

71. brio, 1-4. Mv 26, 1363-6. 

4 MBh xiii, 81, 3806. Nahusa praised in a fable, id. 51. 

5 MBh vii, 63, 2295: xii, 29, 990: hut it is not referred to in the 
account of the devasmru war that occurred early in his time before his 
marriage (Mat 25, 6 f; 27, 3 f : MBh i, 76, 3185 f; 78, 3281 f), and 
it is discredited in that he married the daughters of the Daitya priest 
Dianas and the Danava king Vrsaparvan (pp. 86-7). 

f ‘ MBh i, 75, 3145- 7. Of. Mat 24, 18: Pad v, 12, 70. 

7 Va 2 . 11-23 ; confusedly 1, 188-92. Bd i, 2, 14-23 ; confusedly 1, 
162—7. Siv v, 2, 93-4. 

* Va i, 191-2 ; 2, 23-4. Bd i, i, 166-7 corrupt ; 2, 23-4. 
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ed the daughter of Svarbhauu, who was a Danava and as 
i his son Nahusa, who made no such alliance and married his 
own sister (p. 86), became intoxicated with pride, 1 2 made the rishis 
pay tribute and oppressed them grievously. 3 Nothing of the kind 
is said about Yayati, and he married Usanas-Sukra s daughter 
Devayani and the Danava king Vrsaparvan's daughter, 4 5 yet he was 
cursed by Usanas on Devayanf s complaint. 6 

There can be no doubt that herein we have ancient tradition. 
The close connexion constantly asserted between Usanas-Sukra and 
the Daityas and Danavas 0 could not have been the product of later 
times, when the Bhargavas were a renowned family and those 
people were regarded as demonic. So also as regards the early 
Ailas, because from them were descended theYadavas and Pauravas, 
from the Yadavas sprang Krsna, and from the Pauravas the famous 
Bharatas. To praise Usanas-Sukra 7 and these early Ailas 8 would 
be the natural inclination of after times; but to depict the latter 
as inimical to brahmans would be repugnant, hence the allusions 
that present them as such are specially noteworthy. 

Brahmanism then originally was not an Aila or Aryan institu¬ 


tion. The earliest brahmans were connected with the non-Aryan 
peoples, and were established among them when the Ailas entered. 
This is corroborated by the close connexion that existed between 
them and the Daityas, Danavas and asuras. It has^ just been 
pointed out as regards Usanas-Sukra. The Danava Sambara is 


1 P. 85. Va 1, 188 ; 68, 8, 22, 24. Bd iii, 6, 23-4. 

2 MBh iii, 99 . Rebuked by rishis, xii, 263 , 9388-90. 

3 MBh i, 75, 3153. Cf. Pad v, 17, 179; 19, 141. Developed into 
a long brahmanical fable, MBh v, 10 to 17, which calls him abrahmanya 
( 14 , 469) and a hater of brahmans (17, 556), and glorifies Agastya (an 
anaehroimm) who turned him into a snake for his impiety. Told briefly, 
MBh xii, 344, 13214-6: xiii, 99, 4753 to 100, 4806. Alluded to, 
MBh iii, 103, 8777 : Lg i, 29, 28. Freed therefrom by Yudhisthira, 
MBh iii, 178, 12386 to 181, 12533: xiii, 100 , 4800-3—a necessary 
supplementary fable. 

4 Pp. 86-7. Also Va 68, 23-4 : Bd iii, 6, 23, 25. 

5 MBh i, 83 , 3446 f. Mat 32, 23 f. Va 93, 29. Vis iv, 10, 3-5. 

r Pp. 194-5. Accounts are given of the Daityas, Va 67, 67 f; 
Bd iii, 5, 3 f; Mat 6, 7 f; Vis i, 21, 1-3, 13, 14 ; Pad v, 6, 40-8 : and of 
the Danavas, Va 68, 1 f; Bd iii, 6, 1 f; Mat 6, 16 f; Vis i, 21, 4-13 ; 
Pad v, 6, 49-61. 

7 e.g. MBh xii, 281, 10025-9. Hv 20, 1159-78. 

- e.g. Purura* as, Mat 13, 62 : Br 101 . Yayati, Pad ii, 74 ; 75 . 
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; ted as devoted to brahmans. 1 It is said that the JBhargavasj 
^were^urohitas to Hiranyaka s i pu, 2 the original Daitya monarch, 3 
and that ‘Vasistha* was his hotr. 4 Further, it is often declared 
that Indra incurred the sin of brahmanicide by killing Vrtra 5 * and 
Namuci, 0 so that those two famous Danavas were brahmans. 7 The 
ideas, that brahmans were priests to demons, that demons them- - 
selves were brahmans, and that the chief of the gods incurred the 
most heinous sin by killing demons, were so grotesque, if not 
blasphemous, to ortnodox brahmanism, that they could never have 
been imagined in later times, and are not, I believe, to be found in 
brahmanical literature. Indeed in the Rigveda Indra is often 
praised for slaying Vrtra and other demons, 8 so that these ideas 
must be more ancient still. In the Rigveda Usanas (who is a 
figure of the distant past) was rehabilitated, 9 and Indra’s sin of 
killing brahmans had become his great glory of destroying 
demons; 10 so change had taken place betore that, and tradition 
has preserved ideas more primitive than the hymns that speak of 
these matters. 


There is nothing in the names of the great brahman families 
inconsistent with this conclusion. Kafyapa may be non-Aryan, for 
it invites comparison with kasipu in the name of the Daitya 
monarch Hiranyaka&pu . Angiras and Atri might be non-Aryan 
quite as well as Aryan. The only names that ostensibly are Sanskrit 
are Bkrgic and Vasislha , and yet strangely enough they arc those 
that are most definitely connected with non-Aryans, for the Vasisthas 
were originally priests to the Manvas of Avodhya, and the two 
earliest Bhrgus were associated, Cyavana with the Manvas of 
Anarta, and Usanas-Sukra with the Daityas and Danavas. The 
Sanskritic look of their names then does not prove Aryan origin; 


1 MBh xiii, 36 . 2 Vis i, 17, 48. 

;i MBh iii, 102, 8758; 271, 15834-5. Mat 161 , 2. Pad v, 12, 2, 87. 

Hv 4.2, 2238-9; 231 , 12610. 

4 MBh xii, 341, 13209-10 impliedly. 

5 MBh v, 12, 411-13 : xii, 283 , 10153-200. Ram vii, 85 , 19 ; So, 2. 

Cf. Br 122, 48-9. It is said, Vftra’s offspring were Raksasas and yet * 
were brahntuoid and dharmika , Ya 6&, 34-6 : Bd iii. 6, 35-7. 

MBh ix, 44, 2430-44. 

' Praised as righteous, Pad vi, 263, 19-21. 

Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 58 f. 9 Id., p. 147. 

lu So also in fables of India's killing Vrtra, as Mat 172 to 178 \ Pad v, 

57 and 38 ; Hv 43 to 49. 
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ncl similarly many Daityas, Diinavas and Raksasas have n; 
ually Sanskritic in appearance. Non-Aryan names appear^lo 
have been Sanskritized or translated into Sanskrit equivalents ; 
indeed both processes prevailed. 1 

What the very early brahmans were is evidenced by what is said 
about their doings. They are sometimes connected with sacrifices, 
especially in late tales and late versions o£ older stories, 2 but what 
is constantly associated with them is tapas, 4 5 austerities \ 3 That 
was their chief pursuit and main exercise, and its efficacy was in 
their belief to acquire superhuman powers which would enable them 
to dominate the natural and supernatural worlds : hence it is often 
alleged that by tapas they (and other men also 4 ) gained from the 
gods the boons they wanted, or that the gods were terrified and 
endeavoured to break their tapas. It was in that age what sacrifice 
became afterwards. 6 Their reputation rested on their claim to 
possess c occult 3 faculties and powers and the popular belief that 
they possessed them. Thus it appears that the original brahmans 
were not so much priests as ‘ adepts 3 in matters supernatural, 
‘ masters 3 of magico-religious force, wizards, medicine-men. 6 Their 
reputation gave them very high rank, equal to that of their princes. 
They do not appear to have constituted a caste then. It is said 
brahmans were united (sahgata) w r ith ksatriyas originally, 7 and as 






1 e.g. see JRA&, 1913, pp. 396 f. 

2 Cf'., for instance, in p. 254 the accounts of Manu’s sacrifice in Va &c. 
(note ’) with those in Vis &c. (note 3 ) which introduce a priest. 

3 Tapas was first and dharma afterwards, MBh xiii, 98, 46 92. 
Brahmans became perfect by tapas, id. 36, 2177 : and so also ksatriyas 
and others, Va .97. 115-18; Bd iii, 66, 86-9. Tapas excelled sacrifice, 
Va 57, 121-5; 91, 114: Bd li, 30, 39-43: Mat 143, 37-41. Tapas 
modified through Buddhism (]), Va 11, 9. 

4 The Danavas were noted for tapas ; see their character in Va 68, 1-3 
and Bd iii, 6, 1-3, where the Va text appears preferable. The Daityas 
were drinkers of soma, but not the Dfmavas, so Bd iii, 6, 14: differently 
in Va 68, 14; but from the context Bd reading seems preferable and Va 
corrupt. 

5 Macdonell, Sans/c. Lit., pp. 182-3. 

6 J. Kennedy expressed a somewhat similar view (JRAS, 1920, p. 40), 
after I reached this conclusion. Pad vi, 230, 20 says, * Of yore in the 
Krta age brahmans were tapasvins, a non-brahman was never a tapasvin'. 
Magical powers were ascribed to the earliest rishis and magical wiles to 
the Daityas and Dfmavas. (Jf. Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, v, 1-2. 

r MBh i, 75, 3139. 








BRAHMANISM MODIFIED BY AILAS 

(p. 244) there was no difficulty in early times in ksatriy 
ing brahmans. Thus it is intelligible that intermarriages 
took place between the brahmans and the early Aila royal family. 1 

While tradition thus clearly indicates that brahmanism was alien 
to the earliest Ail as, it yet offers very little suggestion as to what 
their religious practices were. It is said that Pururavas obtained 
sacrificial fire from the Gandharvas, learnt the way of making fire 
from asvattha firesticks and sacrificed therewith, and that out of 
that fire he himself constituted three separate fires. 2 He and his 
successors therefore performed sacrifices of some kind, and appear 
to have sacrificed for themselves, for nothing is said of any priests 
in connexion with them, except that in a few late brahmanical 
tales or additions brahmans are made their priests. Thus, the 
Sodasa-rajika says 3 that Yayfiti offered multitudes of various 
sacrifices and lavished wealth on the brahmans, but its description 
shows by its sacrificial anachronisms that it has been elaborated 
by late brahmanic hands, and in fact it greatly overdoes its eulogy 
of the kings for brahmanism. 

Marriage connexions tended to bring brahmans and the early 
Aila kings together and remove their antagonism, and Yayilti’s 
eldest brother Yati became a muni (p. 86). Further, the victorious 
expansion of the Ailas over the non-Aryans seriously affected the 
position and prestige of the brahmans and discredited their magical 
pretensions, so that those who adhered to the non-Aryans shared in 
their downfall and disappeared, as happened with U6anas-Sukra's 
descendants (p. 196). Hence regard for their own future would 
have inclined them towards the Ailas. That necessitated some 
assimilation of their religious beliefs and practices with those of 
the Ailas, and caused a gradual change from magic to religious 
Worship, from medicine-man to priest proper. 

Approximation first appeared among the outermost \ adavas in 
the west, for Cyavana’s descendants (Bhargavas) became priests to 
the Haihayas (pp. 197, 265), and, when they broke with the 
Haihayas, the Atreyas succeeded to their position (pp. 198, 229). 



1 Bliag ix, IS, 5 with the ideas of a late age wonders at Yayati’s 
marriage with Sukra’s daughter (p. 86) asj mitt 

2 Vfi 91 , 40-8. Rd iii, 66, 19 (incomplete). Hv 26, 1402-10. A 
corresponding brahmanical fable, Hv 213, 11859-63. The three fires 
ar c not specified. 

3 P. 39. MBh vii, 63 : xii, 29, 987-9. 
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Kasyapas arose in Madhyadesa after the Haihaya devasta^ 

32). During all that period the Paurava kingdom in Madlv 
esa was in abeyance, and there is no mention of any brahmans 
with the northern branch of the Yadavas (p. 261), or the Anavas or 
the Druhyus. Later on, the Angirasas, who appeared in the nou- 
Aila kingdom of Vaisali, moved west to the Aila realm of Kasi 
(p. 220) and then to the newly revived Paurava kingdom in the 
Ganges-Jumna doab in Bharata’s time, where they flourished 
greatly and admitted into their ranks the ksatriyan brahmans who 
developed soon afterwards among his descendants (pp. 247 f). 
Kanva Kfisyapa was there in Dusyanta's time (p. 232). In fact, 
in the Ganges-Jumna doab, the region specially occupied by the 
Ailas, it was not until Dusyanta^s and Bharata’s period that any 
brahman became connected with them as priest (p. 232). 

Those brahmans who associated with the Ailas thus became 
established and multiplied into the great brahman families, and the 
others disappeared or took lower rank, 1 2 except the Vasisfchas who 
maintained their high position in the powerful Mfinva kingdom of 
Ayodhya. The Aila kings appear to have been their own sacrificers, 
and the brahmans on becoming established among them assimilated 
Aila religious ideas and rites and became priests, and Aila princes 
also became brahman-priests. Brahmanism thus gradually changed 
it., character and became the well-known 8V5tem, priestly and not 
magical, 1 ' which took its great development among the Bharatas 
as displayed especially in the ltigvedic hymns of the times of 
Yadhryasva, Divodasa and their successors. 3 * * It owed a great deal 
to Bharata and his descendants. He was a powerful and pious 
monarch, he adopted the brahman Bharadvaja as his son, and not 
only were his successors (p. 159) friendly to brahmans, but many 
of them also became brahmans (chapter XXIII ). The infusion of 
royal scions into the ranks of the brahmans must have enhanced 
brahmanhood greatly and also no doubt modified it, and therefrom 


1 Ah happened afterwords apparently with Yaisvuuiitr&s, pp, 235, 
note ; 242, note \ There is Buiue substance in MBh xiii, 15 £ f 7200 -2. 

11 r» doubt degenerated into low-class priests, such as are found in 
S. India. 

2 The magical character however never wholly left it, and gradually 

: turned its new rites into the elaborate and practically magical sacrifices 

■ of the Brahman as. 

’ 8 Pp. 120, 251. Cf. Macdonel), Sand \ Lit., p. 05. 
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k fresh, vigorous and illustrious development of it wr 
■entlv a strong stimulus to sacrificial worship, as the statements 
infra about the Veda, sacrifice and dharma also indicate. The Ailas ; 
Aryanized the brahmans 1 * as they did the other peoples, and then 
the new brahmanism became the stronghold of Aryanism. 

. Another conclusion follows from this exposition. Bhargavas and 
Atreyas became priests first to Aila kings in W . India, but, broadly 
speaking, brahmans did not become priests to Aila kings elsewhere 
until about the time of Dusyanta and Bharata; and the table on 
pp. 144-7 shows that by that time the Ailas (Aryans) had dominated 
the whole of N. India (excluding the three Mfuiva kingdoms) and 
the NW. Dekhan, that is, they had reached their full expansion 
except in distant outlying regions. The brahmans thus had little 
to do with the Aryan conquest, and in fact it proceeded in great 
measure against them while they were associated with non-Aryans. 
It was the Aila ksatriyas who achieved the whole, and the brahmans 
joined them when that was practically effected. Hence one reason 
is clear why, as noticed above (pp. 8, 9), it is ksatriya genealogies, 
and they alone, which give an account how the Aryan domination 
took place, and why the brahmanic literature has really nothing to 
say about that great transformation. V here the brahmans did 
claim pome credit, as in the story of Muthava, king of ^ idcgh.i 
(Videha), and Ids priest Gotanm Riiliugana,- it does not rotor to the 
Ailas, for Videha was a Manva kingdom. 

The foregoing sketch has explained the development of brahmanism 
in its general aspect, and we may now consider what an examination 
of the reputed authorship of the Rigvedic hymns discloses. 3 * * * * 8 A 

1 This may explain the fact that these pimoes became brahmans and 
ksatriyan biahmaus without difficulty (p. 245). 

’* Satapntha Brahrn i, 4, 10-19. See p. 224, note 1S . It is a fable, 

for it is discredited by tradition about Videha os narrated in chap. XA1V : 
and, if Agui Vai6vfuiara went burning along the earth from the Saras vat I 

to Videha, Vgni burnt over the Paurava territory (including V 1 ancala) 

and the Ayodhyft realm, two of the most famous und best cultivated 

regions even in early times—which is absurd. It it enshrines any 

historical truth, it might mean that the reformed bnilnnaiiwm passed 
from the Bhamtft kingdom to Ayodhya and then to \ ideha. 

8 The making of hymns was not confined to brahmans, for it is said 
that among ksntrivas Manu and Pururavas Aila were mantra-vadim, am 
among vailvas Bhalanduna, Vatsn or Vasasva (read Faand 
SahkTla were hymn-makers : Mat 145, 115-17: Rd u, 33> 120--. 
See p. 97. 
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M number are attributed (putting aside seemingly mytbologi 
:ings such as Trisiras Tvastra 1 and Aristanemi Tarksya) to very 
early kings such as Manu Vaivasvata, 2 Nabhanedistha Manava, 3 
Sdryata Manava, 4 YatsaprI Bhalandana 5 * and Mandhatr Yauvanasva; 0 
or to very ancient rishis who are not free from myth such as Cyavana 
Bhargava, 7 Kavi Bhargava 8 and Usanas Kavya; 9 but when hymns 
are ascribed to truly historical rishis, none are earlier than Visva- 
mitra's time. The chronological list (p. 191) shows that the earliest 
really historical rishi-authors were Visvamitra, his sons Madhuc- 


Sl 


ehandas, Sunahsepa-Devarata, &c., and Jaraada^ni. With his time 


/ 4 A ' ^ 

then we enter delinitely upon the true Vedic age, and all the other 
reputed authors who were historical were later, as has been shown 
with regard to the prominent rishis in that list and the kings in 
the earlier list (pp. 144 f). 


Further, the most ancient kings and rishis above-mentioned, to 
whom hymns are attributed, were not Ailas. The kings were all 
Manvas, and the rishis were connected with the Manvas or with 
Daityas and Danavas. Only one hymn is ascribed to an early 
Aila, viz. x, 95 to Pururavas, yet it was obviously not composed by 
him but by some later author, just as were x, 10 and 86. Not 
a single other hymn is attributed to any early Aila king until Sivi 
Ausinara (x, 179) and Gathi or Gadhi (iii, 19 to 22). The hymns 
therefore that are said to be the most ancient are ascribed to 
Manvas and their rishis, and not to Ailas. Those Manva kings all 
reigned at Ayodhya or in the Vai6ah realm, that is, in the eastern 
region, except 6aryata who was in the west. No hymns are assigned 
to any one who lived in the north-west until Sivi. These facts 
supply ground for the declaration that the Vedas were first chanted 
in the eastern region 30 — not in the north-west. They are significant 
facts which must be accounted for on the current view, that the 
Aryans entered India from the north-west and composed the 
Rigvedic hymns in the Pan jab country. They rather suggest that 
the making of hymns passed with the above described approxima- 


1 Alleged son of Tvasty Bhargava, p. 196 and MBh v, 8 , 222. 

2 viii, 27 to 31 . 8 x, 61 , 62. 4 x, 92. 

• iy, 681 x. 45, 46'l P. 97. c 131. 7 x, 19. 

8 ix, 47 to 49 ; 75 to 791 9 viii, 84 ; ix, 87 to 89 l 

10 MBh v, 107 y 3770. Professor Hopkins says no tradition associates 

the ancient literature with the Panjab (JAGS, xix, 20); and his dis¬ 

illusioned remarks there about the Panjab point towards a more easterly 

region—as tradition declares. 
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HYMNS UNDER THE BHARATAS 


the brahmans to the Ailas; and it is probable that the Ail; 
amitra on becoming’ a brahman modified the older and perhaps 
cruder b rah manic character and functions ; and, if so, the difference 
would have accentuated the hostility that Vasistha (who was a 
Manva brahman) showed to his brahmanhood (p. 244). The fact 
that those earliest Manva hymns appear now in Sanskrit does not 
disprove their non-Aila origin, for they would naturally have been 
Sanskritized in the course of time, as has been noticed above with 
regard to non-Aryan names. 

The next great stage in the composition of the hymns began 
with the above-mentioned development of brahmanism in connexion 
with sacrifice after Bharata’s time, culminating with the rishis, 
Nos. 49 &c. in the chronological list (p. 191). The bulk of the 
Rigvedie hymns date from after that period. His territory included 
the tract between the rivers Drsadvatl and Sarasvatl, and he 
sacrificed on the latter, 1 which was a large river then. That region 
probably had some sanctity before, for on the Sarasvatl was 
Usanas-Sukra's tirtha Kapalamoeana, 2 and the river constituted 
the boundary between the Panjab and the Ganges-Jumna basin, 3 
whether it flowed into the Rajputana desert, or especially if the sea 
extended northwards into that desert then (p. 299). That region 
was held by Bharata's successors till long afterwards, and the con¬ 
nexion with them and their development of brahmanism apparently 
made it become specially sacred. 4 This is supported by the general 
statement (ignoring special mabatmyas) that the most sacred region 
in the Krt;< age was Naimisa forest, in the Tret a Puskara, in the 
Dvfipara Kuruksetra, and in the Kali age the Ganges. 5 6 Naimisa 
was on the R. Gomatl c in the Ayodhya kingdom, thus the site of 
earliest sanctity in India is placed among the Manvasin the eastern 
region. So the brahmans whom Pururavas came into special con¬ 
flict with were the rishis of Naimisa as mentioned above. The 
Dvfipara age began between Divodasa’s and Sudas^s times (p. 177), 
Kuru reigned early in it (p. 148), from him the region of the 
Sarasvatl obtained the name Kuruksetra, and so both became 


1 MBh vii, 68, 2384-5 : x i, 29, 039-40. 

2 P. 197 and MRb iii, 83 , 7005-7. 

3 See geographical remark** In J. Kt iiJiC.lv, JRAR, 1919, pp. 503—5. 

4 Macdonell, Sannk. Lit p. 174. IVt lie luJ. x i, 37 i. 

Mat 106, 57. Kur i. 37, 37. kc. 

6 Va 2, 8-9. Pci i, 2, S-9. MBh iii, 87, 8301-3: xii, 357, 13801. 


DIFFERENCES IN BRAHMANISM 




.ally sacred in that age. 1 2 The region was called Brahmav 
2 though from what time is not clear, 

Brahmanism thus appears to have developed in accordance with 
Aila ideas, and to have owed much of its advance to the influence 
of ksatriyas, 3 first, of Visvamitra and his sons, and afterwards 
mainly of the Bharata princes and bsatriyan brahmans It con¬ 
tinued to flourish in harmony with later kings of that family, and 
consolidated its position as a caste, especially in connexion with 
sacrifice. That such Aila influences did produce modifications is 
suggested bv the remarkable statements made in the Ramayana 
(which can hardly have been the outcome of later brahmanical 
views) ; first, that, while eastern and southern kings and kings of 
the distant Panjab were invited to Dasaratha’s sacrifice at Ayodhya, 
none of the neighbouring Paurava (Bharata) and Yadava kings, 
who flourished then in all the middle region of N. India (pp. 170-2, 
276), were invited ; and secondly, that Dasaratha called in the help, 
not of brahmans from Madhyadesa, but of the rustic Rsyairnga 
from Aiiga. 4 It was at that time that the great development of 
brahmanism had taken place among the Bharatas. Ayodhya and 
the Vasisthas had no association then with that brahmanically elite 
region. Brahmanism as it took shape under the Bharatas apparently 
differed from that at Ayodhya. Moreover all those brahmans had 
little in common with the non-Aryan tribes of the Dekhan (though 
Dekhan kings were invited to the sacrifice), as is suggested by the 
maltreatment of munis by Raksasas in the story of Rama, for 
estrangement grew into hostility, which when developed was 
portrayed in the frequent stories how risbis were afflicted by such 
folk stigmatized and mythologized as demonic —a view which was 
carried back into earlier times in later brahmanie stories. Ultimately 
bralimanism as developed among the Bharatas became the dominant 
form. 

Tradition supplies some indications touching the compilation of 
the Veda. Although the later theory was that the Vedas issued 


1 Later brahmanie tales of course ignored this, and carried the river’s 
special sanctity back to the earliest times, e.g. Br 101. 

2 Manu ii, 17, 19. Other names, MBli iff, 83 , 5074, 7073-8. 

3 Vedic Index ii, 87. There is no good reason to doubt that brahmans 
learnt from princes; see ante, p. 96. 

4 For his alleged upbringing and qualifications, see MBh iii, 110 , 
9990 f; Ram i, .9 aud 10. See p. 164. 
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EARLIEST COLLECTION OF HYMNS 


rahma’s mouths at the beginning of creation (p. 30), yei 
statements occur which betray some recollection of their 
real commencement. Thus it is said/ that the mantras were put 
together (sai'/ihita) in the Treta age; 1 2 that the Vedas were put 
together at the beginning of the Treta age and were arranged in 
the Dvapara age; 3 4 and that sacrifice {yajfia) was instituted at the 
same time/ and so dharma was constituted then. 5 * This taken 
literally is erroneous, because tradition suggests that the Treta age 
began'about Sagara's time, and most of the rishis who composed 
the great bulk of the hymns were much later. 0 According to that 
reckoning Visvamitra and his sons (with whom began the real 
Vedic age, as mentioned above) lived towards the close of the Krta 
age, and so also Jamadagui; Ucathya, Brhaspati and Samvarta 
lived at its end; Dxrghatamas and the first Bharadvaja at the 
beginning of the Treta, and the earliest Atreya hymn-makers about 
the same time. The above statements however would be true to 
this extent, that the hymns composed by these rishis would have 
formed incipient collections {samhxfds) among the Yisvamitras, 
Bhargavas, Angirasas and A trey as about the commencement of the 
Treta age. The alleged institution of sacrifice then agrees with 
the remarks above about its development soon after Bharata^s time. 

Those collections would have grown with the fresh hymns com¬ 
posed by later rishis 7 and especially during the great advance of 
brahmanism under the various branches of the Bharatas, 
when and by whom sacrificial rites appear to have been largely 


§L 


1 These statements are noteworthy, though they occur in a fanciful 
description of the Treta age, Va 57, 39 f; Bd ii, 29, 43 1; Mat 142, 40 f. 
It is relegated to the Svayarabhuva manvantara, but obviously belongs 
to historical time, as the introduction of king Vasil Caidya-uparicora 
allows, see eighth note infra. 

2 Va 57, 47, 60, 83. Mat 142, 48, 55, 56, 75. Bd ii, 29, 52, 65, 66, 
90. 

3 Va 57, 47. Bd ii, 29, 52. Mat 142, 48. Similarly, Va 58, 10-11 ; 
Bd ii, 31, 11; (Mat 144, 10-11 varies). Of. Lg i, 39, 56-7 : Kur i, 
29, 43. 

4 Va 57, 61, 86, 89. Bd ii, 29, 66 ; 30, 1, 5. Mat 142, 56 ; 143, 1, 5. 
Of. Lg i, 39, 51 : Gar i, 215, 8. 

Yii 57. 63, 81. Bd ii, 29, 68, 88-9. Mat 142, 58, 74. Of. Va 
58, 5; Mat 144 . 5 : Bd ii, 31, 5 different. 

0 P. 177; and chronological lists, pp. 144-9 and 191-2. 

7 Deiinitions of rsi, n rannar si, maharni, rslka or rpipuiraka, and 
6rutarsi, "Vj 59, 79 f; Bd ii, 32, 86 f; Mat 145, 81 f. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE HYMNS 

>ped 1 as the hymns show. Tradition does not indicate ail^ 
ed stage for a long time afterwards, except that it suggests,^ 
that in the time of Vasu Caidya-uparicara (pp. 118, 149) the 
question became acute, whether animals should be offered in 
sacrifices or only inanimate things. He was the foremost monarch 
of his day. He was appealed to as an authority on dharma, and 
declared that the practice ot sacrificing animals was quite per¬ 
missible, and so incurred the anger of brahmans who asserted the 
doctrine of ahiihsd j ° though it is said he made a great sacrifice in 
which nothing living was offered. 4 

The next stage to be noticed is that the division of re, yajus 
and sdman had apparently come into existence before the time of 


Hiranyanabha, king of Kosala, because he and his disciple, king Krta, 
consti acted samhitas of samans, which were called the c eastern 
samans and the chanters of them were called Kartas (p. 173). 
Here also appears the influence of ksatriyas. This and the following 
compilation were in the Dvapara age, and the statement above that 
the Vedas were arranged in that age is true. 


By the time of king Brahmadatta of S. Pancala (pp. 148, 165) 
the collections of hymns appear to have been largely constituted, 
W they were definitely combined into a whole by his two ministers, 6 
Kandanka (or Pundarlka) and Subalaka (or Galava) Babhravy'a 
Pancala. 7 KandarTkais described as dvi-veda,chandoga and culh varyn ., 8 
and as the promulgator ( pravartaka ) of the Veda-sastra. 9 Babhravya 
Pancala was bahrea and uedrya 10 and knew' all the sastras; 11 he 


Cf. V a 57, 125 : Bd ii, 30, 48; Mat 143, 42 ; and fourth note above. 
Jogv iv, 43 and 44 are attributed toPurumilha and Ajamilha, Saubotras 
who were no doubt king Ajainldha and his brother Purumidha, p. 112. 

s Vii 57, 91-121. Bd ii, 30, 9-48. Mat 143, 5-37. MBh xiv 91 
2828-35. All in fabulous form. ’ ’ 

Kur i, 20, 41 makes the doctrine begin in the Tretii age. 

■ MBh xii, 336, 12754-63, in a fable, 337, 12712 to 339, 12859. 

IL ie v. ould apply the statement that the Vedas were first chanted in 
(he eastern region (,.. 312), if the word ‘chanted’ be emphatic. 

c Hv 20, 1049-50: 23, 1 256-7 ; 24, 1303-4. Mat 20. 24 ; 21, 30-1 
I ad v, 10, 69, 116-17. MBh xii. 344, 13262-4. He, his mother, queen 
nnd miuist-rs were all devotees of yoga. The folk-talc (p. 250, note *) i; 
tola o.’ him and the two ministers. 

7 Called Pdfoi&a, Hv 23 y 125G. 

8 Jiv 23, 1257. &iv vii, 64, 10. 

Mat 21, 31. Pad v, 10, 117 misreading Vai<lya°. 

Hv 23, 1257. Siv vii, 64, 9. 11 Mat 21, 30. Pad v, 10, 116. 



EARLY COMPILATION OF HYMNS 



seel the Siksa 1 and instituted it; 2 he also devised ft) 
a, mastered it thoroughly and instituted it. 3 This tradition 
corroborated by the statement in Yedie literature that Babhravya 
Pancala was the author of the Kramapatha of the Rk-samhita, 4 
though it gives no clue to his position or time. 

These statements say Rigvedic hymns had been made into a 
collection by Kandanka. His epithets dvi-veda 3 cliandoga and 
adhvaryu mean (I take it) that he was specially proficient in the 
sdman and yajus departments. Babhravya, working apparently on 
that collection, applied himself specially to the Rigveda as his 
epithet bahvrea suggests, and composed the Siksa and devised the 
Kramapatha. Tradition thus declares that the first substantial 
compilation and study of the hymns of the Yeda in its triple 
departments of re, yajus and sdman were made in S. Pancala by 
these two brahman ministers of Brahmadatta/’ whose position may 
be estimated as about a century and a half before the Bharata 
battle (pp. 148, 1G4-5). But Kandarlka's compilation was not the 
Yeda as we have it now, first, because certain hymns, such as 


1 Hv 20 , 1049 ; 24, 1304. 2 Pram , MBh xii,3Lf, 13263. 

3 Pram, ibid. 13262-3: Hv 20, 1049; 24 , 1304: Ma 21, 30 and 
Pad v. id, 116 (both which misread KdmaJdslra for Kramapatha). The 
Pudapaiha would have been older, Macdonell, SansJc. Lit., pp. 50-1. 

4 Weber, Hist, of Tnd. Lit., p. 34, showing the error of the above 
reading Kdmasdslra , it being also inconsistent with the character of 
these persons as devotees of yoga (ninth note above). The error is 
explained by V/itsyayana's statement in his kamamitra i, that Svetaketu 
composed a work on kdma , it was abridged by Babhravya Pancala, and 
he studied B&bhravya’g work. It is shown from many passages (pp. ■ ' 
and next chap.) that Brahmadatta (and therefore his minister Babhravya) 
was long prior to Svetaketu, and Vatsyayana’s single statement making 
his Babhravya posterior to Svetaketu cannot, by identifying the two 
Babhravyas, override tlmt finding; for be wrote eight or nine centuries 
later than Svetaketu ( VdUyayana—the Author of the Kama sutra ; by 
Haranchandra Chakladar: Journ. of Depart, of Letters, Calc. Univ., 
vul. IV). His babhravya was eloaily another, later than Svetaketu. 
There is nothing improbable in this, because Pabliru was a very common 
name (see the Index, and also Yedie Index), and therefore Babhravya 
also; and two Babhravyas of Fafic&lu some four or five centuries apmt 
are nothing surprising after what has been pointed out. in chap. XI. fhe 
Mat and Pad have confused the two, and altered the earlier Bftbhravya s 
work, the Kramapatha , to the letter's, a kamaiantra. fliis is only 
another instance of the confusion of persons of the same name, bo often 
pointed out (pp. 130-4, 203-4, 213, 234, &o.). 

0 He and they are in the transmigrations, p. 250, note \ 


FINAL COMPILATION BY VYASA 



^BevapPs for instance (x, 08: p. 165), could not have been inclu< 

they were later; and secondly, because tradition is unanimous 
that Vyasa f arranged ’ the Veda, which means a real arrangement 
of the Yeda as it was finally settled. 

The final compilation was made after Devapi’s time and not until 
that of Vyasa, who followed him by about half a century, because 
hymns are attributed to Asita or Devala, and Devala was a con¬ 
temporary of the Pandavas (p. 233) and so of Yyasa. Vyasa 1 
must have added all the hymns that were incorporated latest, and 
completed the canon. Tradition entirely supports this. It says 
generally that he arranged the Yeda, 2 he divided the Yeda into 
four, 3 he divided the four-pada Yeda into four; 4 and there are 
explicit statements that he compiled the Rigveda. 5 6 Both tradition 
and the latest hymns in the Rigveda therefore show the time when 
the canon was established, and tradition proclaims the man by whom 
that was done. Only a rishi of commanding ability, knowledge 
and eminence could have made it a canon accepted unquestioningly 
thereafter, and that is exactly the character and position which 
tradition unanimously attributes to Vyasa, a rishi pre-eminent above 
all others. 0 He would probably have completed that work about 
j a quarter of a century before the Bharata battle, that is, about 
980 n. c. (p. 182). The priestly literature has suppressed all these 
facts (p. 10). 

There is no definite tradition about the Atharvaveda, but some 
statements throw light on it. 

First, as regards its names. The early mention of its songs 
occurs under the names Atharvdnas and Angirasas, and the oldest 



1 Learning from Jatukarnya, p. 217. 

“ Va 60, 12; 61, 77. Ed ii, 34, 12; 35, 86. Kur i, 52, 9-10. Siv 
v, 1, 33. Cf. Bhag xii, 6, 49-50 : Br 158. 33-5. 

3 Va 58, 11: 73, 17. Bd iii, 10, 69. Mat 144, 1 1 . Ag 150, 23 4. 

4 Va 1, 179 ■ 77, 75. Bd iii 13, 77. Hv 42, 2365. Kur i, 29, 43. 

Lg i, 30, 56-7. Gar i, 215, 11. Vis iii, 4, 2, 6, 7, 14, 15 

6 Va 60, 19 and Bd ii, 34, 19 say:— 

tatah sa rca uddbrtya Bgvedam samakalpayat. 

So also Vis iii, 4. 13, substituting krtavdn inunih for samakaljiayat. 
Similarly Kur i, 52, 16, but corruptly. 

c He was venerated as an incarnation of Visnn, Vfi 1 , 42-3 ; Kur i, 

30. 66 ; Gar i ,87, 59; &c.: also of Siva, Kur ii, 11, 136: and of 

Brahma, Va 77, 74-5; Bd iii, 13, 76: and a; Brahma's son, Lg ii. 
49, 17. 


THE ATIIARVAVEDA 



is Atharvdngirasas} Now tradition calls the earliest certi 
ras Atharvan Aiigiras (p. 218), and these two names an 
e compound of both are virtually the same appellation. The 
Atharvangirasa rishis began in the kingdom of Vaisall (p. 219), 
that-is, among the Manvas and not the Ailas. The hymns are also 
specially connected with the Bhrgus, 1 2 3 who were originally associated 
with the Manvas, and so the ancient Bhargava Usanas, the teacher 
of the Daityas (that is, non-Ailas) is called Atharvandu nidlm? It 
is said there was a Vasistha named Atharvan, and the appellation 
Atharvanidhi is given to two Vasisthas (p. 207); and the Vasisthas 
belonged to the Manvas of Ayodhyfu All these names therefore 
connect these songs with the Manvas and not the Ailas, and mainly 
with the eastern region (p. 312). 

Next, as regards this Veda's character. It is a heterogeneous 
collection of the most popular spells current among the masses, and 
its most salient teaching is sorcery. 4 * Now the populace was non- 
Aila (p. 290), and magical power was the particular pursuit of the 
earliest brahmans, who belonged to the non-Ailas, as shown above. 
These features indicate that these songs began wdth and embody 
the ancient beliefs and practices of the peoples whom the Ailas 
subjugated, so that naturally the spirit which breathes therein is 
that of a prehistoric age, 6 7 of the times prior to the higher develop¬ 
ment of brahmanism among the Ailas. 

Thirdly, may be noticed the word brahma . The original thing 
denoted by it was, as I understand, the magical power, whether 
incantation, charm or what not, 0 by which a man could exert 
influence over all natural and supernatural beings—what anthro¬ 
pologists now call mamA The Atharvan songs were brahma , and the 
man who employed that was brahman , the wizard or medieine-man. 8 



1 Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit., pp. 148-9. Mncdonell, Sanslc. Lit., p. 189, 
Veclic Index i, IS. Va 90. 12. Bd iii, 65, 12. Hv 25, 1323. 

Weber, p. 148. Macdonell, p. 189. Cf. Va 29, 9; Bd ii, 12, 10; 
Mat 51, 10, for a fancied connexion. 

3 Bd iii, 30, 51-4 with MBb i, 76, 3188-90 and Mat 25, 9-11. 

4 Macdonell, p. 185. 

3 Id., p. 18.5. 

c MBb xiii, 4, 260. Weber, p. 149, note. Macdonell, pp. 189-90, 
195. Deification of the Titrs was Atharvana vidhi , Va 76, 1-2 ; Bd ii», 
12, 1-2. 

7 Even R&kg&sas knew brahma, Va 68, 36 ; Bd iii, 6. 37. 

8 Brdhina-dhanas are clawed with yatu-dhanas ar t bro h ma-rS ?:sa >a 
Va 69 , 130-5; Bd iii, 7, 95-100. 
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WHAT VYASA DID 
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>he Atharvan books called this Veda the Bralnnamla, 
j'med that it was the Veda for the brahman . 1 2 3 They used 
ords in the earlier sense, and the other Vedic books regarding* 
(I suggest) the words from the later point of view of reformed 
brahmanism disputed that claim. It is said that in former times 
only a Vasistha could act as brahman 3 —quite appropriately, since 
the songs were then Manva. 

Speaking generally therefore, the Atharvavcda was the accumu¬ 
lation of magical beliefs, observances and practices, starting from 
the non-Aila races and gaining accretions from the Ailas and the 
people at large; while the ftigveda with its ancillary Yajus and 
Saman was the religious expression of mainly the Ailas or Aryans 
as developed through reformed brahmanism and exhibited in 
sacrifice. 


V hat A yasa did seems to have been this. The statement that 
he arranged and divided the four-pada Veda into four suggests 
(1) that, though rc, saman, and probably yajus and Atharvan 4 
were distinguished before, as shown above, yet they had not been 
treated distinctly, all co-existed as four padas in one general Veda, 
and he definitely separated them and constituted them respectively 
as four distinct Vedas: or (2) that, at any rate, he expressly and 
formally fixed the fourfold division and completed the canon of each 
\eda in definite shape, which became final subject to small modi¬ 
fications afterwards. 5 He had four disciples and entrusted to each 
of them one Veda, viz. the Rigveda to Paila, the Yajurveda to 
VaisampSyana, the Samaveda to Jaimini and the Atharvaveda to 
Sumantu. 6 The priestly literature has suppressed all this just as it 
has ignored Vyasa (p. 9), for something of this sort must have 
taken place on any theory of the compilation of the four Vedas. 


1 Also Va 65, 27; Bd iii, 1, 26. 

2 Weber, pp. 123, 149-50. Macdonell, pp. 189, 194-5. So Vyasa 

by this Veda constituted the status of the brahman, Va 60 y 18 : Bd ii 
34, 18; Agl50, 25. * * 

3 Weber, p. 123. 

4 General remarks about these and mantras and their kinds, Bd ii 33 

36-46; 35, 71-3 : Va 61, 453-4. 

6 Macdonell, Sai.sk. Lit., pp 4 7- 50. 

0 \a 60, 12-15. Bd ii, 34, 12-15. Vis iii, 7-9. I.g i,39, 55-60. 
Xur i, 52, 11-13. Gar i, 215 , 12-13. MBh xii, 329, 12837-8; 342 , 
13025-7 (which substitutes Buka for the efita, see p. 21); 351. 13647-9 
(similarly). Bhag xii, 6, 51-3. 





VEDIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

Vedie age thus closed roundly at about 1000 b. c . 1 Anterio? 
itched back for centuries, as the chronological list on pages 191-^ 
'em! with pages 144-9 shows. There was a vast difference in time 
between the earliest hymns and the latest in the Rigveda. Hymns 
handed down orally during those centuries could hardly have 
escaped being gradually modified in their diction as the language 
gradually changed, and when they were at last collected into the 
canon, their diction would be rather that of the age when the 
collection was formed than that of the times when they were com¬ 
posed. 2 Hence it is not surprising, if the hymns betray no marked 
differences of language commensurate with the long Vedie period. 
They were sacred, but their text would not have attained to fixity 
and verbal veneration until the canon was completed and closed. 
Vet even then phonetic changes went on, and the samhita text did 
not take its final shape till after the completion of the Brahmanas, 
or about 600 b.c . 3 


CHAPTER XXVII 

the VEDIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS AND THE 
BRAHMANAS 

Though the Puranas say very little about secular history after 
the Bharata battle, yet the Puranic brahmans incorporated notices 
of the Vedie schools and later teachers. The development of those 
schools among Vyasa’s disciples is described best in the Vayu and 
Brahmanda, less fully in the Visnu, and the BhSgavata has copied 
less clearly and intelligently. 4 Many of the teachers named 5 are 
alluded to in Vedie literature, but their assignment in those several 
schools does not, I believe, always tally with their assignment in 
that literature; yet there may be truth in both, since teachers were 

1 So estimated also by Macdonell, Sansk. Lit., p. 47. 

' Id., pp. 47. 66. Weber, Mist . of Ind. L p. 20. 

8 Macdonell, op. eit., pp. 48, 50. 

4 Cf. Kiir i, 52 , 17-18 ; Va 7, 180 ; Of 73-7 ; Bd ii, 35, 83-6. 

5 Also in Bd ii. 33, 3-17 (not in Va): Kur i, 53, 5-25 ; Lg i, 7, 14- 
52 ; 24, 11-132 : but the lists are jumbled. There is much variation in 
many of the lesser names, and Va is generally followed when they are 
Uncertain. 
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RIGVEDIC SCHOOLS 

>ubt masters ot* more than one Veda. The account- in the 
\p( Ptiranas mentioned was obviously drawn up and added by tne 
uranic brahmans themselves, and deserves attention, because they 
had knowledge of those schools, and because the account was 
endorsed by the brahmanic Visnu and again by the still more 
brakmanic Bhagavata. 1 As I have not studied Yedie literature 
closely, I cannot venture to discuss intricacies, and so merely set 
out the account briefly here with a few comments. Care must be 
taken not to confuse different persons of the same name, for the 
account shows there were many such; thus, as will appear, there 
w r ere two Sumantus and several Yajnavalkyas, and the Jaimini 
who taught Pauspindya was great grandson of Vyasa's disciple 
Jaimini. 2 3 

Rujveda? Paila made two versions and gave them to his 
disciples, one to Indrapramati 4 and the other to Vaskala. Vaskala 
made four samhitas of his version and gave them severally to his 
four disciples, Bodhya, Agnimuthara, Parasara 5 * and Yajnavalkya. 
Indrapramati taught his version to Mandiikeya; he taught it to 
his son Satyasravas; he to Satyahita; and he to his son Satyasri. 
Satyasri had three great disciples, Devamitra Sakalya, llathltara 
Sakapurna 0 and Yuskali Bharadvaja ; and they established sakhfis. 
Sakalya made five sarhhitas and taugdit them to his five disciples, 
Mudgala, Golaka, Khallya, Yatsa and Saisireya. He was very 
conceited. 7 King ( Janaka 9 of Videha performed a horse-sacrifice 
and a great concourse of rishis attended it. He offered great wealth 
(including slaves 8 ) to whoever should be the greatest among them, 
so they challenged one another to discussion. Yajnavalkya, son of 
Brahmavaha, vanquished them all with his questions, and then 
challenged Sfikalya with the penalty that whichever failed should 


1 Weber, Hist, of lad. Lit ., p. 142, note, refers to the Vis and Va 
accounts, but doubts their trustworthiness—gratuitously. 

2 They are treated as one, Weber, op cit., p. 240, note *. 

3 Va 60, 24-32, G3-6 : 61, i-4. Bd ii, 34, 24-33; 35, 1-7. Vis iii, 
/, 16-26. Ag 150 , 25-6; 258 (a disquisition); 270, 2-3. Bhtlg xii, 
6, 53-60. 

* To be distinguished from the earlier Indrapramati, p. 214. 

r To be distinguished from earlier Paraiaras, p. 213. 

0 6akapuni. Weber, op. cit., p. 85. 

7 Jndudhankura-garvif'i ; hence called Vidagdha, Weber, pp. 33, 129: 
Vcdic Index ii, 29C. Cf. MBh xiii, 14, 689-92 1 

8 Videha slaves, Vedic Index , ii, 212. 



YAJURVEDIC SCHOOLS 



►rfpfty his life. He answered all Sfikalya’s questions, but Sakai' 
not answer his single question and so perished. 1 Yajrlavalkya 
n carried off the prize. 2 Sfikapiirna Rathltara made three 
samhitas and also a nirukta. He had four disciples, Ketava, 
Dalaki, 3 Satabalaka and Naigama. 4 * 6 Vaskali Bharadvaja made 
three samhitas, and had three disciples, Nandayanlya, Pannagari 
and Aryava. 

Yajurvedaf Vaisampayana made 86 samhitas (27, Visnu) and 
all his disciples received thorn except Yajiiavalkya, who was dis¬ 
carded because of his presumption. Those 86 disciples fashioned 
samhitas, and comprised three groups distinguished geographically, 
the northern, the madhyade^ya and the eastern the chiefs of which 
Wer c respectively Syamayani, Asuri and Alambi. They were all 
called Carakas and Carakadhvaryus, and (says the Visnu) Taittirivas. 
Ya jnavalkya, called Brahmarati, 0 fashioned independently separate 
yajuses, 7 and had 15 disciples, Kanva, Madhyamdina, &c. (names 
given): they were called Vfijins. So there were 101 recensions 
altogether. 

All these occurrences and names are explained in a story. 8 which 
consists largely of fable and grew out of a misunderstanding of 
names. It says (among other things) that Yajhavalkya Brahmarati 
when discarded had to disgorge the yajuses he had learnt from 
Yaisampayana, and the other disci; Vs picked them up; that he 
then worshipped the sun and obtained his own special yajuses from 
the sun ; and that the name Vajin arose because he was afva-r^a. 
Now vojifi can be synonymous with, vdjasani , the name of a 



1 Va 60, 32-62, Bd ii, 34, 33-68. Referred to, YBh xiii, 14, 689 ? 
Yi adds—Sakalya s disciples on his death incurred the guilt of brah- 
^anicide, but went to Badaditya tirtha at Pavanapura and were purified 
(6*0, 67-75 and 59, 108-30). 

2 This might explain the name Vdjasani of a Yajfiavalkya (Weber, 
P* 104), except that the name Yajasaneya appears to have arisen earlier; 
see infra under Yajurveda. 

3 Here Va (60, 65-6; 61, 1) has apparently confused the text and 

inserted six names wrongly. 

* Vis says, the fourth dimple made a nirukta. 

6 Va 61, 5-10, 23-6. Bd ii, 35, 8-13,26-30. Vis ii i,S, 1-2, 12-13. 
Ag 160, 27-8 ; 259 (a disquisition) ; 270, 3 -5. Bhag xii, 6’, 61-74. 

* Vis says, son of Brahmarata : Bhag, son of Pevarata. 

7 Called aydtaydma, which Vaiiampayana did not know ; bo Vis. 
•Bhag copied this. 

8 Va 61, 11-23. Bd ii 35, 14-26. Vi§ iii, 5, embellishing. 

Y 2 
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SAMAVEDIC SCHOOLS 

valkya; this Yajuavalkya was (either Yajasani or) Vsjasaney 
liis disciples, the Vajasaneyas of the White Yajus, were 
called shortly Vajins : but vdjin was misunderstood as a c horse 
and so he is styled aSvarupa. 1 Similarly, Tittiri was apparently 
the chief of the disciples of the Black Yajus, 2 and his followers were 
the Taittiiiyas. 

This Yajna valkya as Vaisamp ay ana’s disciple would have been 
prior to Janamejaya III, and his teaching- appears to have been 
adopted by that king, for, it is said, Janamejaya established the 
A ajasarieyaka school in disregard of a Vaisampayana and in spite 
of his curse, but ultimately abdicated. 3 In other respects this 
account of the Yajurveda, and especially of the Black Yajus, appears 
from its brevity and indefiniteness and the large number of 
disciples and recensions to have contracted the succession of 



teachers; and the three leaders of the Taittiriyas, Syamayani, 
Asuri and Alambi, should be placed soon after Adhisimakrsna's 
time, if this Asuri is the same as Pahcasikha's teacher (see infra). 

tidmaveth* Jaimini taught this to his son Sumantu, he to his 
son Sutvan, and he to his son Sukarman. Sukarman Jaimini made 
a thousand samhitas of it. J He had two famous disciples, Pausyah ji 
or Pauspinji G and Hiranyanabha Kausalya. Pauspiiiji made 
500 samhitas and taught them to his four disciples, who were 
called the f northern saman chanters’. Hiranyanabha made 500 
also (15, J tmu) and taught them to his disciples, who were called 
the t eastern saman chanters A PauspinjBs disciples were Laugaksi 
(or Lokaksi), Jvuthumi, ICusTtin and Lilhgali. Laugaksi had five 
disciples, and their schools were those of Ranayanlya, Tandiputra, &c 
(names given). Kuthumi had his three sons as his disciples, Aurasa, 


A i*?, misunderstanding, makes the sun appear asvavupa. Bhag copied. 

Weber, pp. 41, 87, 90-1. A r is, misunderstanding, turned him and 
the other disciples into partridges; and so also Bhag. Tittiri was a name, 
see p. 105. 

3 Mat 50, 57-65. A n 99, 250-6. This Vai-ampayana can hardly 
have been Vyasa's disciple, chronologically. He may have been the 
A'aiSampayana of the MBh (i, 60, 2227 f.); but there he has been con¬ 
fused with \ yasa’s disciple, and so Vyasa and the earlier Vaisampayana 
have been wrongly introduced. 

\ il 61, 27-47. Bd ii, 35, 31-55. Partially, A r is iii, o', 1-8: Bhfi" 
xii, 6, 75-80: Ag 1.50, 28-9; 260 (a disquisition); 270, 6-8. 

Here Vfi and Bd toll a fable about him and Indra. 

Favsyanji (\ a, Bd) is a misleading of Pausj'in.ji (A'is), i. c. Tam- 
j indya ; Vedic Index, ii, 27 . 
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and Bhagavitti. and these Kauthumas formed thre< 
.^^op(ins. Sauridyu and Srngiputra were apparently disciples of 
turasa or Bhagavitti, 2 and Srngiputra declared three samhitas, 
those of Caila, Praclnayoga and Sural a. Parasarya Kauthuma 
declared six samhitas, those of Asurayana, a Patanjali, &c. (names 
given). Langali and Salihotra 3 each declared six saiiihitus. 
Lahgali’s six disciples were Bhaluki, Jaimini, Lomagayani, &c. 
(names given); and they promulgated samhitas. 

Hiranyanabha Kausalya^s disciple was prince Krta. He made 
-4 samhitas, and declared them to his disciples, Rada, Gautama, 
Persiara, &c. (names given); and they were the Kfirta 4 sJiman 
banters. Pauspihji and Ivrta were the most famous of all satnan 
chanters. This statement about Hiranyanabha, Krta and his 
disciples is wrongly introduced here, for they belonged to a much 
earlier period (p. 173): it has been inserted in order to bring them 
m to the scheme of Vedic schools derived from A yasa, 

Atharvaveda . 5 Sumantu divided it into two and taug'ht it to 
Kabandha. Kabandha divided it into two again and gave one part 
to Patliya and the other to Devadarsa (or Vedasparsa). The latter 
] nade four versions and taught them to his four disciples, Moda, 
Erahmabala, Pippalada and Saulkayani. The Pathyas had three 
divisions, those of Jajali, 0 Kumudadi and a ‘Saunaka^. ‘Saunaka* 
niade two samhitas, and gave one to Babhru and the other to 
Saindhavayana. Saindhava gave that to Muhjakesa and it was 
}l gain made into two. The best vikalpaua* of the samhitas are 
the Naksatrakalpa, Vaitana, Samhitavidhi, Arigiras’s kalpa and 
®&ntikalpa. 

This account of the Yedic schools has brought them well into the 
brahmana period, and the chronology of that period may be con¬ 
sidered. The great Brahman as 7 were composed in the country of 


1 To be distinguished from other Parft£aras, p. 213. 

The text is defective. 

Salihotra may — Ku&Ttin, but Bd makes him = Lang di. 

Va, and Bd misread this as Krdnta (p. 173). 

5 Vn 6 1, 49-55. Bd ii, 55, 55-62. Vis iii, 6 , 9-15. Ag 150, 30; 
'-*>1 (a disquisition); :J70, 8-9. Bhii.c -ii, 7, 1-4. 

” Jajali in Hv 142, 7999 (it genuine) was much earlier. 

7 Their formation, ten functions (vidhi), tic. ; Bd ii, 33, 47-58: \a 
Occompletely) 5.9, 130, 132-41. Their declarers are styled rsi-jmn'aka 

B( * ii, 33 , 1. 
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AGE OF THE BRAHMANAS 

urus or allied Kuru-Pancalas, 1 hence the fusion of those 
oples is important, which occurred more than a century after the 
Bharata battle or about 820 b.c. (p. 285). 

The Pancavimsa and Taittiiiya. Brahmanas are the most archaic 
of the regular Brahmanas. 2 The Pancavirhsa, though its home 
apparently lay farther east, yet contains a minute description of 
sacrifices performed on the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvatf, and has 
no allusion to the Kuru-Pancalas; hence it was apparently composed 
before the blending, 3 and while the Kurus still reigned at Hastina- 
pura and over Kuruksetra (say) about 830 b.c. The Taittirlya 
refers to the united Kuru-Pancalas, 4 and was therefore composed 
after the fusion, (say) soon after 800 b.c. * A more recent group 
is formed by the Jaiminlya, the Kausltaki and the Aitareya 
Brahmanas. The first of these is probably the oldest, while the 
third seems, on linguistic grounds at least, to be the latest of the 
three/ The Satapatha is posterior to these. Latest of all are 
the Gopatha Brahmana and the short Brahmanas of the Samaveda. 5 
All these would be posterior to the fusion of the Kurus and 
Pancalas, and so the Jaiminlya refers repeatedly to the Kuru- 
Pancalas, and they are mentioned in the Satapatha and Gopatha. 0 
The Brahmana period ended apparently before or about 600 b.c.; 7 
hence the Satapatha may be placed somewhat before that date, and 
it will probably not be far wrong to put the Jaiminlya, the KausT- 
taki and the Aitareya about half-way between the Taittirlya and 
the Satapatha, in the last quarter of the eighth century and the 
first quarter of the seventh, the Jaiminlya first and the Aitareya 
third. 

By the end of the seventh century b.c., the original Puranas had 
been compiled as shown in chapter IV, and the old traditions 
became known to a certain extent to the recluse brahmans who 
composed the Brahmanas (pp. 10, 63): hence the Satapatha notices 
much legend, though seemingly with doubtful success. 8 The fact 


1 Vedic Index , i. 165. 2 Macdcmell, Sansk. Lit., p. 203. 

Id., p. 210. Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit., pp. 67-8. 

4 Vedic Index, i, 165. 

15 Macdoncll, Sansk. Lit., p. 203. 

The Kuru-Paticala dynasty ended about 400 is.r. (p. 180). 

7 Macdonell, Sansk. Lit ., pp. 50, 215. Win tern itz. in his Oeschichte der 
Indischen Litteratur (i, p. 23) makes the landmark the rise of Buddhism, 
which practically agrees. 

1 e. g. its story of Gotuma R&kilgona, pp. 224. 311. 
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CERTAIN POST-VEDIC TEACHERS 

e Brahmanas make no reference to the Pandavas or t 
ta battle has been explained; 1 and the reason why the 
aratas are not mentioned in the geographical lists of the Aitareya 
Brahmana, in Mann, or in the Buddhist texts, 2 is simply that the 
term Bharata had become too wide for particular use, as noticed in 
P* 293. The futility of expecting to find secular history in the 
Brahmanas, which are purely priestly literature, is emphasized by 
the fact that they take very little notice even of contemporary 
kings. 

r Phe foregoing succession of teachers of the \edic schools dining 
the Brahmana period may be supplemented by notices of various 
hrahmans who were contemporary. Many are mentioned in 
^ edic literature and in the Mahabharata and Puranas, but 
generally in brahmanic statements without definite historical con¬ 
nexions : 3 yet here may be noticed certain of them on wdiom light 
can be thrown so as to suggest their mutual, and approximately 


r cal, positions. 

A near relative probably of the Pandavas" purohita Dhaumya was 
Ayoda Dhaumya, who lived in the time of their successor Pariksit II 
nnd his son Janamejaya III. 4 * He had three disciples, Upamanyu, 
Aruni Uddalaka Pancfilya and Veda. Yeda became Junamejaya's 
purohita. 6 Uddalaka 6 was son of Aruna Aupavesi Gautama. Aruna 
had learnt of Upavesa and of Asvapati 7 prince of the Kekayas, 
who instructed also PracTnasala Aupamanyava. Uddalaka learnt 
also of Patancala Kapya (p. 250). He was contemporary with 
Svaidayana Saunaka and Sauceya Pracinayogya, 8 and he or his 


1 P. 283. See also Macdonell, Scinxk, Lit., p. 2*6. 

“ Vedic Index , ii, p. 96. 

MBh i, 53, 2041-50 is a brakmanical jumble. 

* Dhaumya was a Ka^yapa (p. 233). So Aitar Biahm (vii, 5, j 7) sajf 

t’ie KaSyapas were Janamejaya's hereditary priests. 

6 MBh i, 3, 673-97, 740-6* 53, 2047, Weber, Hut. of Ind. Lit. , 

P* 71. An Aruni, Var 37, 7. 

0 He was an Angirasa, Mat 196 , 4, 6, 8. He must be distinguished 
from Uddala or Uddalaki, an Atreya (Mat 197. 2) whose son was 
Eaeiketas, called also N&eiketa. They appear in brakmanical fables: 
MBh xiii, 17, 1291-2; 71, 3486-7: Var 193, 12 f. Vedic Index i, 
pp. 88-9, 432. Katha Upanisad i, 1 1 and 11; ii, 4, 5 apparently 
identifies them. 

7 There wore more than one Asvapati, see p. 164, and Mat 908 , 5. 

Satapatha Brahm xi, 4, 1-9; 5, 3. 
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CERTAIN POST-VEDIC TEACHERS 

Auddalaka were contemporary with that Praclnasala, 

-r brahmans and Asvapati. 1 Uddfilaka had a son begotten 
of his wife by a disciple at his request, Svetaketu Auddalaki 
Aruneya. 2 He had a favourite disciple Kahoda (Kauslfcaki 3 ) and 
gave him his daughter Sujata in marriage, and their son was 
Astavakra. Kahoda was vanquished by Vandin in a controversy 
before king * Janaka 9 and was drowned. Svetaketu and Astavakra, 
uncle and nephew, were of the same age and were brought up in 
Uddalaka's hermitage. When Astavakra learnt of his father's 
fate, they both went to Janaka Ugrasena Puskaramalin and over¬ 
came Vandin. 4 Contemporary with Svetaketu were the Pancala 
king Pravahana Jaivala 5 and Jala Jatukarnya. 6 

It is said Svetaketu, who was reckoned a rishi, 7 established strict 
monogamy for women, in relation to brahman women. 8 It is 
amazing that such a story should have been fabricated and preserved, 
if not true; and if true, it would indicate that laxity among 
brahmans (which various stories suggest in early times) did not 
disappear till some time later than the Bharata battle. 9 

Uddalaka had as pupils Yajhavalkya Vajasaneya 10 and Proti 
Kausurubindi. The Vajasaneya school was established in or 
by Janamejaya Ill’s time (p. 324). Yajhavalkya had Asuri as 


1 Chandogya Up. v, 11-17. 

2 MBh i, 122, 4724, 4735: iii, 132 , 10599: xii, 34, 1229: xiii, 
165, 7671. Weber, pp. 71, 137. Called by abridgement, ‘ son of 
Gautama/ SBE i, pp. 76-7 ; Vedic Index ii, p. 409. Mentioned, MBh 
ix, 39, 2207-9. 

J Vedic Index , i, p. 145. 

4 MBh iii, 132 , 10599 to 134 , 10690. Ram vi, 121, 16. Fables about 
Astavakra, MBh xiii, 19, 1390 f.; Br 212, 72 f. 

Chandogya Up. v, 3, 1. Brhadaranyaka Up. vi, 2, 1. 

' Vedic Index ii, p. 409. 7 Apastaraba i, 2, 5, 4-6. 

MBh i, 122, 4724-35. Y r et the same is attributed far earlier to 
Plrghatamas, 104, 4202—3. Both possibly true. 

Cf. the story of Jabsla and her son Satyakaraa, who were later 
{infra); Chandogya Up. iv, 4, 1-2. Cf. Vedic Index i, 273, 479-80; 
ii, 84, 259. As regards polyandry, MBh i, 195, 7244 to 196 , 7271. Was 
the description of a brahman by adding jmtra to his mother’s name (a 
practice that prevailed about this period) due to such laxity l Weber. 
Jlist. of I7i/l. Lit., pp. 71, 131 : where Krsna Devakrputm, the scholar, 
i:* plainly different from Kp§na the king; so Vedic Index, i, p. 184. 
Krsna was a very common name, and Devakn (and therefore the feminine 
Dev ikl) an ordinary name. 

10 Bhag ix, 22, 38, if correct, would refer to an earlier Yajhavalkya. 
There were many Yajhavalkyas (p. 237). 




CERTAIN POST-VEDIC TEACHERS 

1 AsurPs first disciple was Pancasikha, who was of Parasai? 
was a bhiksu, 1 2 and was called Kapileya (it is said) after his^ 
tester-mother Kapila and shortly Kapila by the Sankhyas. 3 He 
went to Janaka Janadeva, king of Mithila, and the king gave up 
his hundred teachers and followed Pancasikha, who taught him 
nioksa according to the Sahkhya; 4 5 and Janaka Dharmadhvaja also 
was his disciple. 6 Two stages below Asuri was Asurayana, with 
whom Yaska was contemporary. 0 This Yiynavalkya also taught 
Madhuka Paingya, he taught Cuda Bhfigavitti, he Janaki Aya- 
sthuna, and he Satyakama Jabala. 7 

In a chronological succession of teachers are named (downwards)— 
Upavesi, Aruna, Uddalaka, Yajhavalkya, Asuri and Asurayana: 8 
and Vodhu (or Vodha), Kapila, Asuri and Pancasikha are mentioned 
as connected teachers, 9 treating Kapila and Pancasikha as distinct. 

These particulars yield something like a chronological scheme, 
and all the more important of these teachers 10 are shown in the 
following table, which is in continuation of those on pages 148-9 
and 192. It starts with teachers contemporary with the Pandavas, 
Pariksit II and Janamejaya III, and nearly all the persons in the 
first four columns are connected by synchronisms. There are few 
synchronisms touching the teachers in columns 5-8, yet something 
may be done to estimate their positions, for the notice of some of 
them in the Brahmanas would no doubt warrant the inference 
that such a person flourished well before the Brahmana which 
mentions him, at least a quarter of a century prior. The steps are 


1 Weber, op. cit ., pp. 128, 131, 235-6. Vedie Inch i, 72. 

MBh xii, 322, 11875. 

3 Of. Mat 3, 29. He is confused with the mythical Kapila, MBh vi, 
34. 1230: xii, 312, 13078-9; 341, 12932; 344, 13254; 351 , 13703: 
iii, 220, 14197 : Mat 171 , 1-4 : story of Sagara's sons (p. 271): Pad ii, 
75, 2 —and so called cira-jlrin , MBh xii, 218, 7890. 

1 MBh xii. 218, 7883-7900 : 219 , 7930-4. Fable, 269, 9600-4. 

5 MBh xii, 322, 11855, 11875 with 321, 11839 40, 

Weber, pp. 128, 235-6. Vedic Index i, 72. 

Weber, pp. 130, 134. Brhadarnnyaka Up. vi, 3, 7-11. 

8 Brhadfiranyaka Up. vi, 5, 2-3. 

8 Va 101, 338. Bd iv, 2, 273-4. Mat 102, 18 and Kur i. 53, 15 
(l oth placing Vodhu third). Cf. Va 23, 141: Lg i, 7, 41: 24, 41 : 
V Mi xii, 320, 11783-4 (which all omit Vodhu). 

1 ’ Cf. Bd ii, 33, 1-17 ; which is wanting in Va. For the references for 
i he following statements see Vedic hide?' generally. The dates of the 
krfihmanas are tliose suggested above. 
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P0ST-VED1C TEACHERS CHRONOLOGICAL 



ered as far as 100 , but beyond that there are no clear roj 0 
chronisms to mark definite steps. 

Thus the Taittirlya Brahmana shows that Arana Aupavesi 1 lived 
well before 800 b.c., and the synchronisms coupled with the date of 
the Bharata battle assign him to the early half of the ninth 
century b.c. Similarly the Jaiminlya shows that Yajnavalkya 
Vajasaneya lived well before 725, and his position in the table 
places him more than a century earlier. The Satapatha notices 
Uddalaka, Svetaketu, Sakalya, Asuri, Madhuka, Pradnayogya and 
Satyakama, and shows that Satyakama, the latest of them, lived 
well before 600 b.c. The Kausltaki mentions Uddalaka, Svetaketu 
and Madhuka, and fixes their time closer in that Madhuka, the 
latest of these, lived well before 700. The most effective indication 
is that to the Tandins belonged the Tandya or Pancavimsa 
Brahmana of the Samaveda , 2 so that Tandiputra and all the prior 
teachers of that Veda in column 7 were anterior to 830 b.c. 

If then we work on these inferences according to the sequence in 
the table and with the scale proposed at page 182, we may estimate 
the periods when the teachers flourished, except as regards those of 
the Atharvaveda for whom there are no synchronisms. In the 
ninth century B. c. flourished Uddfilaka in the first quarter, 
Svetaketu about the middle, and Sakalya and Tandiputra in the 
third quarter. In the eighth century Asuri and Madhuka at the 
beginning, Pahcasikha in the middle, and Asurayana and Yaska 
in the fourth quarter. In the seventh century Satyakama in the 
second quarter. This estimate for Pancasikha agrees with Buddhist 
legends, which speak of him as long prior to Buddha . 3 

The account of the Vedic schools shows that Vyasa’s successors 
exercised individual liberty in dealing with the text of the Vedas as 
arranged by him, and so there grew up a multitude of modifications 
which constituted different € uses’, Five Puranas explain briefly 
how that happened . 4 The differences arose from the idiosyncrasies 
(dfffi- ribhfama) of the various teachers, and consisted in their 
arrangement of the mantras and Brah m anas and in their trans¬ 
position of tones and syllables (stara-variba), but the essential text 


1 Vedic Index i, 35. 

2 Macdonell, Sansk. Lit ,, jip. 209-10. Weber, op. cit . p. 63. 

3 Weber, op. cit., p. 236. 

1 Vii 58, 12-18. Bd ii, 31, 12-18. Mat 144 , 11-17. Lg i, 39, 58-60. 
Kur i, 29, 44-6. 




ESTABLISHMENT OF SAMHITA TEXT 

remained fixed apparently. 1 The multiplicity and varianc 
s different uses must have worked their own remedy in the 
gradual selection of the best versions and the elimination of the 
rest, until at length one use became generally accepted as the 
established Samhita text. 2 The table shows that the growth of 
diversities continued during at least eight successions of teachers, 
that is, nearly two centuries according to the above estimated dates. 
The reverse process could hardly have taken much less time. The 
two processes therefore probably occupied nearly four centuries, and 
this may be suggested as one reason why ‘the Samhita text did 
not come into existence till after the completion of the Brfihmanas 5 
or about 600 n.c. a 


Moreover, when we compare the teachers in column 4 with those 
in columns 5-8, we notice that there is no agreement between the 
two classes (except perhaj^s as regards No. 100, ‘ Yajnavalkya ’) 4 
until we reach Asuri and Asurayana. This want of agreement is 
entirely what should be expected, because the Vedic schools could 
not have dominated all the religious teachers forthwith, and had 
gradually to make good their special province and authority, each 
as regards its own Veda. That process would have been slow, not 
only because of religious conservatism and jealousy,® but also 
because the multiplicity of competing versions would have weakened 
their prerogative. It would have required a long time ; and the 
table shows that from Vyasa’s disciples to Asuri (when the influence 
began to appear) was more than a century and a half. During 
that period religious teachers of the old order would have continued 
to flourish independently alongside the growing Vedic chook and 
that is what column 4 shows. 0 The two streams of teaching 
would have persisted, with gradually diminishing difference, even 
longer than that, and may not have blended till the close of the 
B rah maim period. Hence that condition may be suggested as 
another cause why ‘ the Samhita text did not come into existence 
till after the completion of the Brahmanas*. 


1 So Maodonell, Sansk. Lit p. 49. 

Weber, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 3 Macdonell, op. cit ., p. 50. 

4 Not ceitain, because there were several Yajfiavelkyas. 

6 Weber, op. cit., p. 13. This would have restricted the citation by 
one school of teachers of another school. 

0 Such must have been the position that naturally resulted from the 
establishment of the Vedic schools, however they were established. 





CONCLUDING REMARKS 



?re notice of historical tradition on the religious side closes, , 
Puranas and epic contain nothing noteworthy about later 
teachers. Their account stops with Asurayana, who has been 
assigned to about the end of the eighth century b. c. It was 
drawn up by the Puranic brahmans as mentioned above, and the 
fact that they continued the lines of religious teachers, beyond the 
stage where their secular tradition closed (p. 57), down to about 
700 b. c. with precise statements, and allude to nothing later 
personal except to Buddha curtly or vaguely, indicates that those 
additions were made then as a second stage while personal knowledge 
was fresh. Not long afterwards Jainism and Buddhism challenged 
the supremacy of the brahmans, and no traditions about later 
teachers were added. Secular chronicles preserved knowledge of 
the dynasties and kings who reigned in the chief countries, and 
were incorporated in the Bhavisya Purana, and copied later into the 
Matsya 1 and other Puranas in the third century a.d. and afterwards 
(p* ^0). Religious tradition about the same jjeriod would seem to 
have become too scanty, uncertain or confused amid the religious 
conflicts to gain admittance into the Puranas. 

Ancient tradition was compiled into the original Purana about 
the ninth century b. c., later religious historical tradition was 
added till the end of the eighth century b. c., and the chronicles of 


the kings of the Kali age were incorporated in the Puranas in 
prophetic guise down to the early part of the fourth century a. d. 
Such were the three main stages of the compilation of historical 
tradition in the Puranas. 


1 It existed before (p. 51). 
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ilie following words have been generally included in this index, but 
are sometimes omitted when merely descriptive and not materially 
important, namely, (1) generic names such as Aila, Yadava and Ahgirasa; 
y) proper names used generically such as Vasistha and Bharadvaja; 
(3 ) names of countries, districts, towns, rivers and mountains. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a ps apsaras metr 

b brahman rat 

c country, district ]> 

f family, gotra patr 

<J god, goddess pi 

k king j)r 

m man 


Abhayada k 144. 

Abhibhu k 101. 

Abhijit k 105, 148. 

Abhimanyu pr 94, 148, 166, 330. 
AbhTra p 284. 

Abhyavai-tin h 8. 169, 222. 

Abu mt 261, 279, 290. 
iicarya 195, 316. 

Aecboda riv 69. 

Adam’s Bridge 278. 
AdbiiJmakfsna k 52, 167, 181-2, 
201, 285, 324, 330. 
adhvaryu 316-17. 
i"idi-deva y 47. 

Adfna & 86. 
adi-Purana 23-4. 

Adrika aps 69. 

Adrfyanti w 204, 208-9. 

Advisena r 165. 

Afghan p 2 71. 

Afghanistan 296, 298. 

Agasti r 239. 

Agastya r (1) husband of lopv- 
mudra 38, 59, 75, 168- 9, 191, 
240, 243. (2) Mailravaruna 63, 
215-16, 238 -9. (3) indefinite 8, 
71, 73, 142, 238-13, 306, (4 )f 
73, 189, 224, 238-40, 304. 


metronymic 

pss 

princess 

mountain 

2 

queen 

people 

r 

rishi 

patronymic 

riv 

river 

place 

t 

town 

prince 

to 

woman 


Agastya/239, 241-3. 

Ages 175-9. 

; Agneya 185, 224. 

Agni (1 ) (j 1G3, 185, 262. (2) VaU- 
vdnara 311. (3) Parana 14, 80. 
Agni r (1) Aurva 68, 131, 140, 

I 191,200,268. (2) 131. 
Agnimajhara b 322. 

Agnivaroas b 23. 

Agnivarna k 91, 93, 94, 121, 149. 
Aguive£a r 192, 224. 

Agnive^ya r 217, 234, 256. 
Agnive4yRyana /256. 

Aguha k 65. 

Abalyft w 76, 116, 222. 

Ahampati k 128-9. 

Ahamyati k 110, 128, 141, 144. 
Aharya pr 248, 250. 

Ahicchattra c 113, 166, 274. 
Ahicchattra Ml3, 274. 
aliiiiisa 316. 

Ahmagu k 94, 129, 149. 

AhlnSsva k 129. 

Ahyti k 103. 

Abuka k 105. 

Aida = Aila 288. 

Aidavida metr 147. 

Aik$vaka/>«D‘ 90, = Aiksvaku. 
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Fiku patr and / 39, 48, 79- 
£§2, 84, 89, 90, 122, 180-2, 204, 
288-9. 


Aila (1) j patr or metr 41, 88, 211, 
254, 287-8. (2) race 8, 18, 38, 

40, 79, 84-5, 99, 124-5, 221, | 
258, 200, 289, 292-6, 305-6, 
309-14, 319-20. 


Ailavila metr 39, 42, 241. 

Ai\\xho, patr 172, 

4lndradyumni 'pair 96. 

Aitareya Brahmvana 320. 
aitihasika 34, 70. 

• Aja(l) k 92, 121, 126, 132, 147, 
275, (2) p 132. 

Ajaka k 144. 

Ajamldha k (1) 7, 90, 99-101, 
110-13, 115-17, 122-3, 133, 
146, 170, 191, 221, 223, 225-7, 
_ 274,299, 316. (2)Somaka ll6. 
Ajanadha/274, 294. 

Ajamiika k 316. 

Ajasya for Ayasya 219. 

Ajata£atru k 286-7. 

AjTgarta r 191, 198, 206, 219. 
akhyana 21, 33, 35. 

Skhyayika 54-5. 

Akrodhana k 110, 148. 

Alq$f6va k 145. 

Akj-tavrana b 23. 

Akrura k 107, 280. 

Aksamala w 134. 


Alaka t 297. 

Alarnbi b 323-4, 331. 

Alambusa (1) aps 135. (2) q 

135-6. 


Alarka 1: 16, 25, 27, 147, 154, 164, 
168, 229, 270. 

Alexander, °dria 137. 

Allahabad, see Prat i? than a and 
Pi a yaga. 

Amahlyava patr 250, 

Amalnyu r 250. 

Aniarsa k 149. 

Amftvasu k 85, 88, 99, 123, 144, 


258. 


Ambasthap 109, 264, 293. 
Amitrakar&ma k 102. 

Am6u k 146. 

Am&umant k 147, 157, 164, 272-3. 
Amurtarayas k (1) Gaya 40, 133, 
_ 264-5. (2) west 40, 133. 

Amurtarayasa pair 39, 40. 

Anala k 103. 

Anamitra k Ayodhya 94. 

Anamitra pr Yddava (1) 103, 105, 
107. (2) 103, 105-7. 

Allanata r 192, 251. 

Ananta k 102, 146, 155. 

Anaranva k (1) 145, 216, 263. 
_ (2) 93. 

Anarta (1) k 98. (2) c 85, 88, 98, 
122, 137, 196, 257, 288, 304. 
Anava (l) race 40, 78, 87-8, 108, 
124, 145, 147, 149, 262, 264, 
292-4, 310. (2) eastern 87-8, 

158, 272, 295. 

Ancestors, see Pitrs, 

Andhaka (1) k 103-6, 148. 170-1, 
279-80. (2) / 104-5, 280, 

294. 

Audhlgn r 192, 230. 

Andhra p and c 235. 

And Ira k 108. 

Alienas k (1) Aiksvdku 145. (2) 

Aila 85-6, 88, 127. (3) Videha 
149. 

Anga (1) Jc 132, 147, 158, 163, 

• 272. (2) ?• 132. (3) c and p 

39, 42, 109-10, 131-2, 142, 

J 58, 167, 220, 264, 272, 276, 
282, 286, 292-4, 314. 
a hga, book 1. 

Arigada k 278. 

Ahgadlya t 278. 

Angara k 108, 142, 144. 167. 
Angarasetu k 108. 

Angiras r (1) primeval 185, 220. 

(3) Atharvan 218-19. (3) in 

raiscdl 157, 162-3, 220, 304. 

(4) general 70,186-7, 218, 246, 
307. 



Ambnrisa k (1) Manava 40, 92, 
98, 256. (2) Ayodhya 34, 39-42. 
92-3, 98, 126, 147, 229, 262, 
273. (3) Nariscandra 92. (4) 

pr 246. 


Aiigiras hymns 318. 

Ahgirasa (11 f 112,158,160,163-4. 
186-7,190-2,201,218 25,245 
51, 304, 310, 315, 327. (2) g 

218. 
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&gn4s-kalpa 325. 

Afuia = Vayu Pur ana, 77. 
Aniruddka pr 291. 

Afijana k 95, 149. 

Antara k 28, 144. 
antariksa-^ga 118. 

Antibhfira, °nara lc 83, 129, 264. 
Anu (1) h 61, 87-8, 108-9, 142, 
145, 259. (2)f 87-8, 139. 

Anuha k 64-5, 69, 148. 164, 204, 
213. .' 

AnSpa> 16, 266. 


Aruna b (l) 131. (2) 131, 327> 

329-30, 332. 

Arundhatl (l) w 135, 189, 204. 

(2) star 135. 

Aruneya patr 328. 

Aruni pair 327. 

ArusI io 193-4. 

Arvavasu r 224, 237. 

Arvavlra r 243. 

Aryaman g 44. 

Aryans 1-3, 8, 124, 137, 287, 
295-6, 305-6, 311-12, 320. 


anusanga 24. 
anu6usruma' 1 8. 
anuvaihSa 28 . 

Aparna w 69, 70. 

Apastamba (1) r 224. (2) author 

_ 43-51, 53-4. 

Apastamba-tlrtha 74. 


Aryava & 323. 

Aryavarta c 300. 

ASija r 157-8. 

ASmaka (1) k 91-2, 94, 131-2, 
147, 159, 208. (2) p 131-2, 

180-1, 28G. (3) 6 131. 

ASman, name 133. 


Apastambi / 224. 

Apava r (1) 153, 191, 206, 217, 
266. (2) 191, 207, 269. 

Apnavana r 129, 191, 193, 197, 
_ 304. 

Apnuyana, Apravana r 197. 
Apratiratba k 225-7. 
apu 206. 

Avadhi, °dhin k 128, 148. 

Ai aneya r 213. 

Aiani to 134, 136, 204, 213. 
Aravalli hills 299. 

Aravin k 128. 

Avbuda mi 261. 

Arcanauas r 192, 230. 

Arclra k 145. 

Arhata 37, 68. 

Arilia A ( 1 ) 110 . ( 2 ) 110 . 

Aris(a k 255. 

Aristanemi (1) k 149. (2) r 189. 

(3) Tarksya 189, 312. 

Aijuna /,• (i) Kdrtavirya 7, 16, 25, 
41, 72, 76, 130, 144, 151-3, 
155, 171, 199, 206,229, 242, 
262, 265-7, 270. (2) Pdndava 
- 52, 130, 166, 282-4. (3) 130. 

4rksa patr 8, 133, 168.. 

Ar^abha/ 225. 

Arstisena r (1) 165, 247, 252. (2) 
Devdpi 165,252. (3) 202. 

ArtbuSastra 54. 

Aiuddha k 167. 


a6rama 37. 

Aiva 7ii 213. 

Aivamedha k 133, 169-70, 230. 
a^varaedha 114, 133. 
A6vamedhadatta k 330. 

Aivapati k (1) 164. (2) others 

327-8, 330. 
a^varapa 323-4. 

ASvattha (1) name 133. (2) tree 

309. 

A&vatthamau 148, 192, 224. 
Aivins g 66, / 194, 262, 300. 

Astaka k 142-3, 146, 235, 266-7. 
Astaratha k 145, 153-5. 

Astavakra b 328, 330. 

Asanianjas k 147, 157, 164, 271-2. 
Asamaujas pr 105. 

Asanga pr 107. 

Asanga k 8. 
asceticism 62, 308. 

Asija r 157. 

Aslmakysna k 52. 

Asita(l) k Balm 19, 134,147, 153, 
155, 268. (2) r 8, 69, 192, 

231-4, 318. (3) pair 165, 192. 

(4) asura 233. (5) for Auiijct 

161. 

asura 66, 68, 87, 187-9, 194 6, 
218, 290-2, 304, 306. 

Asura vana 6 325, 329-34. 

A.suri b 57, 323—4, 328-33. 
Asvahaiya r 250. 
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in 44. 

Tvan (1) r 191, 218-19, 319. 
2) Vamtlia 319. (3) hymns 

_ 318. 

Athawana 21, 319. 

Atharvangiras 55, 218, 319. 
Atharvanidhi r (1) 191, 207, 269, 
319. (2) 192, 207, 319. 

Atharva-veda 54, 218, 242, 318- 
20, 325, 331-2. 

Atinara k 83. 

Atithi k(l) 91, 149. (2) 127. 

Atithigva k 116, 169, 222. 
Atitbina k 39, 40. 

Atman 96. 

Atmavana, °vant r 129, 197. 
Atnara k 173. 

Atreya/23,186, 188, 191-2, 228- 
30, 265, 304, 309, 311, 315, 
327. 


Ayastliiina k 329-30. 

Ayasya r 76, 78, 219, 225. O 
ayatayama 323. 

Ayoda b 327, 330. 

Ayodhya t and dynasty 10, 29, 40. 
52-3, 57, 84, 88-95, 139, 145, 
147,149,150-6,164,167.170-1, 
183, 198, 203,205, 211, 257-8, 
260-1, 266-7, 269-70, 273, 
278-9, 285, 288-9, 292, 295-6, 
304, 311-12, 314. 

Ayogava 157. 
a-yoni-ja 76. 

Ayu, Ayus k 42, 85, 88-9, 101, 
123, 127, 144-5, 229, 258, 305. 
Ayutanayin k 110. 

Ayutayus k (1) 147. (2) 148. 


Babhravya b (1) 192, 316-17. (2) 


Atri (1) prajdpati 188. (2) r 8, 

76, 185-6, 188, 228-30, 307. 

Aucatliya pair 140, 158, 223. 

Auddalaka, °ki pair 328. 

Aulaua k 1G6. 

Aupamanyava / 205, 214, 327. 

Aupave6i pair 327, 332. 

Aurasa b 324-5. 

Aurava r 132. 

Aurva patr 68, 75, 140, 151, 191, 
193-4, 198-200, 265-6, 268, 
271. 

Aurvaia, °6eya r 215. 

Au£ija patr 140, 160-1, 221-3, 
225, 240. 

AuSlnara patr 39, 41-2, 109, 142, 
264, 312. 

AuSlnarl v.? 158, 220. 

Autathya r 158, 160, 223. 

Avaclna k 110, 128, 

Ayadhlta k 128. 

Avanti c and p 102, 266-7, 280, 
286. 

Avatsara r 231. 

Aviddha k 89. 

Avikotra r 230. 

Avlkait k 97, 133,147, 156-7, 163, 
219, 268. 

Avlkftita k 7, 39, 42, 157. 163, 
219. 

Ayapya r 219. 


317. 

Bahhra k (1) 108. 131, 144. (2) 

103, 131. (3) 104-5, 131, 279. 
Babhru r (1) 230. (2) 237. (3) b 
325, 331. (4) name 317. 

Badaditya tirtha 323. 

Badarika?/ 205, 214. 

Baku k 19, 91, 133-4, 147, 153, 
178, 206, 268. 

Bahuda rlv 135. 

Bahugava k 144. 

Bakula£va k 149, 330. 

Bahuratka k 148. 
bakvrea 316-17. 

Bala k 149. 

Balakaiva k 144. 

Balaraka r 230. 

Balaramay^r 98, 107, 131, 135. 
Balasoro c 272. 

Baleya pair 158. 

Ballii c 254, 299. 

B&lbika k = Vakllka, 166. 

Balkika c 256. 

Balhlka c 254, 299. 

Balgutaka/ 230. 

Bali (1) k 63, 109, 131, 147, 158, 
163, 272. (2) asura 64, 109, 

131, 195. 

B&lin k 278, 288. 

Balkh o 256, 299. 

Bana (1) k 291. (2) author 49. 
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riv 279. 
ihumant k 147. 

%an 125, 299. 

Bareilly t 274. 

B&rhadratha patr 118, 179-182, 
282, 286-7, 294. 

Barhaspatya patr 158, 221. 

Basar t 256. 

Beas riv 236. 

Behar c, see Bihar. 

Benares 101, 153-5, 258, 263, 267: 

see Ka£i and Varanasi. 

Bengal c 272, 292-3* 295-6. 

Berar c 269, 293. 

Besnagar t 268, 273. 

Betwa riv 259. 

Bhudra io 220. 

Bhadraratha k 149. 

BhadraSrenva k 144, 153, J55, 
263. 

Bhadra6va h 228. 

Bhagadatta k 291. 

Bhagalpur t 158, 272, 293. 
Bhagavata Purana 14, 53, 57, 
80 - 1 . 

Bhagavitti b (1) 325, 331. (2) 

329-30. 


Bhaglratlm k 6, 39-42, 91-2, 142, 
147, 273. 

Bhaglrathi (1) pair 136. (2) riv 

41, 136, 272-3. 

Bhajarafum k (1) 103-5, 171, 279. 

(2) 104-5, 280. 

Bhajin k 103, 105. 
bhakti 32, 37. 

Bhalandami k 97, 145, 311. 
Bhalandana pair 97, 312. 

Bhallata k 115, 148, 166. 

Bhaluki b 325. 

Blmngakara pr 107. 

Bhanu name 66. 

Bhamimant k 95, 147. 
Bhanulcandra k 94. 

Bhanu-tirtha 74. 

Bharadvaja r (1 ) first 7G, 154, 158, 
161-2, 191, 220, 224, 271, 315. 
(2) Vidathin 112, 146,167, 159- 
60, 162-4, 191, 220 1, 224, 

245, 247, 310. (3) father of 

Drona 192, 21*. (4) others 163, 
191,’224, 237, 322-3. 


Bharadvaja f 138, 140-1, 
224-5. 

Bharadvaja m 23. 

Bharadvasu r 214. 

Bharat a k (1) Paurava 7, 11, 39- 
41, 61, 63-6, 99, 100, 112, 113, 
120, 129,131,133,136,138,146, 
159-64, 169, 191, 220-1, 223, 
232, 236, 243, 245, 247, 272-3, 
297, 310-11, 313, 315. (2) 

mythic 131. (3) of Ay odhya 65, 

131, 278. (4) error for Marietta 

108 . 

Bharata / 65-6, 100, 113, 123, 
138, 110, 160, 168-70, 236, 
273-4, 291, 293-4, 299, 306, 
310-11, 314, 327, 

Bharata battle 52-3, 57. 89, 94, 
114, 149, 173, 176-7, 179-80, 
182, 190, 283. 291-2, 301, 317- 
18, 321, 326-S, 332. 

Bharata-rsabha 11, 64, 113. 

BhSrata-varsa 40, 131, 175. 

Bharata yuga 175. 

Bharga k 101, 149. 

Bhargava f 68-9, 86, 151, 186-8, 
190-203,245,251,265-7.270-1, 
304, 306-7, 309, 311, 315. 

Bharmya.4va pair 120. 

Bhavayavva patr 223-4. 

Bhavi^ya Purana 14, 43-53, 303, 
334. 

Bhavisynt Purana 43-8, 50-3. 

Bhiivya k 8. 

BhTma k (1) Kdnyakubja 99, 144. 

(2) Yadova 103, 146, 168, 279. 

(3) Yadava 148, 170-1- (4) Vi- 

darbha 169, 272. (5) Pandara 

127, 282-3. (6) name 130. 

Bhlinaratha k (1) Kusi 145, 153-4. 
(2) Yadava 146, 169. 

Bhimasena k (1) Kaurava 110, 
130, 148. (2) Pdndava 127, 

130-1. (3) Kdsi 154. (4) pr 

Pdriksita 113, 130, 148. 

BhindiiudvTpa k 129. 

Bhlsma (I) pr 37, 59, 65, 67, 71-2, 
115-16, 136. 148, 161-5, 200. 
229, 233, 238, 282 3. (2) name 
130. 

Bhisniaka k 280. 
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1(1) f 102-5, 280, 282, 294. 
p 260, 267, 301. 

' Bhbjaka priests 301. 

Bhojakata t 269. 

Bhojanagara t 142. 

Bhopal c 277. 

Bhrgu (1) r primaeval 185-6, 188, 
193, 307. (2) r indefinite 138, 

140,154,270. (3) y 193. (4) 

/ 69, 193-4, 197,200, 202,271, 
319. 

Bhrmya£va/c 75, 116-17, 146, 223, 
2 75. 

Bhumanyu k 42, 112, 232. 
Bhurigravas r 192, 204, 214, 

330. 

bhuta 291. 

Bhuvamanyu (1) k 112, 146, 248. 

(2)/248. 

Bible 9. 

Bida/202. 

Bihar c 87, 264, 288, 293, 296. 
bljartha 48. 

Bimbisara 1c 286-7. 

Bindumahya 127. 

Bindumatl q 111, 127, 141, 150, 
261. 

Black Yajus 324. 

Bodhva b 322, 331. 

Boghazkeui, °k<ji t 300, 302. 
Bombay 293. 

Bradhna^va lc 168. 
brahma 15, 16, 30-2, 319. 

Brahma Fur ami 14, 49, 50, 

77-9. 

Brahma 185. 

Brahma y 24, 30-1, 33, 37, 98, 
185, 189, 204, 215, 315, 318. 
Brahmabala b 325. 

Brahmadatta k (1) g. Fahcdla 42, 
64-5, 69, 134, 148, 164-6, 174, 
204, 213, 233, 250, 282, 316-17. 
(2) Kasi 164. (3) spmrious 164. 
(4) name 130. 
brahma-dhana 319. 

Brahma-Gargya r 179. 
brahma-ko&i 210. 

' - brahma-ksatra 17, 48, 199, 245. 

brahman priest 319-20. 

Brahmanas 2, 58, 62-3, 310, 321, 
325-7, 329, 332-3. 


Brahmanda Far ami 14, 23, 50, 

56, 77-8. 

brahmanicide 307, 323. 
brahmanism 68, 291, 299, 306-14. 
brahmanya 5, 7, 306. 

Brahmaputra riv 71. 
brahma-raksasa 242, 319. 
Brahmarata, °ti b 323, 331. 
brahma-vadin 214, 216, 234. 
Brahmavrdia b 322, 330. 
Brahmavarta c 300, 314. 
Brahmaveda 320. 
brahma-vid 27, 307. 

Brahmistha pr 116, 146. 

Brhadanu k 113. 

Brhada^va k 19, 145. 

Brhadbala k 52, 94, 149, 167. 
Brhadbhami k 149. 

Brhaddhanus k 146. 

Byhaddyuirma k 237. 

Bvhadgarbha k 109. 

Brhadisu k 113, 146. 

Brhadratha k (1) Magadha 118-19, 

’ 149, 224, 282. (2) Anava 149. 

(3) Videha 130. (4) Anya 39, 

40, 142. 

Bvhaduktha (1) k 129, 145. (2) r 

192, 222. 

Brhaduttha k 129. 

Brhadvasu k 112-13, 146. 
Brhanmanas k 149. 

Byhanmedhas & 103. 

Brhaspati planet 58, 186-8. 
Brhaspati, priest of the devas 66, 
157, 187-8, 191, 195, 218, 211, 
304-5. 

Brhaspati r (1) brother of Ucathya 
66, 157-9, 162-4, 187, 191, 
220-1, 305, 315. (2) gamyu’s 

father 159, 161, 221. (3) general 
8, 64, 187, 191, 218-20, 241. 

(4) / 187, 224, 

Bvhat k 111-12. 

Brbatkarman k (1) 146. (2) 149. 

Brhatksatra k 101, 112, 146, 

248. 

Brhatksaya Jc 149. 

Lrliattejas 187. 

Buddha 57, 68, 180, 286, 332, 
334. 

Buddhism 68, 80, 308, 326, 334. 
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37, G8, 291. 
planet 58, 18G. 
h (1) mythical 58, 253- 
(2) Vatidli 147. 


4. 


Caidya 7, 118, 149, 265, 272. 
Caidyoparicara 118, 281, 315-16. 
Caila h 325. 

Caitraratha (1) patr 39, 141, 150. 
(2) forest 297. 

cakravartin 39-41, 261, 264, 281. 
Caksus name 133. 

Cambay, gulf of 196, 267. 

Campa k 109, 149, 272. 

Cain pa, °p avail t 272. 

Cancu k 147, 155. 

Canda r 224. 
candala caste 235, 290. 

Candracakra t 278. 

Candragiri Jc 94. 

Candragupta k 179, 286-7. 
Candraketu k 278. 

Candramas, JDdnava 85. 
Candravaloka k 94. 

Canopus, star 131, 240. 

Caraka 323. 

Carakadlivaryu 323. 

Carana 16. 

Carmanvatl riv 113, 249, 259. 
Caturaiiga k 149. 
catur-yuga 178. 

C&yamana k 8, 169, 222. 

Cedi c and p 103, 114, 118-19, 
146, 149, 166, 237, 272, 281-3, 
293-4. 

Ceylon 13, 17G, 240, 242, 266, 
277, 291. 

Charabal riv 113, 249, 259, 274. 
ehandoga, 316-17. 

Chattravati t 113, 274. 
Chhattlsgarb c 269, 277. 

Cidi k 146, 272. 

Clna p 291. 
cintaka 28. 

Cirakarin r 222. 

Citra w 135. 

Citraka pr 106-7. 

Citrangnda k 69. 

Cifcraratlia Jc (1) Yadava 106, 109, 
141, 144, 150. (2) Anava 147. 


Cola c and p 108, 278, 292-3. 

Columbus, °bia 137. 

Constantine, °nople 137. 

Contests between brahmans and 
ksatriyas 243-4. 

Cuda h 329, 330. 

Cuttack t 288. 

Cyavana, Cyavana r 38, 67, 98, 
131,140,142,191,193-4,196-7, 
200-1, 206, 231, 256, 304, 307, 
309, 312. 

Cyavana k (1) N . Pancala 115, 
120, 148, 172,231-2, 251, 280. 
(2) Kaurava 131, 149. 



Dadhica r 197. 

Dadhivahana k 147. 

Dairglmtamasa patr 140, 223, 240. 
Daiteya 290 = Daitya. 

Daitya 13, 66, 68, 87, 122, 170, 
187-8, 193-6, 218, 290-2, 295, 
304-8, 312, 319. 

Daivala patr 233. 

Daivapa patr 114, 201. 

Dai^varati patr 96. 

Daivodasa, °si patr 133, 192, 251. 
Daksa prajdpati 122, 189. 

Daksina Kosala c 278-9. 
Daksinapatha c 257, 259. 
Daksinatya c 276. 

Dal a k 149, 222. 

Dalaki h 323. 

Dama k 147, 241, 256, 

Damagbosa k 119, 149, 166. 
Dambholi r 243. 

Danava 13, 64, 66, 85, 87, 122, 
170, 187-8, 194-6, 218, 290-2, 
295, 304-8, 312. 

Danda, °daka k 257-8. 

Dandaka (1) forest 258, 27G. (2) p 
258, 277. 

Dantavakra k 118-9, 1G7. 

Daraka, Darika ] / 205. 

Darbhya k 230. 

Dfirdhacyuta r 239. 

Dasa p 290. 

Da^agrlva (1) Havana 277 (2) pr 

241. 

Da San ana k 277. 

DaSapura t 249, 274. 
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(atha k (l) Ayodhya 6, 7, 29, 
94, 97, 121, 139, 147, 164, 
178, 192, 207, 233, 275-6, 314. 
(2) Lomapdda 164. (3) Yadava 
146. 


Devarata (1) r 191, 206, 235, 23 
312. (2) k 128, 145. (3) 

146. (4) b 323. 

Devarha A: 105. 

Devasura wars 68, 187, 218, 292, 




DaSarathi patr 26, 39, 41-2, 72, 
177, 229. 

DaSarha k 146. 

Da^arha 'pair 140. 

DaSaraa c 128, 280. 

Da^asirsa k 277. 

Da6fi6ya Jc 257. 


305. 

DevStithi (1) k 3 10, 127, 148. 

(2) r 227. 

Devavant pr 107. 

Devavarninl w 241. 

Devavrdha Jc 16, 26, 42, 103-4, 
279-80. 


Dasyave-vrka Jc 169-70, 227. 

Dasyu# 262, 290-1. 

Datta A trey a r 7, 8, 26, 72, 
178, 188, 191, 229-30, 265, 
304. 

Dattatreya = Datta 229. 

Dattoli m 241. 

Dauhsanti patr 129. 

Daurgaha patr 133. 

Daussanti, Dausyanti patr 39. 129. 

David 12. 

Dekhan 176, 257-8, 263, 276, 283, 
292-3, 296, 304, 314. 

Delhi t 283-4. 

Demon 290-2, 307 

Desert 205. 

Deva g 46-7, 187-8, 195-6, 218, 
304-5. 

Devadar4a b 325, 331. 

Devaka (1) pr 105. (2) name 

328. 

DevakI 328. 

Devalnputra b 328. 

Devaksatra Jc 103, 146.. 

Devala (1) r, sen of Asita 69, 165, 
192, 281-4, 318. (2) tJiree 

otJiers 165, 233. 

Devanndha Jc (1) 106. (2) 147. 

Devamtdhusa k 105-7, 148. 

Devamitia b 322. 

Devana k 146. 

Devanika k 149. 

Devapi r (l) Arstisena 7, 48, 89, 
94, 165, 252, 282, 318. (2) 

SaunaJca 192, 201. 

Devaraj (1) r 70, 151, 191, 206-7, 
234,266. (2) Jc 137. 

Devaxaja k 128. 


Devayani q 19, 86-7, 187, 196-7, 
305-6. 
devil 291. 

Devi w 195. 

Dhanus r 237. 

Dlianva Jc 145. 

Dhanva, patr 233. 

Dhanvantari k 145. 

Dharma k 108, 128, 144. 
dharma 36-7, 48-9, 308, 311, 
315-16. 

Dharma aye 175, 178. 
Dharmadhvaja Jc 95-6, 329-30. 
Dharmadhvajin k 234. 
Dharmaketu k 147. 

Dharmanetra k 144. 

Dharmaranya forest 265. 
Dharmaratha k 109, 147. 
Dharma&lstra 54. 

Dharsneya / 256. 

Dhfirstaka / 256, 288. 

Dhartarastra patr 283. 

Dhaumya r (1) 192, 233-4, 327. 

(2) Ayoda 327. 

Dhrsnu A*(l) 105. (2) 256. 

Dhrsta k (1) 84, 255-6. (2) 146, 

Dhrstadyumna k 113, 148, 167. 
Dhrstaketu k (1) Kdii 147. (2) 

Cedi 119, 149, 167. (3) VideJia 
145. (4) S . Pancula , 148, 167. 

Dhrta k 108, 128, 144. 

Dhytarastra (1) k 69, 127, 132, 
148, 159, 224, 282, 284, 330. 
(2) name 130. 

Dhrti k 149, 330. 

Dhrtimant k (1) 145. (2) 146. 

Dhruvasandhi k 93, 149. 
Dhumra/204, 214. 

DkumraSvu k 147. 
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dim (1) k 144. (2) 260. 

!ndhumSra k 42, 260. 
hyusitaSva k 128. 

Dillpa k (1) I, 67, 92-3, 147. (2) 

II, 39-42, 69, 91-4, 121, 126, 
147, 207, 232, 265, 274-5. (3) 


Kaurava 148. 

Dlrghabahu k (1) 94, 3 26-7, 147. 
(2) 127. 

DlrghaSravas m 161. 

Dlrgluitamas r 8, 157—8, 160-4, 
191, 220-3, 315, 328. 
Dlrghatapas k 101, 145. 

Dista 255. 

DivSkara k 52-3, 66, 167, 181-2. 


Diviratha k 147. 

DivodSsa k (1) Kasi, 1,145, 153-5, 
162, 263. (2) Kasi , II, 101, 

133, 138, 142, 147, 153-5, 164, 
220, 269. (3) N. Panccila 7, 38, 
115-17, 120, 133, 138, 146, 
154, 168-70, 172, 192, 202, 
222-3, 250-1, 275, 310, 313. 
(4) name 130, 138. 

Divya w 193. 

doab 264. 

dog-eaters 235. 

Dravida c 258. 

Dravidian 242, 291, 295. 

Dydhacyuta r 239, 243. 

Dydhadyumna k 239. 

Dydhanemi k 146. 

Dydlmratha k 149. 

DrdhaSva k 90, 126, 145. 

DydhSsya r 239, 243. 

Dydhasyu r 239. 

Drdhayus r 239. 

Drona r 67, 117, 133, 148, 192, 
218, 224, 239, 283. 

Dy$advati (1) riv 134, 313, 326. 
(2) q three 135. 

Dyti, name 133. 

Druhyu (1) k 61, 87. 88, 108-9, 
144, 146, 267, 301. (2) race 

87-8, 108, 124, 139, 144, 146, 
167, 259, 261-4, 279, 281, 
293-4, 298, 301-2, 310. 

Drupada k 65, 116-17, 148, 167, 
224, 234, 283. 

Duhsanta k 129. 

Duliduba k 94. 


Durbuddhi k 166. 

Durdama k (1) IJaihaya 127, 14? 
153, 155, 263. (2) Druhyu 

108, 144. 


Durgaha k 133, 169-70, 227. 
Duijaya k 81, 102, 146, 155. 
Durmada k 127. 

Durmukha k 222. 


Durvasas r 8, 141, 188, 191, 229. 

Duryodhana pr 282-3. 

Dusmanta k = Dusyanta, 129. 

Dussanta k 129. • 

Dustaritu k 166. 

Dusyanta k (1) 7, 71, 99, 108, 
111-12, 123, 129, 146, 155-7, 
159, 162-4, 174, 223, 227, 232, 
236, 261, 272-3, 310-11. (2) 

113. 

Dvaipayana r 9, 21, 192. 204, 211, 
213, 330. 

Dvapara age 175-7, 179, 217, 313. 
315-16." 

Dva,raka, °ravati t 98, 261, 280, 
282 284. 

Dvimldha (1) k 94, 111-12, 115, 
146. 274. (2)/ 94, 113. 115, 

117, 146, 166, 173, 274,280-2, 
294. 


dvlpa 264. 
dvi-veda 316-17. 
dvySmusySyana 159-60. 

Dwarkfi 2 261. 

Dyuta & 128. 

Dyutimant k (1) 103. (2) 198. 


East, kingdom of the, 88, 261. 
EkSdasaratba & 146. 

Ekapaina w 69, 70, 231,233. 
EUapStalS iv 69, 70. 

EkasyngS 69. 


Faith, see bliakti. 

Fires 68, 120, 122, 297. 309. 
Five peoples 295. 

Forefathers, see Pitrs. 
foreign devil 291. 

Four-age periods 178. 

Future, the, 50-4, 57, 182. 
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ajflki/ k 7, 41, 67, 99, 129, 136, 
l^A, 151, 198, 258, 266, 312. 
iriksita 'pair 133. 

Gajasahvaya t 273. 

Gfilava (1) r 73, 191, 235, 237, 
266. (2)5316. (3)nameU2, 154. 
Gana & 129. 


Gaya t 19, 24(X 255, 265, 288-: 
292. 

gayatrl 32. 

Gharraa £128. 

Ghatotkaca k 291. 

Gliora r 227. 

Gkrta Jt 128. 


@L 


Gandhamitdana mt 297. 

Gandliara (1) k 108, 144, 167, 
262, 264. (2) caud p 88, 106, 

132, 137, 167, 260, 262, 264, 
278-9, 293-4. 

Gandharl q 105, 107. 

Gandharva 98, 262, 278, 297, 309. 

Gandinl q 76. 

Gaiigil, Ganges 41, 85, 113, 115, 
117, 136, 158, 199, 259, 263, 
267, 273, 285, 293, 298-9, 313. 

Gaiiga GautamI (Godavari) riv 20, 
31, 71. 

Gaiigadvara pi. 224. 

Ganges-Jumna doab or plain 273, 
276, 285, 293, 297, 310, 313. 

Gan gey a metr 136. 

Ganjain c 272, 293. 

Garbha k 108, 144. 

Garga r (1) 112, 161, 191, 221, 
248-9. (2) others 250. 

Girga/225, 248-9. 

Garglya 202. 

Gargya r (1) 59, 112, 114. 179, 
249. (2) 249. (3) 249. (4) f 

7, 245, 248-9. 


GkrtacI (1) ap» 135. (2) q 135-6, 
228. (3 )w 135, 205, 214. 

gifts 49. 

Giriksit k 133, 169-70. 

Girivraja t 220, 265, 282. 

Go (1) q 134. (2) iv 134, 167. 

(3) w 69, 134, 196. 

Goblianu h (1) 108, 144. 

Godavari riv 20, 31, 35, 71, 253, 
276, 278, 291. 

Go]aka 5 322. 

Gomatl riv 153-4, 263-4, 313. 

Gopatha Bmhmana 326. 

Gotama r (1) 159', 220. (2) RdM- 
gana 224, 311, 326. 

Graha 193. 

grama 10. 

Great Bear 131, 135. 

Grtsamada r (1) 8, 201. (2) 201, 

244, 247. 

Gujarat 85, 98, 122, 196, 275, 
280, 282-4. 

Guru, GurudhI, Guruvirya, Guru- 
vita r 112, 248-9. 


Gargyayana / 202. 

Garuda Pur ana 14, 49, 53, 80. 
gatka 21, 25, .33. 

Gatki, °tliiu k 64, 67, 99, 129, 
151-2, 198, 312. 

Gaura r and/204, 214. 

Ghmravlti r 249. 

Gaurl, q 72, 83-4, 135, 150. 
Gauxiba metr 83. 

Gaurivlti r (1) 212, 249. (2) 212. 
Gautama (1) r 81, 158-9, 220. 
(2) b 325. (3) / 220, 222-4. 

327-8. 

GautamI, see Gaiiga GautamI. 
Gavinthira r 230. 

Gaya k (1) 254- 5. (2) Magadha 
39, 40. 133, 264-5. (3) West 
133, 261. 


Haihaya (1) & 87-8, 144. (2) tribe 

41, 68, 70, 87-8, 98, 101-2, 
144, 146, 151, 153-6, 176-7, 
180-1, 198-9, 206, 260, 263, 
265-72, 280, 286, 292, 294, 
304, 309-10. 

Hairanyanabhu. pair 173. 

Malayudha 76. 

Harnsa, °sl 133-4. 

Hardikya k 284. 

Harigcandra k 6-8, 10, 41, 59, 
70-1, 91-2, 145, 151-3, 155, 
174, 205-6, 219, 266, 304. 

Harita k (1) 147, 155. (2) 246. 

Hfirffca/93, 219, 225, 246. 

Harita&va k 254-5. 

Harivam6a 14, 77-9, 81, 201. 

Harsocarita 49. 
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• V) /V &OO. 

ryaSva k (1) I 89, 145. (2) II 
142-3, 145. (3) Ka&i 147, 

154-5. (4) Videha 147. (5) 

spurious 122. 

Haryatvata k 86. 

Hastiii (1) k 111-12, 146, 217, 
260, 273-4. (2) elephant 273. 

Hastinapura t 57, 100, 111-13, 
117, 132, 137, 169, 172, 236, 
260, 273-5, 281, 283, 285, 
293-4, 299, 326. 

Henm k 147. 

Hemacandra k 147. 

Hemavarman k 128. 

Hidimba, Raksasa 290. 

Hidimba w 290. 

Himalaya mts 242, 266-7, 297-9, 
302. 

Himavant mtc 69. 

IliranyukaSipu k 196, 307. 
Hiranyaksa r 237. 

Hiranyanabha, °bhi k 72, 94, 115, 
126, 149, 173-4, 274, 316, 
324-5. 

Hiranya^riiga nit 242. 
Hiranyastupa r 224. 
Hiranyavarman k 128. 

Hittite 300. 

Hoogbly c 272. 

Horse-sacrifice 114, 322. 
lirasvaroman k 147. 

Hrdiku k 105-6. 


icchanti 28, 122. 

Idavida m 94. 

Idbnmvaha r 239, 243. 

Iksumati riv 275. 

Iksvaku k (1) 41-2, 75, 84, 88, 95, 
145, 203, 255, 257-8, 288. (2) 
Faison 97. (3) 790, 122, 134, 

288-9. 

Ila k 84, 89, 253-4, 298-9. 

Ha pss 58, 84-5, 88-9, 144-5, 
217, 253-4, 287, 300. 

IlavilS pss 241. 

Ilavrta c 298, 300. 

Jlimi, m. 

Ilusa r 172. 

Hvala asura 240. 


India 175. 

Indra g 70, 73, 86, 136-7, 157, 


196, 222, 300, 307, 324. 
Indrabahu r 239. 

Indrapramati, °pratima (1) r 127, 
205,212,214,322. (2)5322,331. 
Indraprastha t 283-5. 

Indrasena 111. 

Indrasena (1)^ 111, 116, 120, 134. 
(2) pss 134. 

Indrota (1) 114, 192, 201. (2 )k 

169-70. 


Indus riv 261 : see Sindhu (1). 
iraivan 242, 277. 

Iran, Iranian, 300-2. 

Islratha k 99. 

Itihasa 1,15, 21-2, 32, 34-6, 54-6. 
itivptta 54. 


Jabala w 328. 

Jabala (l) r 237. (2) 5 329-30. 

Jahnavl (1) pair 136. (2) riv 136, 
263. 

Jahnu k (1) Kdnyakuhja 7, 99-101, 
134, 142, 144, 150, 152,226-7, 
263. (2) Kaurava 113-14, 149. 
Jaiglsavya r 69, 165, 192. 

Jaimini 5 (1) Yydsas disciple 21, 
174, 192, 320, 322, 324, 331. 

(2) Sukarman 173, 322, 324, 

331. (3) 325. (4) patr 331. 

Jaiminiya Brahmana 326. 

Jain, Jainism 37, 68, 80, 291, 334. 
Jaivala pair 328. 

Jajali 5 (1) 325, 331. (2) 325. 

Jala k 328. 

Jamadagni (l)r 8, 73, 151-2, 191, 
193, 198-9, 229, 266-7, 270, 
312,315. (2)/139. 

Jamadagr. va patr y see Rama Jama- 
dagnya. 

Janadeva k 96, 329-30. 

Janaka (1) k 96, 145. (2) oihirs 

322, 328-30. (3) / 29. 64, 96, 

141, 164, 234, 241, 275, 288. 
Janaki pair 329-30. 

Janamejaya k (1) I 130, 144. (2) 

II 59, 63, 113 14, 130, 133, 
137, 148, 173, 201, 249, 281. 

(3) III 52-3, 75, 113-14, 133, 
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244, 285, 
i. Pancala 
166. (5) 

Vaisall 147. (6) 42. (7) name 

130. 

Ja.napida 7c 89. 

Janasthiina c 277-8. 

Jantu (1) N. Pancala 13 6-17, 
148, 166, 172, 281. (2) EdcZam 
146. 

Jarasandha k 76, 119, 149, 167, 
224, 278, 282-3, 291. 
Jatukarna, °nya r 179, 192, 217, 
256, 318, 328. 

Jaya k (1) 86. (2) 149. 

Jayadhvaja k 71-2, 81, 144, 155, 
266. 

JayadrathaT; (1) 109,149. (2) 146. 
Jayanta t 257. 

Jay anti w 196. 

Jayatsena k (1) 86. (2) 110, 148. 

JIrauta k 146. 

Jina 68. 

Jitatman y?r 256. 

Jumna 85, 122, 172, 240, 256, 
259, 262, 267-8, 275, 281, 288, 
293, 298. 

Jupiter jplanet 187. 

Jyamagba k 146, 174, 269. 


Kabandha b 325, 333. 

Kaca r 196, 219. 

Kaboda b 328, 330. 

KaikasI w 241. 

Kaikeya c and p 109, 164, 174, 
264, 278, 293. 

Kai&ika (1) pr 102, 146, 272. (2) 
/ 272. 

Kakseyu k 108. 

Kaksivant r (1) 158, 161. 163-4, 
191, 220, 223-4, 240, 244. (2) 
Pajriya 8, 136, 140, 192, 220, 
223-4, 227, 232. 

Kakudmin & 98. 

Kakutstha k 92, 145, 167, 257. 

Kakutstha pair 73, 93, 167. 

Kalanala k 145. 

Kala-yavana k 93, 250. 

Kali ar/e 25, 27, 48, 50, 52- 3, 57, 
62, 78, 175-6, 178, 313, 334. 


Kali w 69, 118-9, 204, 211, 213^ 

Kalidasa 37, 121. 

Kalindi (1) riv 134. (2) q two 

134. 

Kaliiiga (1) k 158, 272. (2) c and 
p 16, 109-10, 180-1, 272, 282, 
286, 293-4. 

Kalki Upapurdna 52. 

Kalmasapada k 8, 42, 59, 75, 80, 
91-3, 127, 138, 147, 159, 207- 
10, 217, 236, 274. 

Kalmasanghri k 128. 

kalpa 21, 33-4. 

Kamala 134. 

Kamali ^55 151. 

Kama^astra 317. 

Kamasutra 317. 

Kambalabarhis k 105, 144. 

Kamboja c and ]) 206, 268. 

Kampilya (1) k 116. (2) t 113, 

117, 164, 166, 274, 281-2. 

Kamsa k 67, 105, 148, 167, 171, 
280. 282, 291. 

Kanaka k 144, 155. 

Kanauj, see Kanyakubja. 

Kancana k 127. 

Kfiiicanaprabha k 99, 127, 144. 

Kancanavarman k 128. 

Kandaiika b 192, 316-17. 

Kanina r 217, 256. 

Kantha for Kanva (4), 226. 

KEnthayana for Kanvayana (1), 
226. 

Kanva (1) r 8, 192, 225-6. (2) r 

227. (3) Kdiyapa 191, 227-8, 

232, 310. (4) k 226-7. (5) 

others 139, 223, 323, 331. (6)/ 
see Kanva (1). 

Kanva f (1) Ahyirasa 66. 123, 
169-70, 189-90, 192, 216, 218, 
223, 225-8, 246. (2^ Vdsistha 
190. 

Kanvayana (1) f 190, 225. (2) 

dynasty 244. 

Kanyakubja (1) t 16, 41, 156, 189, 
198, 205, 235, 258, 260-1. (2) 
dynasty 40, 79, 80, 85, 88, 99- 
101, 122-3, 144, 146. 150-2, 
226-7, 263, 267, 270, 294. 

Kapalamocana tvrtha 197, 313. 

Kapeya b 23. 



166, 173, 202, 
327-30. (4) ; 

115, 117, 148, 
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|1) r 112, 191, 202, 250. 
/ 225, 245. 
hu r 250. 
upila (1) k 116. (2) b 329. (3) 

my tide 271, 329. 

Kapila w 329. 

Kapileya metr 329. 

Kap in jail w 205, 214. 
Kapotaroman k 105. 148. 

Kapya/112, 248, 250, 327. 
Karala & 96. 

Karambha & 146. 


Karandhama k (1) Vat sail 42, 133, 
147, 156-7, 163, 178, 187, 219, 
247, 268. (2) Turvasu 89, 108, 
^ 133, 146, 156-7. 

Kiirapatba-deSa c 279. 

Kardama r 243. 

Karisi r 237. 

Karkotak a, Naga (l)/c266.(2)p266. 

Kama k 67, 133, 149, 167, 282. 

Karnaka / 230. 

Karna5rufc r 212. 

Kfirsni patr 213. 

Karta, °fci 173, 316, 325. 

Kiirtavlrya, see Arjuna (1). 

Karusa (1) k 84, 255, 289. (2) c 

and p 118-19, 167, 256, 260, 
282, 293-4. 

Karusa p 255, 258-60, 283, 288. 

Ka£a k 101, 145, 247/ 

KaSi (1) t 41-2, 70, 85, 142, 168, 
220, 258-60, 265, 293, 310. 
(2) dynasty 57, 79, 80, 86, 88, 
99, 101, 145, 147, 149, 153-5, 
164, 180-1, 201, 263, 269-70, 
272, 276, 283, 285, 294. (3) 
name 130. 

KaSika k 101. 


K%a(l )k 101,244. (2) adj. 104. 
Ka6yapa (l )prajdpati 185, 188-9, 
231. (2 )r 188, 191, 200, 307. 

KaSyapa / 23, 186. 188-9, 191-2, 
231-4,304, 310, 327. 
Ka^yapeya patr 23. 

KaSyapikR samhitd 23. 

Kata, °ti r 191, 235. 

Kauberaka g 242. 
Kaundinya/205, 214. 

Kaurava / 132, 140, 166, 281-4, 
294. 


KauSalya (1) k 127. (2) adj , 

Kausalya. 

Kausalya {see Hiranyanabha) 72, 




94, 127, 173, 324-5. 

Kausalya q 103, 275. 

Kau^ambl * 118, 270, 282, 285, 
294. 


KauSika (1) patr 152. (2) k 103. 

(3) for Kaisika 103. 

Ivausika f (1) Angirasa 224. (2) 

Vaisvdmitra 235-7, 241-2. 
KauSikI riv 232, 237. 

Kausltaki (1) Brdhmana 326. (2) 

b 328. 

Kausurubindi b 328. 

Kauthuma patr 173, 325. 

Kautillya Artba^astra 17, 34, 54-5. 
Kautilya b 54-5. 

Kavasa r 172-3. 

Kavaseya patr 173. 

Kaveil riv (1) south 135. (2) west 

135. 

Kaveri q 134-5. 

Kavi r 185, 188, 193-5, 312. 
Kavya r 18, 19, 194, 312. 

Kekaya (1) k 109, 145. (2) o and 

p 109, 264, 276, 327, 330. 

Ken riv 259, 269, 281. 

Kerala (l) k 108. (2) c and p 

108, 278, 292-3. 

Ke6idhvaja k 95. 

KeSin! q 156, 226. 

Ketava b 323. 

Ketumaut k (1) 145. (2) 147. 

Kevala k 147. 

Khagana k 129. 

KMlIya b 322, 

Khandikya k 95-6. 

Khamnetra k 147. 

Khanitra k 145. 

Khara pr 241. 

Khatvanga k 39, 69, 93-4. 147, 
207, 232, 274-5. 

Kinipuru§a p and c 186, 254, 297, 
300. 

Kinnara p 186. 

Kiiata (1) p 132. (2)6 132. 

Kirtiraja, °rata k 128, 147. 
Klrtiratha k 147. 


Klrtti w 64. 

Klrttimati to 64-5, 69, 204, 213. 
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c 278, 288. 

225. 

(1) k 108. (2) c 108. 

Kosala c 173, 275-6, 278-9. 
Kosala, Daksina c 278-9. 
Kosi riv 232, 237. 


Krama, Kramapatlm 317. 

Kranta = Karla, 173, 325. 

Kratha (1) k 103, 146, 168, 272. 
(2)/ 272. 

Kratu (1)& 128. (2) r 185-6, 243. 
Krivi c 274. 

Krmi k 109. 

Krrnila t 109, 264. 

Krmilasva k 116. 

Krostr k (1) 87, 102, 105. (2) for 

Vrsni 105. 

Krostu k (1) 87-8, 103, 105, 144. 

(2) for Vrsni 103, 105. 

Krpa r 116, 192, 223-4. 

KrpI w 116, 223-4. 

KriaSva k 147. 


Kvsna r (1) Vydsa 9, 21, 131, 192, 


204, 211. 213, 330. (2) Suka's 

son 204, 213-14. (3) Uarita 

131. (4) DevcikZ-putra 131. (5) 
/ 204, 214, 328. (G) name 

328. » 


Krsna k 25, 32, 45, 52-3, 57, 67, 
74, 93, 104, 106-7, 131, 133, 
135, 148, 166, 176-7, 179, 229- 
30, 250, 269, 280, 282-4, 291, 
306, 328. 

Krsniiiiga / 220. 

Itj-ta (1) Dvimidha 72, 94, 115, 
148, 173, 274. 316, 325. (2) 
Videha 128. (3) Kauro/oa 149, 

Krta aye 18, 165, 175-8, 313, 
315. 

Kptadbarma & 86. 

Krtadhvaja k 95. 

Krtaksana k 143, 149, 330. 

Krta6arnmn k 69. 

Krtavarman k 104-5, 280. 

KrtavTrya & (1) 141-2, 144, 151-2, 
197, 265. (2) 141. 

Krteyu k 128. 

Krti k (1) Dvimidha 173. (2) Fi¬ 
delia 96. (3) 86. 

Krfcvi q 64-5, 70, 164, 

Kfiatradharrrm, °man k 86, 88. 
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Ksatravrddha k 85-6, 88, 101; 

201, 258. 
ksatriyan brahmans 120, 123, 189, 
202, 243-51, 275, 303, 310-11, 
314. 

ksatropeta dvijatayah 243-4, 246, 
248. 


Ksema& 147. 

Ksemadhanvan k 127, 149. 
Ksemaka, Rdksasa 153-4, 263. 
Ksemari k 149. 

Ksemya & 148. 

Ksupa k 42, 145. 

Ivubera g 241-2. 

Kuksi r 231. 

Ivukura (1) k 104-5, 148, 280. 

(2)/104-5, 280, 294. 

KuJajit k 128. 

Kuli k 130. 


Kulya k 108. 

Kumblm-janman, °sambhava, °yoni 
r 238-9. 

Kumbhakarna, Rdksasa 241. 

Kumudadi b 325. 

Kundala 127. 

Kundapayin/ 231. 

Kundin(l) r 216. (2)/205, 214, 
216. 

Kundina r 214, 216-17, 238-9. 

Kundina, °nagara t 269. 

Kundineya f 205, 214. 

Knni r 250. 

Kuni k 130. 

Kunin, °niti r 205, 214. 

Kunti k(\) 144. (2) 146. 

Kunti q 167, 229. 

Surma Pur ana 14, 81. 

Kuru (1) k 7, 76, 78, 110-13, 118, 
132, 148, 172, 211, 274, 281, 
313. (2)/113, 132,167, 180-1, 
274, 281, 283-6, 294, 326, 330. 
(3) jp, see Uttara Kurus. 

Kumjangala c 76, 281. 

Kuruksetra c 76, 200, 262, 268, 
281, 313, 326. 

Kururiga 133. 

Kuru-Pancala j? 285-6, 326. 

KuruSravana k 172. 

Ku6a k (l) Kdnyahubja 99, 144, 
264. (2) Cedi 118. (3) Ayodhyd 
149, 170-1,279. (4) name 130. 
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dfyvaja k 95, 275. 

*a k 149. 
iainba k 118. 

Ku6anabha k 255. 

Ku6asthall t (1) Dvdrakd 98, 265, 
279, 288-9. (2) 279. 

Ku6a£va k 144. 

Ku£ika (1) k 41, 99. 144, 152, 
194, 236. (2)/ 208, 235-7. 


ku&lava 279. 

Ku6in r 205. 

- Ktijlti(l)r205,214. (2)6 214,324. 

- Kusltin 6 324-5, 331. 

Kuthumi 6 324, 331. 

Kusmanda f 220, 

Kutsa r (1) Ahgirasa 190, 224. 

(2) Bhargava 190. (3) 212. 

Kuvalaiva k 9, 145, 260. 
KuvalayaSva k 269, 292. 


Laksmana jpr 277-9. 

Lalittka k 118. 

Langali 6 324-5, 331. 
Langaladhvaja 76, 

Lanka t 240, 266, 277-8. 

Laugaksi 6 324, 331. 

Lauhi k 146, 156, 267. 

Lauhitya riv 71. 
laukika 21, 46. 

Lava k 171, 279. 

Lavana pr 122, 170-1, 279,291. 
Likhita r 69, 165, 192. 

Linga Fur ana 14, 81. 

Lohita r 237. 

Lokaksi 6 324. 

Lomagayani 6 325, 331. 
Lomaharsana = Roma 6 , 21. 
Lomaharsanikfi samhitcl 23. 
Lomapada k (1) Ahga 42,147, 233. 

(2) YdUava 38, 103, 272. 
Loma£a r 192. 

Lopamudra pss 38, 59, 75, 168-9, 
191, 239-40. 

Lunar race 84, 99, 288. 


S 


MadayantT q 208 -9. 

Madhavajpctfr (1) 66,140, 170, 262, 
276,279,291,294. (2) °vi 142. 
Hftdjm (1) k 66,122, 146, ] 70, 275, 
289, 291. (2) ctrnm 66. (3)/276. 


Madhucckandas r 8, 142, 191, 23^5 
237, 312. 

Madhuka 6 329-30, 332. 

Madhura t 266. 

Madhu-vana 122, 170. 

Madhva pair 289. 

Madhvade£a c 87, 153, 155, 199, 
257-8, 260, 269, 286, 296, 304, 
310, 314. 

Madkyamdina 6 323, 331. 

Madia, °draka (1) k 109. (2) c and 
p 109, 174', 264, 279, 293, 
297. 

MadrI q 105, 107. 

Magadha c andp 16, 39, 52-3, 57, 
78, 114, 118-19, 149, 167, 179, 
182, 220, 265, 276, 281-2.286, 
291, 293-4. 

Magadha (1) adj 180, 265, 283. (2) 
bard 16-18, 55. (3) caste 16 18, 
55. 

magic 308-10. 

Mah&bharata 22-3. 33, 49, 50, 82, 

201 . 

Mahabkauma k 110, 148. 

mahabkiseka 162. 

Maha-Bhoja 105. 

Mahadhrti k 147. 

Mahamanas k 87, 109, 145, 264. 

Malmnt k 115, 146. 

Mahapadma k 179-82, 286-7. 

Maharoman k 147. 

maharsi 26, 29, 305, 315. 

Mahasala k 145, 264. 

Makavirya (1) k 1 4 5. (2) pr 112 , 

248, 250. 

Makendra mis 200. 

Makisa m 263. 

Mahismant k 144, 263. 

Mahisinati t 153, 3 56, 242, 257, 
262-3, 266, 280, 288. 

Mahodaya < 16. 

Mainaka rat 69. 

Maithila 95-6, 180-1, 286. 

Maitrabarhaspatya 216. 

Maitravaruna, °ni r (1)’ Vasistha 
212, 214-17, 238-9. (2) Agas- 

iya 238-40. 

Maitreya (1) k 116, 116, 251. (2) 
r 192, 202. (3) others 251. 

(4)/116, 251. 
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Makandi t 113, 274. 

ifcdatl 134. 

-Malaya ruts 71, 240. 

Malin m 241. 

Mai ini (1) t 272. (2) name 134. 

Malwa c 263, 279. 

Malyavant m 241. 

Mamata w 158, 220. 

Mamateya r 158, 162. 

Mana r 240. 

rnana 319. 

ManasvinI q 134. 

Manasyu h 110, 144. 

Manava (1 ) pair and race 84, 289- 
90, 305, 312. (2) ‘man’ 289. 

MandakinI riv 297. 

Mandara r 240. 

Mandarya r 240. 

Mandhata island and l 153, 262. 

Mandhaty k 6, 7, 25-6, 39-42, 56, 
72-4, 76, 80, 83-4, 93, 111, 
127, 133-4, 141, 145, 150, 167, 
171,178, 217, 219-20, 224, 244, 
246, 261-3, 268, 272, 292,304, 
312. 

Miindukeya b 322, 331. 

Manes, see Pitys. 

Manikunclala 127. 

Monivaluma k 118. 

Manslaughter 43-4. 

Mantra 27, 311, 315, 320, 332. 

Manu (1) Svayambhuva 184. (2) 
others 47. 

Manu Vaivasvata 42, 58, 75, 79, 
81-2, 84, 88. 89, 92, 96-8, 
144-5, 175, 193-4, 217, 246, 
253-4, 258, 287-90, 300, 308, 
311-12. 

manusa, tnanusya, 46-7. 

Manva race 2 8 9, 292,295-6,304-5, 
307, 310-13, 319-20. 

manvantara 36, 175, 178, 217. 

Manya r 216, 239-40. 

Manyu r 133, 212. 

Maratha p 271. 

Marlci r 185, 188-9. 

Marka r 191, 196, 203. 

Markanda r 202-3. 

Markaiideya r 64, 67, 178. 196, 
202-3. 

Markandoya Furarui 14, 82. 


Marfctikavata -1 104-5, 
294. 


279, 



Marttikavataka, °tika 280. 

Maru k (1) 48, 93-4, 149. (2) 147. 
Marut g 63, 159, 163. 

Maruta Z; 118. 

Marutta k (1) Vaisdll 7, 38-42, 
97, 133, 147, 156-7, 163, 219, 
241, 268, 289, 305. (2 )Turvasu 
108, 133, 146, 156-7, 272. 
(3) Yadava 144. (4) 86. 

Maryada, name, 134. 

Mata k = Manx 48, 94. 

Matanga k 151. 

Mathailya k 118. 

Mathava k 311. 

.Mathura t 167, 170-1, 211, 266, 
279, 281-2, 291, 294. 

Matinara k 83, 110, 129, 134,144, 
150, 225, 264. 

Matsya (1) k 118-19. (2) c andj? 
56, 118-19, 276, 281-3,293-4. 
(3) fish 36, 56. (4) 215. 

Matsya Fur ana 14. 44-5, 50-3, 
77, 79-81, 201, 334. 
Maudgalayana / 202. 

Maudgalya (1) r 116, 171, 192. 
(2) others 251. (3) / 172, 245, 

251, 275. 

Mauneyap 262. 

Miivella k 118. 

M&vellaka;> 118. 
raayamoha 68. 

Medhatithi r (1) 192, 223, 225-7. 

(2) 8, 227. (3) Gautama 222. 

medicine-man 308-9, 319. 

Mekala hills 269. 

Mekala tl 269. 

Mena w 69, 70. 

Menakii (1) aps 135. (2)^116,135. 
Mercury planet 187. 

Meru rat 206, 257, 297. 

Midnapur c 272. 

Minaratha k 149. 

Mitadhvaja k 95. 

Mitanni p 300. 

Mithi k 96, 145, 258. 

Mithila t 57, 96, 258, 289. 

Mitra g 63, 205, 214-15, 217, 
238-9, 254, 300. 

Mitrasaha k 42, 59, 75, 147, 207. 
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faruna r (1) Vasistha 
-17. (2) Agastya 238, 
frayu (1) k 115-16, 146, 
251. (2) r 23. 

Mitrajyotis 86. 

Mitreyu r 202. 
mleccha 108, 235, 260, 264, 
291. 

Moda b 325. 

Monghyr t 158. 

Mongolian 292. 

Mon-Khmer p 295. 
Monogamy 328. 

Moon, see Soma 187, 288. 
Mrkanda, °du r 203. 

Mpllka r 212. 
myta-sanjivanl 195. 
Mrttikavati t 269, 279. 
Mucukunda k 41-2, 93, 176, 
246, 262-3. 


205, 

240. 

192, 


286, 


217 , 


Naciketas b 327. 

Naga (1) p 262, 266, 268-9, 285 
290. (2) name 130. 

Nagasabvaya t 260, 273. 

Nahusa k (1) 41-2, 61, 69, 70, 73, 
85-6, 88-9, 136, 142, 144-5, 
187, 194, 197, 211, 223, 238, 
244, 258, 304-6. (2) 136, 223. 
(3) wrong 92. 

Nfihusa patr 39, 142, 197, 217, 
258. 

Naidhruva, °vi/ 231, 234. 
Naigama b 323. 

Naimisa forest 67, 143, 201,305, 
313! 

Nairila 242. 

Naksatra-kalpa 325. 

Nakulajpr 282. 

Nala k f { 1) Ayodhyd 130, 133,149. 
(2) Sankhana 94. (3) JSaigadha 
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Mudgala (1) k 116, 120, 146, 169, 
171-2, 230, 251, 275. (2) f 

170-1, 225, 251. (3) b 322. 

Mulaka k 94, 147,152, 274. 
mula-samhita 23. 

Miilika 204. 

Munda p 295, 297. 

Muni k 149. 
muni 62. 

Munja 133. 

MuSjakeSa b 325, 331. 

Murtimant k 264. 
mythology 63. 


Nabhaga k 84-5, 92, 98, 129, 246, 
255-6, 258, 288. 

Nabhaga (1) k 92, 98, 147. (2) 
pair 41, 98. (3) / 98, 143, 

260. 

jNabhagatbsta k 98. 

Nabhaganedisla k 255. 
Nabhagarista k 255. 

Nabhagi pair (1) 40. (2) 39, 273. 
Nabhagodista k 84, 255. 

Nabhrika 129, 255. 

Nabhaka r 246. 

Nfibhanedistha k 84, 88, 96, 98, 
145, 255-6, 312. 

Nablms k 149. 

Naciketa b 327. 


39, 91, 130, 133, 169, 272-3. 
(4) Kukura 105, 148. 

Nalakubara m 241. 

nama£Cidra caste 290. 

Namuci asura 307. 

Nanda (1) k 280-7. (2) / 179, 

183. 

Nandana/om£ 297. 

Nandanodaradundubhi k 75, 105. 

Nandayanlya b 323. 

Nandivardhana k 145. 

Nara (1) pr 112, 161, 191, 221, 
248. (2) 147. 

NSrada r 189. 

Narbada, see Narmada, 153. 

n&ri-kavaca 152. 

Narisyauta k (1) Mdnava 84, 217, 
25*5-6. (2 )VaUdll 147,241,256. 

Narmada (1) riv 68-9, 80, 135, 
153, 156, 197, 199, 241, 257, 
262, 265 6, 269, 277, 288-9, 
304. (2) q 69, 80, 134-5, 262. 

Nasatvas g 300. 

Nava k 109. 

Navarastra c 109, 264. 

Nemi k = Niini (1) 95, 257. 

Nidhruva, °vi r 192, 231, 233. 

Nighna (1) k 94. (2) pr 107. 

Nikumbha (1) k 89, 145. (2) 263. 

Nila (1) k 111-12, 116, 146. (2) f 
205, 214. 
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(1) Videka 84, 88, 95, 145, 
215,257,305. (2 )Vidarblia 
168. 
r 229. 


Nfpa (1) h 92, 115, 117, 148, 164, 
166,280. (2) 92. (3) / 117, 

166, 281. 
nirukta 30, 323. 

Nirvrti k 146. 

Nisada p 276, 290. 

Nisadha (1) h 91, 149. (2) c 273. 
non-Aila, non-Aryan 306-9, 311- 
14, 319-20. 

Northern Kurus, see Uttara Kurus. 
Nrga k (1) Manama 255-6. (2) 
Au&nara 109, 261. (3) 9 56. 

(4) 257, 261. 

Krpanjaya Ic 148. 


Odyssey 49. 

Ogh avail t k 256. 

Orissa c 200, 272, 292-3. 
Oudh c 288, 296, 299. 


pada 23-4. 

Padapatha 317. 

Pailma Purana 14, 44, 49, 50, 77, 
79. 

Padmini 134. 

Pahlavap 206, 268. 

Paijavana patr 120, 207. 209. 

Paila r (1) 21, 192, 225, 320, 322, 
331. (2) 225. 

Paihgya b 329. 

Paitamaharsi 185. 

Pajra 223. 

Pajriya r 13G, 192, 223, 227, 232. 

Paka&tama g 152. 

paksa 202, 225, 234. 

Pam pa lake 278. 

Paiicajana k 115-17, 120. 

pa&ca janilh, see Five peoples. 

Paneala (l) name 75, 132. (2) c 

andp 57, 100, 132, 172, 180-1, 
274-5, 279, 293, 295, 320, 328, 
330. (3) North 2, 41, 78, 1 12- 

13, 115-16, 120,126,166,109- 
7i, 207, 224, 275-6, 280-3, 
286, 294, 299, 311. (4) South 


65, 92, 112-13, 117, 166-5 
170, 280-3, 285, 29-1,316-17.’ 
Paneala, °lva 316-17, 327. 
parica-laksana 36. 

PancaSikha b 57, 324, 329-30, 332. 
PaScavimSa Brdhmana 326, 332. 
Paucika b 316. 
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Pandava / 52, 57, 70, 110, 113, 
119, 130-2, 141, 148, 166, 

176-7, 224-5, 229, 233, 238, 
282-4, 294, 318, 327, 329-30. 

Pandu k 69, 132, 159, 282, 284. 

Pandya (1) k 108. (2) c and p 

108, 240, 278, 292-3. 

Paniui 237. 

Panjab 87-8, 261-2, 264, 276, 
283, 285-6, 288, 293-4, 296, 
298-9, 302, 312-14. 

Pannagari b 323, 331. 


Para k ] 73. 


Para k (1) 146. (2) 148. 

Pfirada p 206, 268. 
parainarsi 315. 

Paramesthin 113 % 

Parasara r (l) Sdktya 8,192, 204, 
207-14. (2) Sdyara 9, 26, 69, 

192, 212-14, 251, 329. (3)/ 

205, 329. (4) others 322, 325, 
331. 


Paranarya patr 9, 213, 325, 331. 

Parasu-ESma 199 : see Kama Jaraa- 
dngnya. 

Paravasu r 224, 237. 

Paravrt k 102, 146, 268. 

Parlksit k (1) I 113-14, 130, 133, 
148, 173. (2) II 52-3, 114, 

130, 133, 166, 179, 182,284-5, 
327, 329-30. (3) Ayodjyya 95, 
114. 

Parlksita k = Parlksit 113-14. 

Parlksit a, °tiya patr 59, 114, 139, 
173, 201, 249. 

Paripatra k 94, 114, 149. 

Pftriy«itra lulls 299. 

F&rn&£ft riv 279. 

Parfcha^ravasa patr 28. 

P;»rucchepa r 192, 251. 

Parucchepi patr 192. 

Parusril riv 172, 281. 

Parvata r 189. 

ParvatT g 31, 58, 70, 263. 
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die 52-4, 57. 
tputra t 92. 
aficala b 327, 330. 

Patanjali b 325, 331. 

Pathva (1) f 202. (2) b 325, 331. 

Pathya w 289. 

Patna t 288. 

Paul 11. 

Paula name 130. 

Paulalia ]>air 243. 

Paulastya / (1) 190, 235, 241-2. 

(2) Bkdrgava 190. 

Pauras&yana patr 166. 


paurana 26. 

Pauranika (1) 25-9, 55. (2) official 
55. (3) mentioned in Bur anas 

17, 26, 55. 

Pauranikottama 25. 

Paurava (1) race 25, 40, 52-3, 
78-9, 87-9, 109-12, 124, 140, 
144-9, 156, 163-7, 170, 172, 
180-2, 220, 225, 243, 245,261, 
272, 274, 281, 292-4, 304, 
306, 310-311, 314, 330. (2) k 
146. 

Paurorava 78, 101. 

Paurukutsa, °tsya patr (1) 73, 
168-9. (2)°si 152. 

Paururava patr 78, 101. 

Pauspindya, °splnji, °byaiiji b 173-4, 
322, 324-5, 331. " 


Pavanapura t 323. 

Payu r 192, 201. 

Persia, Persian 271, 302. 

Peshwa 244. 

Pijavana k 116-17, 120, 223,251, 
280. 


Pippalada b 325, 331. 

Pi&Lcap 186, 290. 

Pitr-kanya 69, 70, 86, 196, 213. 
pitr-mant 47. 

Pitfs Forefathers 25, 45-8. 69, 70, 
213, 319. 

Pitr-vam&i 69. 

Pitrvartin k 165. 

Pivarl w 69, 204, 213. 

Plaksa name 133. 

Plaksa-dvlpa 175. 

Plavogi patr 8. 

Polyandry 328. 

Prabha (1) 85. (2) 156. 


Prabh&kava r 66, 188, 191, 
304-5, 



Prabhasa t 261, 276. 

Prabhu r 204, 214. 

Prabhusuta A; 129. 

Pracetas (1) k 108, 146. (2) r 

192. 

Pracetasa patr 202. 

Praclnasftla b 327-8, 330. 
Praclnayoga b 325, 331. 
Praclnayogya b 327, 330, 332. 
Pr&cinvant 1c 144, 260. 

PradveSl w 220. 

Pradyota/179, 181-2, 286-7. 
Pradyumna k 149. 

Pragatha r 227 
Pragjyotisa c and p 292. 

Prahlada a sura 195. 
rraiyamedha patr 299. 

Prajani lz 97, 145. 
prajapati 188-9. 
prakriya 24. 

Pramati (1) h 97, 139, 147, 164. 

(2) r 197, 201. 

Pramoda k 126, 145. 

PrfimSu k (1) 84, 255. (2) 115. 

Prasena k 107. 

Prasenajit k 42, 83-4, 126-7, 145, 
150. 

Praskanva r 226-7. 

Prastoka k 169-70, 222. 

PrasuSnita k 93-5, 129, 149. 
Pratardana (1) k 7, 42, 101, 133, 
142-3, 147, 152-5, 162, 164, 
168, 200, 269-71. (2) r 133, 

192, 251. 

PratidarSa k 249. 

Pratiksatra k (1) 86. (2) 105. 

pratiloma 17. 18, 309. 

Pratimbaka, °tfndhaka, °tinvaka k 


128, 147. 

Pratlpa k 65, 89, 148, 165-6, 252, 


282. 


Pratipeya, °plya patr 166. 
Pratiratha k 225-6. 
piatisarga 36. 

Pratistbana t 85, 197, 255, 258-9, 
273', 288-9, 294-6. 
Prativindhya name 130. 

Pratvasa 230. 

Pratyagrahft k 118, 149. 


a a 
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233. 

k 328, 330. 

4(1) 110, 144. (2) 89. 
Prayaga t 85, 240, 255, 276-7, 279, 


281. 


Priyamedha (1) r 226. (2) / 245. 
Proti b 328. 

PrsadaSva k 98. 

Pysadhra (1) pr 84, 194, 254-6. 
(2) r 227. 

Preatft k 65, 116-17. 148, 155, 
166, 172, 224, 274, 282-3. 

PrSni k 107. 


PrthI = Prfchn (1) 202. 

Prthu k (1) Vainya 16, 17, 39-41, 
202, 290. (2) Ayodliya 145. 

(3) 8. Pahcdla 148. (4) 107. 

(5) 205, 214. 

Pi thu r 214. 

Prthulaksa k 149. 

Prtlmsena k 146. 

PrthuSravas k 144. 

Pfthya / 202. 

Pulaha r 1 85-6, 243. 

Pulastya r 185-6, 241-2. 

Pul indap 290. 

Puloman a sura 193. 

Punarvasu k 105, 148. 

Puudarika (1) k 149. (2) b 316. 

Ptrndra (1) k 158, 272. (2) c and 

V 109, 235, 272. 282, 293. 
Punyajana Rdksasa 98, 265. 
Purandara 136. 


pura-kalpa 33. 

Purana 1, 5, 6, 15,21,29-39, 43- 
51, 54-8, 62, 217, 326, 334. 
Purana-samhita 23. 

Parana-jH a, ° vacaka, °vetfcr 2 5-9,32. 
Parana-veda 30. 

Purana-vid 25-6. 

Puranic brahmans 29-32, 36- 7, 
49, 57, 71. 77, 160, 321, 334. 
puranika 25. 

1’uraQjaya k 145, 
purfttana 27, 35. 
pura-vid 25, 27. 

Purika t 262. 

Purnabhadra r 233. 

PQra (1) k 12, 42, 61,87-8, 101, 
110, 122, 144, 259-60. (2) / 

87, 134, 139, 169, 172, 281. 


Purudvant k 146. 


Purujanu, °jati k 116, 146. 
Purukutsa k (1) Ayodliya 69, 70, 
80 89, 91, 93, 133-4, 145, 150, 
152,246, 262. (2 ) Bhdrata 133, 
169-70. (3) 249. 

Purumidha, °mllha& 112 , 230, 316. 
Pururavas k 38, 41-2, 71, 85, 
88-9, 99, 101, 135, 144-5, 211, 


254-5, 258, 287-8,294, 297-8, 
300-1, 305, 307, 309, 311-13. 


Puruvasa k 146. 
Purviitithi r 230. 


Puskara pr (1) Bharatas son 132, 
278. (2) Nala's brother 132. 

(3) 132. 

Puskara (1) t 132, 206, 313. (2) 
continent 132. 


Puskaramftlin k 328. 
Puskaravatl t 278. 
Puskarinpr 112. 
Puspapura t 92. 
Puspavant k 149. 
Puspotkata w 241. 
Pusya k 149. 
Putakratu k 169-70. 
putra 328. 


Rada b 325. 

Radha iu 135. 

Rfighava patr 140. 

Raghu k (1) 91-2, 94, 121, 126-7, 
140, 147, 275. (2) 94. 

Rnghuvam&i 91-4, 121. 
ftuharapati k 129. 

Rahu 85. 

Rfihuganar 224, 311, 326. 
Raibhya r (1) ViMmitra 224, 231, 
237. (2) Kd&yapa 231, 234, 

237. 

Raivata k 98. 

R&jadliideva k 105. 

Rajagrba t 282. 
i fijasuya 10, 11, 206. 

Rajeya/86, 88. 

Raji k 85-6, 88. 

Rajput ana desert 205, 260, 293, 
299, 313. 

Rajyavardhana k 97. 

Raki^as 196, 208-9. 
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aK^uAa 13,82, 98, 153-4, 170-1, 
i-7, 186, 208, 211, 235, 
41-2,263, 265, 269-70, 276-8, 
290-1, 295, 307-8, 314, 319. 
Rama Jc Dasarathi 6, 7, 13, 26, 


Reva & 98. 

Revatl w 135. 

Rewa t 256, 259, 272, 288. 
Rhodes, °desia 132, 137. 

Rigveda 1, 2, 54, 63, 253, 297, 


39-42, 65, 71-2, 90-1, 93, 121, 
131, 140, 147, 164, 170-1, 
176-8, 199, 200, 207, 211, 
229, 236, 276-9, 288, 291, 
314. 

Rama r Jamadagnya 8, 39, 67-8, 
71-3, 131, 140, 151-2, 176-8, 
188, 191, 193-4, 199, 200, 210, 
232, 237-8, 265-7, 270-1, 274, 
279, 304. 

Rama (1) Bcdarcma 131. (2) others 
131. 

Ramacaudra k 199. 

Ramagiri mt 278. 

R&ma-tlrtha 200. 

Ramayana (1) 33, 82, 90-3, 202, 
276, 279. (2) Puratana 276. 

Rainhha Jc 85-6. 88. 

Ranayanlya b 324, 331. 

Rantideva Jc 25-6, 39-42, 112, 
211, 217, 248-9, 274, 276. 

Rantin&ra Jc 129, 134, 225. 

Ra§travardhana k 147. 

Rathavara k 146. 

Rathavlti Jc 230. 

Rathltara (1) h 98, 246. (2) b 

322-3. (3)/85,98, 225, 246-7. 

Ratiuara Jc 83. 

RaudraSva Jc 89, 109-10, 135, 144. 
228, 304. 

Raumaharsaui pair 31. 

Havana k (1) 263, 276. (2) 242, 
266, 276. (3) 176, 179. 241, 

263, 277-8, 291. 

Riivaim name 242. 

Ravi riv 172, 281. 

Rbhu 218. 

r’c 23, 30, 55, 316-17. 

Rceyu k 110, 144. 

Rolka r 8, 68, 134, 140, 151-2, 


299, 300, 317-18, 320-2, 

331. 

Rishis (1) Severn 48. (2) Mdnava 

289. (3) Ddnava 304. (4) 

general 4. 48, 62-3, 315, 328. 
Rist-a k 255. 

RjiSvan r 161, 191, 221-2. 

Rksa A ( 1 ) I 90,111-12, 130, 146, 
168-70, 172, 275. (2) II 110, 
114-15, 130, 148. (3) N. Pan- 

cala 116, 146. (4) 132. 

Rksa nits 262-3, 369. 

Rnamcaya k 230. 

Rocamftna k 98. 

Rohidafiva Jc 143. 

RohinI 135. 

Rohita, °ta§va h 59, 70-1, 91-2, 
127, 147, 151-2, 155,206, 219, 
266. 

Rohitapura t 266. 

Bomabarsana 21-5, 29, 31, 35, 54. 

RoinaSa q 224. 

Rsabha k (1) 41. (2) 249. (3) 

Magadha 119, 149. (4) name 

133. (5) r 191, 235. 

ysigai^a 48, 186. 

rslka 315. 

ysi-putraka 315, 325. 

Rstisenay?r 148, 165-6. 

RsyaSfnga r 164, 192, 233, 314. 

Rta k 128, 149. 

Rtadhvaja h 269. 

Rtathya r 223. 

Rteyu Jc 128. 

Rfcujit Jc 128, 149. 

R tuparna k 91, 147, 169. 

Ruci pss 197, 304. 

RuciradhT r 249. 

RuoiraSva k 146. 

Rudra g 37, 81. 


191, 193, 197-8, 265-6. 

Rebha r 192, 232-3. 

Rebhya r ‘J31 

Rena (1) Jc 151, 199. (2) r 191, 

235. 

Renuku pss 151, 198. 


Rukmakavaca Jc 146. 
Kukm&ratba Jc 115, 148. 
Rukmin Jc 269, 280. 
Ruk$a b 225. 

Kuril r 201. 

Rumba Jc 117, 155. 


a. a 2 
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;5<jla6va Jc 143. 

Igu Jc 144. 
^i^adrafcha h 145. 
Kusangu r 205, 260. 


Sahara, 2> 235. 

Sainya f (1) Yadava 105-7. (2) 

Angirasa 112, 248-9. 

Sai£ireya b 322, 331. 

Saiva ilihcim 36. 

Saivya 174. 

Saka p 206-7, 256, 267. 

Sakalya b 322-3, 331-2. 

Sakapuni, °purna b 322-3, 331. 
Sakti r (1) Vasistha 67, 131, 133, 
138, 184, 192,204,207-9,211- 
12, 214,236-7, 249. ( 2) Angi¬ 

rasa 131, 249. 

6aktis 37. 

Saktra, °treya pair 209. 

Saktri = Sakti (1) 207. 

Saktya pair 192, 211-12, 249. 
Sakuni Jc (1) Yadava 146. (2) 

Videha 95, 130, 133, 149. (3) 

257. 

6akuntaia q 71, 99, 100, 112, 136, 
141, 174, 191, 227, 230, 232, 
236, 272. 

Sala(l) Jc 222. (2) pr 247. 

Salahkayana/237. 

S&lihotra b 325. 

Saiva c andp 198, 279, 290. 

Samba, see Samba. 

Sambara asura 306. 

Sambhu r 204. 214. 

/ 

Sarain Jc 105. 

6amsanti 28. 

SamSapayana. °ui b 23. 
Sam&ipayanika samhita 23. 

6amyu r 187, 191, 221. 

Sanda r 191-6. 

Sandila? r 233. 

Sandili r 232, 

Sandilya/ 192, 231-4. 

Sankara 66. 


Sarikha r 69, 133, 165, 192. 
Sankhana k 92-4, 129, 149. 

Santa pss 164, 233. 

£§utanu k 7, 65, 69, 89, 134, 136, 
148, 165-6, 211, 213, 223-4, 
252, 282. 

Santi-kalpa 325. 

Saradvant r (1) 158, 191, 221. 

(2) 116, 192, 221-2. 

&ara-vana 253. 

Sarmin r 240. 

Sarmistha q 87, 290. 

Sarutha Jc 89, 108, 129. 

Saryata, °ti Jc 74, 84-5, 88, 97-8, 

102, 142, 194, 196, 255-7, 289, 
, 304. 

Saryata (1) Jc 289, 312. (2) /79, 

81, 97-8, 102, 143, 197, 265, 
267, 288-9, 304. 

SSiabindava patr 261-2. 

Sa&ibindu (1) Jc 7, 25, 27, 39, 40, 
141, 144, 150, 261. (2)/ 261. 

(3) name 130. 

6a£ada lc 75, 84, 88, 92, 145, 203, 
, 257. 

Sa6vata Jc 130. 

Satabalaka b 323, 331. 

Satadyumna Jc 42, 149, 171-2. 
Satajit Jc 88, 144. 

Satananda r 64, 222-3. 

Sataiuka Jc 330. 

Satapatha Brahmana 58, 326. 
&ataratba Jc 94, 147. 
f^ata&laka r 69. 

Satayatu r 192, 209, 215. 
oatrugh&tin Jc 279. 

6atrnghiia Jc 65, 170-1, 211, 279. 
Satrujit & 269. 

Satruiijaya Jc 224. 

6auceya 6 327. 

Saulkayani 6 325. 

Saunaka / (1) Bltargava 201-2, 
247. (2) Atreya 1 114, 192, 

247. (3) others 325, 327, 331. 

Saurasena 110. 

&a uri patr 140. 
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b 325. 

93, 149. 

317. 

Siueyu k 144. 

Sini (1) k 106-7. (2) pr 112, 

248-9. 

Si&unaga / 179, 182, 286-7. 

Si6upala k 119, 149, 166. 

Siva g 31, 37, 58, 70, 185, 195, 
230, 253-4, 263, 318. 

6ivap 264, 281. 

Siva Parana 81. 

Sivapura £ 264. 

Sivi (1) k 7, 39-42, 109, 142-3, 
145,264,312. (2)^ 109,174, 
264, 281, 293-4. 

Sonasva k 105. 

sraddha 229. 

Sravasta k 145, 260. 

SravastI t 137, 260, 279. 

Sresthablmj r 191, 210. 

Srkleva & 103. 

Srugavant r 237. 

Srngaverapura t 276. 

Spngiputra b 325. 

Sruta k (1) 127, 149. (2) 147. 

Sruta 19 f, 78. 

6 rut ar si 25, 29, 315, 

Srutarvan k (1) 8, 133, 168. (2) 

133, 168. 

Srutasena pr 113-14. 

Srutayus k (l) 94. (2) 149. 

Sruti 19 f, 30, 78. 

&ruti-sammita 30. 

£ruyate, °yaute 21. 

$udra caste 290. 

Buka (1) r Vydsas son 64-5, 69, 
70,131,133, 136, 164, 192,204, 
213, 224, 320, 330. (2) Brah- 

madatta's grandfather 64-5, 131, 
164,213. (3) pr 256. 

Sukra (1) /*, see lianas-Sukra. 
(2) r Jabala 131. (3) planet 

131, 188. 

Suktimati (1) riv 259, 269, 281. 
(2) t 281. 


&unahotra (1) 161, 221. (2) 

201 . 

SunahSepa r 10, 11, 59, 60, 64, 71, 
73, 151,191, 198, 206,219,235, 

, 238, 312. 

Sunaka (1) r 201. (2) 201, 247. 

Sura k (1) Haihaya 266. (2) Vrsni 
, 106-7, 148. (3) 105. 

Suraseua k (1) Haihaya 71, 171, 
266. (2) Satrughnas son 110, 

, 170-1, 279. 

Suraseua (l) c andp 65, 92, 170-1, 
180-1, 211, 266, 279, 286, 293. 

, (2) / 270. 

Siirpanakhfi pss 241, 277. 
Surparaka c 200. 

Sutudri riv 236 : see Sutlej. 
Svaikna 249. 

9 L> 

Svaphalkapr 106-7. 

&veni k 103. 

Sveta (1) k 103. (2)/204, 214. 

(3)naw6l30. 

Svetaketu r 317, 328, 330, 332. 
Svetaki k 229. 

Svikna p 249. 

Syama/ 204, 214. 

Syamayaui b 323-4, 331. 

SyavfuSva r 192, 230. 

Sanda, Sandha = Sanda. 
SodaSarfijika 39, 309. 

Sabhaksa pr 107. 

Sabhauara k 145. 
sacrifice 32, 308-11, 314-16. 
Sadbvamsa r 227. 

Sagara (l) k 6-8, 19, 38-40, 59, 
60, 68, 71, 113, 123, 140, 147, 
153-7, 162, 164, 168-9, 176-7, 
194, 199, 200, 206, 213, 265, 
267-73, 278, 292, 315, 329. 
(2) r 192, 213. 

Sagara pair 192, 204, 212-13. 
sagara ocean 271. 
sagaranupa 205. 

Sahadeva k (1) A r . Pancdla 7, 41, 
116, 120, 139, 148, 172, 236, 
249, 281. (2) Mayadha 52, 

149, 167. (3) Vaisdli 147. (4) 
Pandava 282. (5) 86. (6) name 
130.’ 
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(2) b 


(adevya pair 139, 222. 

^ lafija k 144, 263. 

^Sahanjanl t 263. 

Sahasrabahu X; 76. 

Sahasrada & 87. 

Sabasrajit k 42, 87-8, 144. 
Sahasra6va k 94. 

Sabasrapad 76. 

Sabas vant& 149. 

Sabetb Mabetli pi 260. 

Sabisnu r 243. 

Saindbavayana (1) f 237. 

325, 331. 

Saitya 249. 
salt 299. 

Samamada 56. 

saman 55, 173-4, 316-17, 324-5. 
SamanfcapaBcaka pi 200. 

Samara k 117, 148. 
samaseua 89. 

Samaveda 54, 173, 320, 324-6, 
331-2. 

Samba pr 45, 52-3, 148. 

Sambbava k 149. 

Sambhuta k 70, 145, 246. 
Sambata^va & 145. 

Sambitavidbi 325. 

Sam mad a 36, 56. 

Sampati k 128. 

samraj 40-1, 258, 261, 281. 

Samudra m 213. 

Samvarana k 7, 66, 71, 90, 111, 


Sannati (1) k 147. . (2) q 134, 

233. 

Sannatimant k 148. 

Sarasvata r 197. 

Sarasvatl (1) riv 197, 200, 205, 
217, 258, 260-1, 273, 284-5, 
298-9, 311, 313, 326. (2) a 

134. 1 

Sarayu riv 299. 

sarga 36. 

Sarika r 213. 

Sarnjaya pair 139, 169, 222. 

Sarupya k 129. 

Sarvabbauma (1) k 110, 114, 148. 
(2) k 115, 146. (2) title 41, 

258. 

Sarvadamaua k 272. 

Sarvakama& 147. 

Sarvakarroan k 92-3, 152, 

274. 

Satpura mis 197, 240, 262 
273. 

Sat raj it pr 106-7. 

Sat van t k 65, 146, 170-1. 

Satvata k 170, 262. 

Satvata patrandfGS, 102-5, 107, 
127, 140, 148,170-1,279, 294. 

Satya age = Kytu 175. 

SatyadJiyti (1) k 146. (2) r 116, 
222-3. 

Satyabita (1) k 149. (2) b 322, 
331. 


§L 


210 , 

269, 


113, 117, 148, 168, 170, 172-3, 
237, 275, 281. 

Samvarta r 7, 8, 38, 133, 157, 
162-3, 191, 220, 315. 

Samyiiti k 128, 144. 

Sanadvajii k 149. 

Sanati k 148. 

Saiij&ti k 89. 

Safijaya A(l) 86. (2) 149. 

SankasyS l 95, 275. 
iSuukliya 329. 

Sauklla ni 97, 311. 

. 'ankrti (1) k 86. (2) pr 112, 191, 
221, 248. (3) / Angiraaa 248. 

Saukrti (1) k Uantideva 39, 112, 
225, 274. (2) b Atreya 248. 

Saiikyti, °tya J 7, 42, 202, 211-12, 
248-9. 

»ank$epena 89. 


Satyakay>r 103-4, 107. 

Satyak&ma b 328-30, 332. 

Satyaketu & 147. 

Satyaratba k (1) 109, 147. (2) 
149. (3) 111,127. 

Satyaratba q 111, 127. 

Satyasandha k 42. 

Satyafiravus b 322, 331. 

SatyaSri b 322, 331. 

Satya vat I (1) q 22, 65, 69, 70. 134, 
213, 233. (2) pss 134, 151-2, 

198,266. 

Satyavrata k (1) see Triferiku. (2) 
258. 

Saubhadra tTrtlia 240. 

Saubhuri r 56, 72-3, 80, 262. 

Saudasa pair (1) Ayodhyd 91-3, 
207-10, 236. (2) i\ 7 . Pcmcdla 
209. 
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mna patr and f 255, 260, 
4-5, 288, 292-3, 295, 300. 
&dyumni pair (1) 261. (2) 129. 
Saul 11. 

Saumaki jpatr 117. 

Saury a patr 66. 

Sauvira c and p 109-10, 137, 174, 
224, 264, 276, 293. 


Savarni b 23. 

Savarnika samhitd 23. 

Seleucus, °cia 137. 

’ Senajit k (1) 127. (2) 117,146. 
Senajit k 52-3, 167, 181-2, 286-7. 
Setu k 108, 144. 

Siddhartha pr 180-1. 

Sindh riv, see Sindhu (2). 

Sindhu (1) riv north 172, 181, 299. 
(2) riv west 240. (3) c and p 

276, 278, 293. (4) name 127. 

Sindhudvlpa (1) k 129, 147. (2) 


127. 


Sindhuksit r 299. 

Siradhvaja k 76, 95-6, 147, 164, 
171, 275. 

Sltfi q 76, 134, 164, 277-8. 
Siwalik hills 293. 

Skanda Purana 49. 
smrta 18 f. 
snipti 20, 30. 

Sobhari r (1) Kama 133, 169-70, 
192, 227-8. (2) 72-3. 

Solar race 84, 90, 257, 289, 296. 
Solomon 12. 

Soma (1) moon 47, 58, 186, 188, 
220, 228, 254, 288. (2) juice 

308. 


Soma k 116, 146. 

Somadatta & (1) N. Paricala 115- 

16, 280. (2) VaiSdll 147. 
Somudatti b 23. 

Somadhi & 149. 

Somaka (l) k 7, 41, 116-17, 120, 
139, 148, 155, 172, 222, 236, 
280-1. (2) / 117, 283. 294. 
Soma-vamSa 27. 

Soranath £ 261. 

Sone riv 256. 

South, the, 240. 

Synjaya k (1) N. Panada 7, 115- 

17, 120, 148, 169, 171-2, 280. 

(2) Anava 145. (3) Vaiiali 


147. (4) / 117, 166, 170, 

285, 294. (5) nauie 130. ^ 

stavaka 17. 

Subaliu k (l) KaSi 101. (2) Cedi 

146,169. (3) 170. (4) 279. 

Subalaka b 316. 
submarine fire 68. 

Sucandra ^147. 
succession of kings 89, 183. 

Sucetas k 108, 146. 

Sudar6aua& 91, 93, 149. 

Sudfi8, Sudasa k, 2, 7, 38, 64, 
100, 115-18, 120, 138, 148, 
172-3, 192, 207-11, 216-17, 
223, 226, 236-7, 280-1, 299, 
313. 

Sudasa k Ayodhyd 91-2, 138, 147. 
Sudesna q 158. 

Sudeva k 147, 154-5. 

Sudhanvan k (1) Ayodhyd 94, 127. 
(2) Paurava 144. (3) Kaurava 
113, 118, 149. (4) Magadha 

149. (5) 167. 

Sudharman k 115, 128. 

Sudhrti k (1) 145. (2) 147. 

Sudyurnna k 42, 254. 287-9, 297, 
300. 

Sugrlva k 278. 

Suhma (1) k 158, 272. (2) c and 

p 109, 272, 293. 

Suhotra k (1) Kanyakubja. 99, 101, 
144. (2) KdSi 101. (2) Paurava 
39, 40, 101, 112, 142, 146, 161, 
221. (4) Kaurava 149. 

Sujatfi w 328. 

SukamTijpss (1)38, 98,194, 196-7, 
2S9. (2) wrong 231. 

Sukarman b 173-4, 324, 331. 
Suketu & (1) 145. (2) 147. 

Sukrti k 148. 
sukta 30. 

Sukumara k 147. 

Sumanta k 103. 

Sumantu b (1) 21, 192, 320, 322, 
325, 331. (2) 322, 324, 331. 

Sumati k (l) Ayodhyd, 127. (2) 

Yatidll 97, 164. (3) Dvimldha 

148. (4) 6 23. 

Sumedlias (1) r 239. (2) ^ 231. 
Sumitra (1) k 103, 105, 107. (2) 
b 120, 192, 251. 
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• \ § Si^37, 45, 66, 188, 289, 323. 
x —-'Subaha& 144. 

k 101, 145, 201', 247. 
Sunandft q 134. 

Sunaya k 149. 

Sunltha k (1) Kdsi 147. (2) Cedi 

119, 166. 

SuparSva k (1) 148. (2) 149. 
Suplan ^ 116, 249. 

Supratlka k 146, 155. 
sura 193, 195-6. 

Sura 66. 

Surabhi cow 2 67. 

Surala b 325. 
surarsi 26. 

Surastra c 122, 276, 283. 

Suratha k 113-14, 149. 

Surya (1) 66. (2) Danciva 66, 85. 

Susandhi k 93, 149. 

Susanti k 116, 146. 

Su4arman b 23. 

Susravas name 131. 

Suiruta (1) k 149. (2) r 127, 

237. 

suta (1) bard 15 f, 35, 55, 62, 71, 
320. (2) caste 16-18, 55. 

Suta c 16, 272. 

Sutapas & 147. 

Sutlej riv 236. See SutudrT. 
Sutvan b 324, 331. 

Suvarcas (1) k 149. (2) r 192, 

210 - 11 . 

Suvarman k 128, 146. 

Suvibhu k 147. 

Suvlra k (1) 109-10. (2) 148. 

(3) p 264. 

Suvrata k (1) 109. (2) 74. 
Suyajna k \ 44. 

Svagaja patr 204, 212-13. 

Svilgata k 130, 149. 

Svahi k 28, 144. 

Svaid&yana b 327, 330. 

Svanaya k 8, 223-4. 

Svarbhanu (1) k 85, 30J3. (2) 

Iidhu 85. 

Svarnaroinan k 147. 

Svaeti 229. 

Svastyatreya / 188, 228-9. 
Svayambhoja & 105. 

S vavara bh u va manvantara 184,203, 
241, 315. 


Taittirlya (1) Brdhmana 326. 
school 323-4. 

Taksa k 278. 

Taksasila t 278, 285. 

Talajangha (1) k 102, 146, 154-5, 
206, 266-7, 269-71. (2)/102, 
153, 265, 294. 

Tandin school 332. 

Tandiputra b 324, 331-2. 

Tandy a Brdhmana 332. 

Tamsu k 111, 123, 144, 155. 

Tapana m 66. 

tapas 308. 

tapasvin 308. 

Tapatl q 66-7, 70, 210. 

Tapi, K. Tapti 40, 66, 197, 257, 
269, 289. 

Tara 58, 186-8. 

Taraka asura 236. 

Tarakayana / 23 7. 

Tarauta k 230. 

Taraplda k 94. 

Tark^ya patr 56, 312. 

Tasman, °mania 137. 

Tejonidhi r 268. 

Tlrthas 32, 36, 73-4. 

Tisya age = Kali, 175. 

Titiksu Jc 87-8, 109, 145, 264, 294. 

Tittiri (1) k 105, 324. (2) b 324, 
331. 

Trasada 70, 93. 

Trasada,4va X; 145. 

Trasadasyava pair 172. 

Trasadasyu k (1) Ayodhya 69, 70, 
73, 89, 91, 93, 128, 133- 145, 
150, 152, 168-9, 246. (2) 

Bhdrata 73, 133, 168-9, 170, 
172, 222, 227, 230. 

Trayy&runa (1) k Ayodhya 145, 
152, 205, 266. (2) pr 112. 

Treta age 175, 177-9, 241, 313, 
315-16. 

Tribandhana k 128. 

Tridhanvan k 128, 145. 

Trikuta mt 277. 

Trincomali t 277. 

Tri&wiku (1) k 8, 11, 26, 38, 59, 
60, 70-1, 75, 80, 111, 123, 127, 
145,151-3,155,174,199,205 6, 
235, 2G6. (2) teacher 11. 

Trisanu k 89, 108, 146. 
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Tryaruna r 230. 

Tundikera /102, 267. 

Turar 173. 

^arvasa = Turvasu, 61, 87, 106, 
281. 

Airvasu (1) k 61. 87-8, 106, 108, 
144, 259. (2) race 87-8, 106, 

124, 139, 144, 146, 156-7, 272, 
281, 292-4. 

Tvastr 196, 312. 

Tvastra pair 312. 


Ucathyar 157-8,160-4,178, 191, 
218, 220, 223, 225, 315. 
udaharana 54-5. 

Udaksena k 148, 166. 

Udavasu k 94-5, 145. 

Udayana k 37, 57, 285. 

Uddala, °laki b 327. 

Uddalaka b 327-30, 332. 
tJgraseua (1) k 105, 148, 167, 171, 
280. (2) pr 113-L4. (3) k 

328, 330. 

Ugra£ravas m 24. 

Ugrayudba k 38, 59, 71, 115, 148, 
166, 274, 282. 

Ujjfdaka sea 260. 

Uktha k 149. 
lllana? pr 166. 

Uluku 133. 

Urn a g 19, 69, 70, 195, 253. 
Urafi-vana 254. 

Upadeva/>r 107. 
upakhyana 21, 33, 35. 

Upagupta k 95, 149. 

Upaguru k 149. 

ITpainanyu r (1) 212. (2) 213. 

(3) 205, 214. (4) 327, 330. 

Upamanyu / 214. 
upaui$ad 1, 62-3. 
uparicara 118. 
upasuinhara 24. 

UpaveSa b 327, 330. 

UpaveSi b 329. 
upodgbata 24. 
urdhvacarin 118. 


Urja k 149. 

Urjavaba k 149. 

Uijavoni r 238. 

Uruksaya (l) r 112, 191,225, 248, 
250. (2) / 112, 245, 248, 250. 
Crva r 68, 140,151-2,191,197-8. 
Urva6l (1) aps 215. (2) q 38, 71, 

135, 297. (3) Ganges 135. 

U£anas-Sukra r 18, 69, 70, 86, 


131, 134, 140, 187-8, 191, 
193-7, 203, 218, 259, 304-7, 
309, 312-13, 319. 

IJ4auas planet 131, 188. 

U£auas k 144. 


USij iv 161, 220. 

U&ja r 157-8, 160-3, 191, 220-1. 
USinara k 7, 41, 87-8, 109, 142, 
145, 264, 294. 


Usma, Osmada, Usmapa, 205. 
Utarika (1) r 260.‘ (2) 6 67. 
Utatbya r = Ucatbya, q. v. 

Utkala (1) k 254-5. (2) c and p 

255, 292. 

Uttama k 28. 

Ufctaia k 28. 

Uttara Kurus p 132, 255, 281, 
297, 300. 

Uttarapatba c 257. 


Vadhrya&va k 7, 3$, 116-17, 120, 
135-6, 146. 168, 170, 192,202, 
251, 275, 310- 

Yadhryaiva pair 111, 192, 251. 
Vagbbutaka/ 230. 

Vahllka (1) k 166. (2) c and p 

256, 293, 299. 

Vahni (1) k 108, 144. (2) /* 268. 
Vaibkl^daki pair 192, 233. 
Vaidarbha 168, 265, 294. 
Vaidatbina patr 161, 221-2. 
Vaideha 168. 
vaidika 21. 

Vaidiirya mts 197, 240. 

Vaikhfcnasa 244. 

Yainya pair (1 ) Prthu 39^*41, 20$, 
(2) Bhdrgava 202. 

Yaipa4cita, °pa.syata 56. 

Vairocami, °ui, pair 64, 131. 
VaiSala dynasty 40, 82, 96-7, 126, 
139, 156-7,' 163, 178, 268. 
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Vai&impfiyana b (1) 21, 192, 320, 
323-4, 331. (2) 324. 

Yaisnava 22. 

Vai6ravana^>a^’ 241. 

Yaifivamitra / 241-2, 310. 
Vai^vanara Agni 311. 
vai£ya (1) caste 290. (2) hymn - 

makers 97. 

Vaifcahavya / 154, 271. 

Vaitana 325. 



Yaitathiua 40. 

Yaivasvata (1) Manu 66, 84, 88, 
253,312. (2) manvantara 178, 
184. 

Vaiyataki yiatr 213. 

Yajasaneya (1) b 323-4, 328, 330. 

(2) school, 324, 328. 

Yajasani b 323. 

Yajin 323-4. 

Yajrajpr 284. 

Yajranabha k 92, 149. 

Yaka w 241. 

Valakhilya 186. 

Valmlki r 192, 202, 279. 

YSmadeva r 8, 114, 192, 219, 222 
225. 

vamga-ciataka 28. 
vam£a-kara 156, 2go. 
vamsa-purana-jiia 28 . 

vamsa-gamsaka 17. 


vazh6a-vid, °vittama 26-7, 122. 
vanara 186. 

Vandin b 328, 330. 
vandin minstrel 16, 17. 

Variga (1) k 158, 272. (2) c and 

p 109, 272, 282, 293-4. 
Yapusmant k 103. 

Yu rail a Pv/rana 14. 

Varanahvaya t 273. 

Vflran&tf t (1) 153, 258, 260-70. 
(2) 154. 

Yfirjmlvata ])atr 28. 

\ avsneya pair (1) 140. (2) 256. 

Vanina g 63, 185, 195, 205-6, 
214-15, 217, 238-9, 254, 

300. 


Varuna r (1) Vasistha 131, 1 
217. (2) Blidrgma 131. 

Yanina, °ni patr 185, 191, 201 
208, 217, 238. 

Varutlia k 108. 

Yarutrin b 196. 

Vasagva m 97, 311. 

Vasava patr 118, 294. 

Vaiati k 257. 

Vasistha r (1) primaeval 185, 205 
307. (2) with Iksvaku and Nina 
203, 305. (3) Devaraj 8, 11, 59, 
60, 70, 138, 151, 191, 205, 207, 
234, 236, 244, 266, 313. (4' 
Apava 153. (5) Atharvanidhi 1 
8, 138, 206-7, 269-70, 31 f 

(6) Atharvanidhi II 207, 311 

(7) Sresthabhaj 8, 138, 159, 

207-11, 274. (8) with Sudan 

172, 192, 207-11, 216-17, 

236-7, 249. (9) Suvarcas 66, 

71, 172,210-11,281. (10) with 
Da&aratha 29, 138, 178, 192, 
207. (11) Maitravaruna , °ni 

203, 214-17, 238-40.' (12) 

father of Indrapramad 214. (13) 
indefinite 26, 64, 67, 135, 189, 
191, 217, 307. 

Vasistha / 7, 8, 96, 138-40, 184, 
186, 190-2, 203-17, 225, 235, 
304, 310, 314, 319-20. 

Vasistha 23, 67, 139, 214. 

Vaskala b 322, 331. 

Vaskali b 322-3, 331. 

Vasu k (1) Caidya 7, 69, 70, 114, 
118-19, 149, 224, 237, 260, 
265, 281, 294, 315-16. (2) 

265. 

Vasu r (1) Vasistha 205, 214. 
(2) Angirasa 225. 

Vasuda k 70, 93, 128. 

Vasudeva;/r 104, 106-7,135, 148, 
166, 249. 

VSsudeva ptatr 140. 

Vasukra r 212. 

Vasumanas k 72, 81, 142-3, 145, 

220 , 222 . 

Vasuraant r 214, 217. 

Vasumafa k 127, 145. 

Vatapi as nr a 240. 
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7atsa r (1) Bhdrgava 202. (2) 
Kdnva 227. 

^ s Vatsabhumi.c 269. 

Vatsaprl k 97, 145, 311-12. 
YatsSra r 231. 

Vat.3ya c and p 154, 270. 
Vatsyayana b 317. 

Yavalgu / 230. 

Vayavlya Fur ana 77. 

Yayu g 78. 

"Yfiyu Fur ana 14, 23,49,50, 52-3, 
56-7, 77-81. 

^ ayu-prokta 78. 

Veda 1, 9, 10, 21-2, 68. 217, 242, 
252-3, 310-11, 314-18, 320-2, 
332-3. 

Veda b 327, 330. 

Veda-cintaka 28. 

Vedanta-vid 27. 

Veda-sainmata, °mita 30. 
Vedaspar&i b 325. 

Veda^yid, °vittama 20, 27, 30-3. 
.Vedic age 312, 315, 321. 

Vedic schools 321-7, 332-3. 
Vegavant k 147. 

Vena k 16, 202, 290. 

* Venuhotra k 149. 

V , v I Venus planed 188, 193. 

Venya 202. 

^ Vetravatl riv 259. 

Vibhandaka r (1) 192, 232. (2) 
233. 

Vibhlsana pr 241. 
v Vibhraja k 148. 

Vibbu k 147. 

Vlbudba 7147. 

Vicltravirya k 69, 148, 330. 
Vidada6va 230. 

Vidagdha b 322. 

Vidarbha (1) k 102-3, 146, 156-7, 
168-9, 269 (2) c and p 42, 

102, 110, 156-7, 168, 269-70, 
272, 280, 295. 

^5 f Vidarbha t 269. 

Vidathin b 161, 163-4,191, 220-1. 
Videgha 311. 

Videha (1) k 95. (2) c and p 64, 


76, 84, 88, 94-6, 145,147, 

168, 203, 211, 215, 257-^8 
268-9, 272, 275-6, 286, 288, 
292, 295, 304, 311, 330. 
Vidhmavaha r 239. 



Vidi&i c 268-9, 273, 279. 
Viduratha k (1) Yadava 105, 146. 

(2) Kaurava 110, 113, 148. 
Vijaya k (1) 147, 155/ (2) 109. 

(3) 99. (4) 149. (5) 86. 

Vikyti k 146. 

Vikuksi k 84, 88, 137, 145, 203, 
257, 289. 

Viloman k 105, 148. 

Vim6a k 145. 

Vinata, °ta§va k 254-5. 


Vindhya mts 240, 262, 279, 299. 
Vipapman k 85, 127. 

Vipu6 riv 236. 

Vlra & 39. 


Vlrabahu k 146, 169. 
Vi raja q 69, 86. 
Viramatsya p 276. 
Virata k 119. 
Viroeana a sura 64. 


Virupa k 98. 

Vi&ila k 97, 147, 273. 

Vi&ilii t 97, 273. 

Visnu g 19, 30-1, 33, 37, 66, 69, 
72, 177-8, 229, 271, 318. 

Visnu Parana 14, 53, 77, 79, 80. 

Visnu author 66. 

Visnusiddhi b 246. 

Visauvrddha (1) pr 78, 81, 246. 
(2) / 219, 225, 246. 

ViSravas (1) k 147. (2) b 241. 

viSruta 78. 

Vi6rutav$int k 149. 

YisturaSva k 145. 

vistarena 87, 89. 

Vi£vajit k (1) 146. (2) 149. 

ViSvakarman 196. 

Visvaksena (1) k 148, 166. (2) 

>• 9, 192, 217. 

Vifivamahant k 69, 70. 

Visvamitra >• (1) Vih-arafha 1. 6, 
8 , 10-12, 18, 59. 60, 64, 70, 73, 
99-101. 142, 144. 151-2, 156, 
174, 178, 189, 191, 198-9, 
205-6. 234-6, 242, 244-5, 

260, 266, 303, 312-15. (2) 
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ntalas father 99, 174, 191. 
pYwith Kalmasapada 208, 236. 
*4) with Rama 236. (5) with 

Sudds 67, 100, 123, 192, 208-9, 
236-7. (6) indefinite 138-40, 

.142, 233, 237-8, 249. (7) f 

96, 189, 191-2, 216, 234-7, 
315. 

Vifivaratha k 18, 151, 191, 205, 
266. 


ViSvarupa 196. 

ViSvasaha h (1) I 69. 94, 147. (2) 

II 149. (3) 103. 

Vi£va3arman h 69. 

Vi£ve devaa 163. 

Yltahavya, Yiti°, (1) h Videha 149. 

(2) k Haihaya 154-5, 200-1, 

267. (3) r 191, 201. (4) f 

154, 189, 269-70. 

Yltahotra / 267. 

Vltaratha k 103. 

Vitatha h 40, 101, 112, 146, 159, 
162-3, 247-8. 

Vltihavya r, see Vita 0 (3). 

Vitihotra (1) k 102, 146, 155, 
180-1, 200, 266, 269. (2)/ 

102, 267, 286, 294. 

Vivasvant g 253, 258, 289. 

Vivimsa h 145. 

Yodha, Vodhu h 329. 

Vrddha-Garga r 250. 
Vrddhaiarman k (1) Ayodhya 69, 
70, 94, 147. (2) Aila 85-6. 

(3) Earusa 119, 167. 
Yrhannaradlya Pur an a 14. 
Vrjinlvant Ic 144. 

V r ka& 147. 155. 

Yrsadarbha (1) k 41. (2) k 109. 

(3) / 264. 

Vj’sadarbhi k 42. 

Vrsagana 212. 

Vfsaparvan k 87, 290, 305-6. 
V?*8asena;>r 149, 167. 

Vrsni (1) p- 103-5, 107, 148, 
279-80. (2) pr 105, 148. (3) 

/ 105, 107, 280, 284. 294. 

Yftra amra 195, 307. 

Vyaglirapad b 212. 

Vy'sa r 5, 9, 21-2, 30, 49, 54, 65, 
69, 70, 136,159, 173, 179, 184, 
192, 204, 211, 213, 217, 224-5, 


303, 318, 320-2, 324-5, 330. 
332-3. 

Vyasas, twenty-eight 217. 

Vyoman k 146. 

VyusitaSva k (1) Ayodhya 2G, 95, 
128, 149. (2) 95. 


White Yajns 324. 
Wizard 308, 319. 


Yadava race 40, 79, 87-9, 98, 
102-5, 107, 118, 122, 124, 140, 
143-4, 146, 148, 170-1, 260-1. 
272-3, 275-6, 279-80, 283-4, 
291-4, 306, 309-10, 314. 

Yadu k (1) 61, 82, 87-8, 102-3, 
122, 144, 259-60, 289, 291. 
(2) 118. (3) 122. (4)/ 87, 

139. 

Yadva patr 281, 289. 

Yaja r 192, 234. 

Yajuatura h 249. 

YajHavalkya r (1) Visvamilra 237. 
(2) son of Brahmavalui 322-3, 

330. (3) Brahmarati, 323-4, 

331. (4) Vdjasani 323-4. (5) 

Yajasaneya 324, 328-30, 332. 
(6) others 174, 244, 328-!',' 
331, 333. (7) f 237, 322, 

328. 

Yajur-veda 54, 320, 323-4, 331. 
yajus 55, 316-17, 323 -4. 

Yaksa p 186, 241. 

Yama g 66, 70. 

Yarn! g 70. 

Yamuna, see Jumna. 

Yaska )• 202. 

Yaska b 34, 329-30, 332. 

YaSoda q 69. 

Yati pr 86, 88, 134, 167, 244, 
309. 

yatudhana 82, 209, 235, 242, 319. 
Yaudheya p 109, 264. 

Yauvanaiva, \!vi patr 39-41. 134, 
150, 220, 312. 

Yavakrl r 224. 237. 

Yavaua p 206. 260, 268, 291. 
Yavlnara k (1) 116. (2) 146. 
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ii k 12, 19, 25, 39-42, 60-1, 
, 73, 85-9, 99,113, 122, 124, 
136, 142-5, 167, 187, 194, 
196-7, 217, 223, 244, 258-60, 
290-1, 295-7, 304-6, 309. 
yoga 27, 32, 37, 165, 316-17. 
yoga-tan tra 165. 
yogiii 244. 

Yudhajit k 105-7. 


Yudhisthira k 52, 67, 180, 
233-4, 282, 284, 306. 
Yuga age 175-9. 

Yugandhara & 107. 
Yuvanafiva k (1) I 42, 81, 
145. (2) II 83-4, 135, 

150, 261. (3) pr 246. 

Yuyndhana pr 107, 284. 


126, 

145, 


19097 




CORRIGENDA 


P. 39 

1. 26 for 

Sivi 

1 1 

read Sivi 

42 

32 

Avlksita 

Avlksita 

45 

22 

(or Samba) 

(or 6amba) 

65 

11 

Sukas 

Sukas 

68 

14 

Urva 

Crva 

69 

11 

Satalilaka 

Sata^ilaka 

,, 

j y 

Sankha 

Sankha 

70 

10 

Suka 

&uka 

85 

17 

Yipapman 

Vipapman 

110 

39 

Anavas 

Anavas 


112 in the Garga line of descent for Angirasas read Angirasas 


117 

1. 26 

for Nipas read 

Nipa’s 


30 

J amamejaya 

J anamejaya 

124 

38 

Anavas 

Anavas 

129 

1 

Sarutha 

Sarutha 

130 

29 

222 

122 

136 

21 

Santanu 

Santanu 

148 

1 

S. PAftCA 

S. Pancala 

i » 

No. 79 

Aradhin 

Aradhin 

161 

1. 40 

Vedarth 

Vedarth 

163 

27 

E. Anavus 

E. Anavas 

165 last 

Arstisena 

Arstisena 

191 

1. 6 

Brha ati 

Bphaspafci 

198 

25 

liou e 

house 

204 

37 

GauraS 

Gaura6 

209 

32 

Napada 

Narad a 

211 

25 

Santanu’s 

Santanu s 

218 

3 

Br&hmanda 

Brahmanda 

225 

24 

Martinara 

Matin ara 

234 

5 

sacrifice 

8acrificer 

246 

25 

Angirasas 

Angirasas 

254 

27 

aud 

and 

259 

23 

Br 

Br 

260 

19 

SravHsta's 

Sravasta's 

262 

24 

Anava 

Anava 

265 

11 

Saryata 

Saryata 

277 

last 

insert 6 for the note. 






*> U 
297 37 

308 28 

322 12 

324 1 

330 No. <1 

331 No. 99 

332 1. 24 

335 2 


COllRIGENDA 


Yrsnis read 

Yrsnis 

Si^anagas 

Si^unagns 

Anavas 

Anavas 

Si vis 

Si vis 

Ayu 

Ayu 

Va 

Ya 

Pauspindya 

Pauspindya 

YujSavalkya 

YajRavalkya 

Asurayana 

Asurayana 

Ivanva & 

Kanva &c. 

Asurayana 

Asurayana 

descriptive 

descriptive 

Angirasa 

Angirasa 
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